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PMFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



The present Manuals of Greek and Roman An 
tiquities are so far superior to any thing on the same 
topics as yet offered to the American public, that it is 
superfluous to add to the commendation bestowed on 
them in Mr. Arnold's preface. All that has been 
attempted in the Edition now presented to the public 
has been, to revise carefully throughout the volumes 
of Dr. Bojesen ; to add explanatory notes, where they 
seemed to be needed; to amplify occasionally some 
paragraphs and sentences which appeared obscure 
from the studied brevity which the author has every 
where observed ; to give references to standard English 
works in history and antiquities ; and to endeavour in 
every way to render the works perfect in their adapta- 
tion to the wants of American Schools and Colleges 
It is confidently hoped and expected that an impartial 
examination will establish the> claim to favour and 
adoption. J. A. S. 

Niw-YoBK, May 1, 1848. 
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PREFACE. 



When I first became acquainted with Dr. Bojesen's ManwJii of 
Grecian and Roman Antiquities^ they appeared to me admiiuMy 
suited for their purpose; and my opinion was confinned a few 
months ago by the terms of high praise which one of them has 
received in a principal Review of Germany. The reviewer. Dr. 
OsenbrAggen, himself the author of a treaiia9de JureBeUi ei Paei$f 
says of the Roman Manual : ** Small as the compass of it is, wo 
may confidently sSirm that it is a great improvement (on all pre* 
ceding works of the kind). — ^We no longer meet with the wretched 
old method, in wliich subjects essentially distinct are heaped together, 
and connected subjects disconnected, but have a simple, systematic 
arrangement, by which the reader easily receives a clear representa^ 
tion of Roman life. We no longer stumble against countless errors 
in detail, which, though long ago assailed and extirpated by Niebuhr 
and others, have found their last place of refuge in our Manuals. 
The recent investigation of philologists and jurists have been exten- 
sively, but carefully and circumspectly used. The conciseness and 
precision which the author has every where prescribed to himself, 
prevents the superficial observer from perceiving the essential supe- 
riority of the book to its predecessors, but whoever subjects it to a 
careful exammation will discover this on every page. As an in- 
stance of the compiler's careful study of particular points, we would 
mention the sections on Law and Judicial affairs, which are here 
more fully treated than in any other Manual, and have assumed an 
entirely new form. For the subject of Roman finances^ he had no 
new investigations to avail himself of, and this portion of the work 
is consequently less complete. In Creu»er*s Sketch, the subject of 
Finances is entirely passed over, and that of the Judicial proceedings^ 
if not quite omitted, yet receives but a few occasional notices," ' 

* Zeitflchrift fur AlterthfimBwiseenschaft, vol, for 1842, p. 914. 



VI PREFACE. 

The mere fact that hoth works have been translated into German 
(by Dr. Hoffa of Marburg) ^ and are extensively used in that conn- 
try, is itself a proof that they are of no common value. In England 
we have, indeed, in Dr. Smith's Abridgment of the excellent " Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities," a sound and good work ; but I object alto- 
gether to the form of a Dictionary for any subject of which the parts 
(rught to be studied in succession. — ^I fully believe that the pupU will 
receive from these little works a correct and tolerably complete pic- 
ture of Grecian and Roman life ; what I may call the political por- 
tions—the account of the national constitutions and their efiects^- 
appear to me to be of great value ; and the very moderate extent of 
each volume admits of its being thoroughly mastered— of its being 
got up and retained. For the translation (which has been made from 
the German version of Dr. Hofia), I have to thank the Rev. R. B. 
Paul, late Fellgiv of "Exeter College, Oxford ; the author of a more 
extensive work upon " Grecian Antiquities" and of a " JSKstivy of 
Germany, on the plan of Mrs, 'MarkhanCs Histories** 

T. K. A. 

IiTsnwN, October 23» 1847. 
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MANUAL 



GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Authorities. 

1. OiTR knowledge of Grecian Antiquities is derived 
principally from the writers of that nation. liomer for 
instance (who flourished, it is sui)posed, about b. c. 1000) 
famishes us with most of the information which we 
possess concerning the heroic ages ; but aftei his days, 
and those of Hesiod, the absence of contem)K)rary no- 
tices for many centuries renders us almost entirely 
dependent on later writers for an account of the times 
which preceded them, as well as of their own. Among 
these authorities we may place in the first raok the his- 
torians, such as Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, Diodorus, and Plutarch; the geographers, 
Strabo and Pausanias ; and the orators, Antiphon, An- 
docides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, Lycurgus, Demos- 
thenes, ^schines, and Dinarchus. Important informa- 
tion respecting manners, constitutions, and political 
economy, is supplied by the philosophers, especially 
Plato and Aristotle, and by some of the poets, Aristo- 
phanes for instance ; whilst the writings of later gram- 
marians and compilers, such as Athenaeus and JSlian, 
of the scholiasts on Aristophanes and other authors, 
and of the lexicographers, as Pollux, flarpocration, 
Hesychius, Photius, Zonaras, and Suidas, the authors 
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of the *ErvfioXoytHor (iiya and other dictionaries, furnish 
a considerable number of detached notices. To these 
sources of knowledge may be added the study of in- 
scriptions, coins, and other relics of antiquity. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

§ 1. Boundaries and divisions of the country, 

2. By the name of Hellas ^ (Ellag) the Greeks were 
accustomed to describe the land inhabited by the Hel- 
lenes (ot ''EU.tipeg), rather than any territory distinctly 
delSned by natural or political boundaries ; nence, con- 
siderable difference of opinion has existed respecting 
the extent of country to which this designation was 
applicable. The tract to which we shall confine the 
name, in the present manual, is divided by nature into 
three pjurts ; the Peloponnesus, the Continent north of 
the Peloponnesus, and the islands. 3. The continent of 
Greece may further be subdivided into two portions: 
the northern, comprehending Epirus and Thessaly, 
with Magnesia, and stretching from the Ceraunian and 
Cambunian chains, and Mount Olympus (its boundaries 
on the side of lUyria and Macedonia) to the Ambra- 
cian and Malian gulfs ; and the southern, which con- 
tains the countries of .ffitolia, Acarnania, Doris, the 
Locrian territory, Phocis, Boeotia, Attica, and Megaris; 
and communicates with the Peloponnesus by the nar- 
row isthmus of Corinth. 4. The districts of the Pelo- 
ponnesus are Arcadia, Argolis, Laconia, Messenia, Elis, 
and Achaia. 6. We find also a considerable number of 
islands, by which the continent is surrounded on every 
side. Among these, the most remarkable are, Euboea, 
Crete, Cyprus, and the clusters of islets called the Cy- 
clades and Sporades. The groups in the iEgean Sea 
seem originally to have belonged to the continent, from 

* Hellas, in itt most ancient signification, was the name of a district 
«f Thecsaly, near Phthia. (Homer U. u. 683.) 
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which they were probably separated and split mto 
islands by some convulsion of nature. 

§ 2. Natural character of the country, and its influence 
on the people. 

6. The character of every people is more or less 
closely connected with that of the land which they in- 
habit. This holds tr^e with regard to Greece more 
perhaps than any other European country. Greece is 
divided by its mountain chains, and the gulfs which 
penetrate deep into the interior of the continent, into 
several regions, with a great%ariety of soil and climate. 
No country in Europe possesses such an extent of coast 
in proportion to its superficial area. Tts natural capa- 
bilities, whilst they -give promise of abundant success 
to agriculture, the rearing of cattle, and fisheries, de- 
. mand at the same time constant diligence and industry. 
From the earliest times the attention of the people 
seems to have been directed to navigation and com- 
merce ; but the same peculiarities of situation which 
invited such undertakings, would render foreign con. 
quest, as well as a nomadic (= wandering or unsettled 
mode of) life within their own frontiers, exceedingly 
difEcult, and promote the separation of the people into 
a number of small independent states, without however 
checking in any considerable degree their intercourse 
with one another.* 



HISTORY. 



§ 1. The Grecian tribes, 

7. A great part of Greece, as of the neighboring 
countries, is said to have been peopled, in days of yore, 
by the Pelasgians, a race connected with the Italians 
and Indians, who appear to have emigrated from Asia, 
and divided themselves into two branches, the Latin 

■ Consult Thirlwall*8 History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 33-42. 

'-'^-t, u^<^ ^o.C ':. ti ' ' ' ' 
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and the Greek. We read also of other tribes, such aa 
the Thracians, vestiges of whose influence may be dis- 
covered in the earlv Greek religion and poetry — ^the 
LSl^es, Drydpes,^ &c. By degrees the Hellenes (oj 
'"Eklt^vsg), a tribe nearly allied to the Pelasgians, spread 
from the south of Thessaly (where they are mentioned 
by Homer, II. ii. 684, as dwelling together wiin the 
Myrmidons), and partly by expelling the original in- 
habitants, partly by incorporating them into their ovsrn 
nation, succeeded in giving their name to the whole of 
Greece. 8. Hence the tradition, which derives the 
four principal Grecian taibes, the iEolians, Dorians, 
lonians, and Achseans, from the sons or grandsons of a 
mythic patriarch named Hellen. Of these, the iEo- 
lians were spread over Greece from the remotest anti- 
quity; the Achaeans* were, a powerful nation in' the 
heroic ages; and the lonians and Dorians became 
more important than either, though at a somewhat 
later period. 9. Other traditions, of a very mythical 
and unsatisfactory character, mention the immigration 
of foreigners, such as Danaus and Cecrops, who planted 
Egyptian colonies in Argos and Attica ; Cadmus, the 
leader of certain Phoenicians, who settled in Boeotia ; 
and Pelops, who came from Asia to the Peloponnesus. 
Thus much is certain, that the connexion of Greece 
with Asia is of very ancient date, and that the art of 
writing was learnt from the Phoenicians ; although the 
intercourse of the Greeks with foreigners was far from 
exercising so overwhelming an influence as to change 
the national character in any essential particular.' 

' To the same class belong the Centaurs, Lapithse, Dolopians, and 
other Thessalian tribes; the Phlegyans and Minyans in Thessaly and 
Bceotia ; the Curetes in ^Stolla, Acarnania, and Eubcsa ; the Epeans and 
Cancones in Eiis, with many others. We are ignorant of the precise re- 
lation which these tribes bore to the people mentioned in the text. 

* In Homer, the terms Achsei, Argeii, and Danai, are used as general 
names for the whole nation. VpatKol seems to have been an ancient 
designation of the Hellenes, when they dwelt near Dodona in Epims. 
Thence it was carried to the coast of Italy ; and subsequently disappeared 
from history, until it was revived by the Romans. 

» See Thirlwall's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 42-57. 
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§ 2. Migration of the tribes, 

10. The notices of those remote times, if we ex- 
cept the light thrown on the events of the Trojan war 
(b. c. 1184) by the poems of Homer, are hopelessly 
obscure and confused. Some traditions, however, have 
reached us of revolutions and migrations among the 
tribes, which were occasioned by various political con- 
vulsions, not only before, but subsequently to, the siege 
of Troy. The last of these was the immigration of 
the Dorians and iEtolians into the Peloponnesus (b. c. 
1104) ; from which period we may date the supremacy 
of the Helltaic name. 11. In consequence of this 
movement, the Dorians became possessors of the 
greater part of the Peloponnesus, the ancient inhabit- 
ants of which were either enslaved or expelled, or 
were incorporated into the Dorian tribe. The Achse- 
ans, who had previously occupied a considerable por- 
tion of the peninsula, were now forced to take refuge 
in Aigialos* (Achaia*) ; from which they expelled the 
lonians, who migrated in the first instance to Attica, 
and thence at a later period to the western coast of 
Asia Minor, where colonies were also founded by 
other Grecian tribes. These migrations having grad- 
ually ceased, the different nations remained occupants 
each of its own distinct territory. 12. Of the princi- 
pal tribes the Cohans possessed Boeotia, a part of 
Euboea, some of the islands, as Lesbos and Tengdos, 
and the coast of Mysia. The lonians colonized Attica, 
a part of Eubcea, the CyclSdes, and the coast of Lydia, 
with several of the islands. The Dorians had Doris, a 
great part of Peloponnesus, Meg3ris, Crete, and a 
number of the smaller islands. In some districts, 
especially in Northern Greece (Locris, Phocis, iEtolia, 
and Acamania, for instance), we still find pre-Hellenio 

• See prefatory note on the orthography of Greek names of deities^ 
places, &c. 

' Of the inhabitants of the Feloponnesos, the Arcadians and Cynuri'* 
ans were the only people who retained their original settlements (Antoch« 
thdnes). 
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tribes. I:x Thessaly dwelt the Thessalians, who had 
migrated from Thesprotiaj in Elis, the Minyans and 
^tolians ; and in the colonies, a mixture of all the dif- 
ferent races. Among the lonians and Dorians, more 
than any other peojMe, we find a distinctly marked 
family character, which manifests itself in their tan- 
kage, literature, cultivation of the arts, and political 
mstitutions. - 

§ 3. Development of political institutions. Decline and 
fall of monarchy 

13. We learn from Homer that in the heroic age 
(b. c. 1384-1184) Greece was divided into a number 
of petty independent states, governed by kings, whose 
authority, though considered to be of divine origin, 
does not seem to have been very distinctly defined 
with reference either to the aristocracy or to the 
people. This separation into small states was of .long 
continuance, nor do we, in fact, ever hear of any per- 
manently established confederacy among the Greeks. 
The states were formed by the voluntary annexation 
of a district or tract of country to some city which 
had risen into importance by its trade or commerce. 
Hence the similarity of the words used to express the 
notions of " a city," and " a state" (nohg, nohteiay no- 
Xitevfio). 14. In these states (with the exception of 
Epirus) the form of government was gradually changed, 
between the years b. c. 1100 and 900, from the mo- 
narchioal to the republican; a revolution which was 
favored by the innate love of the Greeks for freedom 
and independence, the insignificant extent of the states 
themselves, and the tendency of men's residence toge- 
ther in cities to develop a civic constitution ; especially 
when the low state of intellectual cultivation, their 
simpler political relations, and the general employment 
of slaves' (captives taken in war, or purchased from 

^ The purchase and use of slaves are repeatedly mentioned by Homer 
the household of Ulysses is served by slaves, over whopi their master ex- 
ercises the power t>f life and death. But the use of such domestics wag 
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the barbarians), placed all freemen on a comparatively 
equal footirg. Not unfrequently the change of con- 
stitution vras occasioned, or at least hastened, by the 
misconduct of the king himself. 

§ 4. The Aristocracy. 

15. The development, however, of the popular 
form of government was gradual. The first move* 
ment was made by the aristocracy, whose encroach- 
ments undermined the monarchv, and paved the way 
for more liberal institutions, without either violently 
overthrowing the kingly power, or assuming a hostile 
attitude against the as yet imperfectly developed de- 
mocracy. The foundation of such an aristocracy was 
gentle birth {sinarQidai, evyBttlg), with its accompany- 
ing personal qualifications, freehold fHroperty, knightly 
service (ysmfAOQoi, ifino^orai^ Inaeig), and at a later 
period, when commerce had increased, the possession 
of personal wealth (ol nXovatoi^ ol ta ^f^i^fiaroe IxofrBg). 
16. This distinction between the aristocracy and the 
people is expressed by the terms ol xaXoi xaya&oh ol ia&loi^ 
ol &Qt670ff on the one side ; and ol norf^got, '^ol detXoi, ol 
Hoxoi, 01a the other. Sometimes it was founded on the 
distinction between city and country, especially where 
fiH-eign conquerors had taken possession of a town, 
and circumscribed the civil privileges of the van- 
quished, in such cases the latter were either per- 
mitted to retain their personal liberty and property, 
subject, however, to the payment of tribute and the 
forfeiture of their civic lights, or were deprived of 
their freedom, and became the bondsmen of their con- 

Juerors, like the Helots ^{hIohtss) at Sparta, or the 
^enesta^ {Tterearai) in Thessaly. 

perhaps nowhere yery common, except in the honses of the great, and in 
several parts of Greece was not introduced till a later period. This is 
asserted by Herodotus (vi. 137) of the Greeks in general and of the 
Athenians in particular. — Thirlwall's History of Greece, vol. i. p. 83. 
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§ 5. Development of the Democracy, — Struggle of 
parties, 

17. The taste for importance* and influence in the 
state, when once excited, continued to enlarge its 
circle, so that the aristocracy was by no means per- 
mitted to remain in the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
power it had acquired. Such an aristocracy often de- 
generated into an oppressive oligarchy, which, although 
supported at first by its hereditary reputation, the pre 
ponderance of property and intelligence, and the pos 
session of arms and fortified places, was not unfre 
quently involved in a fierce controversy with the 
newly aroused democratic spirit {dljfiog, plebs) ; which 
produced a general struggle between the aristocratic 
and democratic parties throughout the whole of Greece 
and her colonies. 18. The results of this struggle 
varied according to circumstances ; but, in many in- 
stances, the popular party was triumphant, and suc- 
ceeded in wresting from its rival the remission of debts 
due from the commons to the aristocracy, the privilege 
of intermarrying with the nobles, equality of civil rights, 
and a larger share in the administration. Sometimes 
these party contests led to the formation of a constitu- 
tion, either through the personal authority of some in- 
dividual (alavftp^Tou) like Pittacus of Mitylene (b. c. 
590), or DV means of an established code of laws like 
those of Lycurgus at Sparta (b. c. 884), Zaleucus 
among the Epizephyrian Locrians, Charondas in Ca- 
tana and several Chalcidic cities (both about the mid- 
dle of the seventh century before Christ), and Solon at 
Athens (b. c. 694). 19. More frequently, however, 
the efibrts of the democracy ended in the establish- 
ment, for a time, of an absolute anti-aristocratic 
monarchy {tvgarng), in which the ruler's will was the 
only law. Such, for example, was the tyranny of 
Cypselus at Corinth (b. c. 656), who, with the assist- 
ance of the people, overthrew the oligarchy of the 
Bacchiadse. This was especially the case in the 
seventh and sixth centuries before Christ; yet it would 
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06 a mistake to suppose that absolute monarchy in 
those days, provided always that it did not degenerate 
into caprice or ferocity, was hostile to the people, or 
unfavorable to the expression of public opinion. 

§ 6. The same subject continued. 

20. The increase of navigation and commerce, the 
extension of their cities, and the more general diffusion 
of knowledge, were all favorable to tne development 
of the democratic principle, which was, moreover, fre- 
quently promoted by the corruption of morals peculiar 
to an oligarchy ; sometimes, too, it happened that some 
member of the oligarchical body became the leader of 
the popular party. The Persian war, whilst it awa- 
kened the consciousness of Greek nationality, and 
brought the different states into closer political con- 
tact, at once both raised the courage of the people, and 
weakened the resources of the aristocracy. In the 
Peloponnesian war (b. c. 431-404) the aristocratic 
party generally sided with Sparta, and the democratic 
with Athens ; whilst during the whole war the strug- 
gles of the two factions continued as fiercely as ever 
in the several states. 21. At the end of this contest, 
the aristocracy was victorious ; but its abuse of the 
power thus acquired produced disturbances, banish- 
ments, and^ wars of extermination, in which we find 
foreign mercenaries serving in the place of native 
soldiers, w|io were themselves also frequently hired in 
the same manner by foreign powers. In many places 
there arose aft unbridled and oppressive democracy, 
led by ambitious and selfish demagogues, which was 
resisted by oligarchic factions or associations {hcuQUM^ 
avrtofioaicu). 22. The demoralization produced during 
these struggles, sapped the very foundations of Grecian 
liberty, paved the way for the attempts of Philip of 
Macedon to obtain the sovereignty of all Greece, and 
made their country the theatre of various wars in the 
days of his successors. Yet in these very wars we 
witness, from time to time, flashes of the old Grecian 
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sp^'iit: such, for instance, were the attempts at Sparta 
to overthrow ihe oligarchy, and re-establish the con* 
stitulion of Lycurgus, and the struggle of the demo- 
cratic Achaean les^e against the tyranny and power 
of the Macedonians. 

§ 7. Decline and fall of the Grecian states. 

23. In the midst of all this confusion, the arms of 
the Romans opened for themselves a way into Greece. 
The taking of Corinth (b. c. 146) gave the last blow 
to Grecian freedom. The political affairs of Greece 
were now managed by the Romans ; but the governor 
of Macedonia still continued to exercise great influ- 
ence, until the whole of Greece was at last incorpo- 
rated into one province, under the name of Achaia. 
At the same time some of the cities were treated more 
indulgently than the rest ; a few, such as Athens and 
Delphi, were even recognized as libercB civitates. 
Nero's whim, at a later period, of proclaiming the in- 
dependence of Greece, produced no results. The echo 
of her former literary renown was indeed heard in 
Athens, but national feeling and intellectual life were 
extinct; and the land, weakened already by Roman 
tyranny, and the struggles of the Greeks with one an- 
other, was utterly devastated in after times by the bar- 
barian invaders. 

§ 8. General form of the constitution m the free states 
of Greece. 

24. As essential parts of every Hellenic constitu- 
tion, whether aristocratic or democratic, we may notice 
the Senate and the Popular Assembly, both of which 
were always recognized from the days of the monarchy. 
In democratic states the sovereign power resided in the 
General Assembly of the people ; in aristocratic, it was 
in the hands of the senate {yBQovaia) or Assembly of the 
Notables. 25. The executive authority was vested in 
a host of commissioners, or of magistrates under vari- 
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ous names, who, according to the aristocratic or demo- 
cratic form which the ever changing constitutions oi 
the states happened for the moment to assume, were 
elected by a constituency) and under qualifications 
more or less limited, and continued in office during a 
longer or shorter period. These functionaries were 
also subject to a doxtfioaia^ or trial, previously to enter* 
ing on their office, and subsequently were required to 
give an account (eif^vrij), before the supreme govern- 
ment, of the manner in which they had discharged its 
duties. 26. The judicial power was shared in various 
ways by the people, the senate, and the magistrates. 
The more important criminal charges were generally 
disposed of by the people or the senate, whilst private 
disputes were settled by magistrates or colleges of 
judges, 

§9. Ionic and Doric states, particularly Athens and 
Sparta, 

27. In that Grecian race, which, on account of its 
superior intelligence, developed its powers most rapidly, 
and by means of its commerce and navigation attained . 
the highest state of prosperity (I mean the Ionic), 
democracy made the most rapid advances. The most 
important among the Ionic states was Athens, where 
the healthy life of democracy, and a yearning after a 
free and universal development, displayed itself more 
vigorously than elsewhere, but soon degenerated, as far 
as the muUitude were concerned, into a one-sided 
struggle for equality, capricious treatmient of the pow- 
erful, an envious opposition to superior vigor and 
capacity, unbridled licence and disobedience, and at 
last into coarse selfishness and empty vanity, which 
was made the tool of every demagogue and sycophant 
who chose to flatter it. 28. Among the Doric states, 
Sparta was the most considerable. Here the genuine 
Spartans, or inhabitants of the city, formed, in their 
relation to the Perioeci or inhabitants of the country, 
an aristocracy, which at a later period became an op- 
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pressive oligarchy. Here, too, we find the notion^ so 
universally prevalent among the ancients, of the state's 
supremacy over individual citizens, carried out to its 
utmost extent of severity ; for the state made, so to 
speak, the individusd its 'bondsman, broke up domestic 
life almost entirely, and rendered free development im- 
possible. As long as an enthusiailstic belief in the 
sanctity of the state, and a stern resolve to obey its 
laws and customs, reigned in the hearts of the people, 
Sparta flourished, and the unity and concentrated 
power of its constitution insured it victory over other 
nations ; but the unnatural fetters in which individual 
freedom was bound by the constitution, could not 
stand the test of time ; and an immoderate striving 
after power and riches ensued, which prepared the 
way for the ruin and dissolution of the Spartan com- 
monwealth. 

§ 10. Points of union for the whole of Greece. — Festi- 
vals and.Oracles, 

29. Greece possessed a system of commonwealths, 
each of which was recognized by the rest ; but for the 
continuance of this recognition there existed no guar- 
antee or written instrument, so that there was often 
nothing but an opposition of interests to restrain the 
violent encroachments of the more powerful. Still, 
though these little states were not only independent of 
each other, but often even on terms of hostility,* the 
different nations found a bond of union in tfaeir general 
name oi ''EXkrivigt the consciousness of their descent 
from the same ancestor, and a common language, reli- 
gion, and manners (to *EkXfivwov iov ofiatfiop re xaJ o^o- 
yXmaGOP am &emp IdQVfiajd ra xoipa nal dvaiai iq&Ba t% 
ofAOTQonct, Herod, vii. 144) ; at all events, this nation- 

• Yet, at different periods we find larger or smaller portions of Greece 
Wiited for particQlar purposes. Such was the Argonantic expedition in 
ancient times, the campaign of the seven princes against Thebes, and 
above all, the Trojan war. At a hter peiind, most of the Greek states 
fQimed an alliance against the Penians. 
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tiiiy was distinctly understood when they were opposed 
to foreigners or barbarians. The offspring of this con- 
sciousness was a sort of Grecian international law/ 
founded, however, on no distinct enactment, and liable 
to be set aside at any time by the stronger party. 
30. To the religious institutions, by which this feeling 
of national unity was sustained, belonged their great 
feasts, and the Olympic, Delphic, Nemean, and Isthmian 
games ; which, from mere local observances, attained 
by degrees the rank of national solemnities, and were 
attended by embassies from all the states, as well as by 
crowds of people from every part of Greece. Under 
this head we must also class the Oracles, especially 
that of Delphi, which enjoyed great reputation and m- 
fluence in all the Grecian states. 

§ 1 1. Points of union for particular portions of Greece. 
— The Amphictyons local confederations^ Sym" 
machia, Hegemonia, 

31. We find that smaller portions of Greece were 
also united by religion ; inasmuch as their feasts and 
common worship prodtjced a closer relation TAmphic- 
tyonia) to one another, by means of which tne obser- 
vance of certain principles of international law was 
inculcated. Between the inhabitants of the same dis- 
trict we often meet with a sort of confederation (as in 
Boeotia) ; but the struggles of some individual states for 
supremacy, and the resistance of others, often weakened, 
or even broke up these alliances. Two of these leagues, 
the Achaean and ^tolian, obtained a temporary im- 

* Eboimples of this may be found in the practice of sending ambassa- 
dors to each other before war was proclaimed, sometimes with authority 
to refer the dispute to arbitration ; in the proclamation of war by heralds, 
whose persons were held sacred and inviolable ; in the respect paid, dur- 
ing the continuance of hostilities, to temples, consecrated ground and 
priests, in the ransom of prisoners, and the infamy attached to those who 
refused to give up the dead, or misused their bodies ; in the necessity of 
obtaining a special permission to pass with an armed force through the 
territories of another power ; and the strictness with which the duties ol 
piTate as well as public hospitality were observed. 
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portance towards the end of Grecian independence. 
32. We read also of alliances called Symmachiae, 
generally between nations of the same race, which 
were headed by the most powerful members of the 
confederacy ; thus, for example, Sparta took the com- 
mand of the other nations in the Persian war, and 
Athens at a later period was at the head of most of the 
Ionic states ; but even these alliances were generally 
disturbed by the haughtiness and selfishness, with 
which the weaker party were treated by the more 
powerful. 

§ 12. Colonies. 

33. The Greek passion for separation and indepen- 
dence displayed itself in the peculiar relations which 
subsisted between their colonies and the mother coun- 
try. Instead of clinging, as the Roman colonists did, 
to the state which sent them out, the Greek settlers 
always took the earliest opportunity of asserting their 
independence, and breaking off all connexion, except 
in matters of religion, with the parent commonwealth. 
In another point of view also these colonies gave proof 
<rf the vigour and intellectual superiority of the Hellenic 
race ; for in the midst of barbarians, by whom they 
were surrounded on every side, they still preserved. 
and even spread their native language and national 
peculiarities. 



THE HEROIC AGE. 
§ I. Meaning of the term. 

34. By the heroic age we generally understand the 
period which elapsed between the first immigration of 
the Hellenes into Thessaly, and the expedition of the 
Dorians and Heraclidae into Peloponnesus in the year 
B. c. 1104. The most distinguished representatives of 
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this penod are Bellerophon, Perseus, Hercules, Theseus, 
Jason, and the other heroes of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, with the warriors who fought under the walls of 
Troy and Thebes. The accounts of this period are a 
medley of historical notices and mythical legends, 
which it is often impossible to separate from one 
another. 35. The epoch most familiar to us, as re- 
gards both the public and private life of the Greeks, is 
that of the Trojan war (b. c. 1184).* The poems from 
which we derive this knowledge, were, it is true, com- 
posed somewhat later than the events recorded by 
them, and have not, as is generally agreed, come down 
to us in their original form ; still they bear the stamp ^ 
of truth and harmony so deeply impressed, that we 
may safely admit them as real representations of the 
times which they describe.* 

§ 2. Civilization, 

36. In those early times fierceness and brutality, 
war and robbery, reigned almost without control. 
These evils were combated indeed by such heroes as 
Minos (the putter down of piracy), Theseus, and Her- 
cules ; but even at the period of the Trojan war, civil- 
ization was still in its infancy. Violence in action and 
coarseness of speech had by no means disappeared ; 
piratical expeditions and forages into neighbouring 
states (for the purpose generally of driving off their 
cattle), with the usual reprisals on the part of the plun- 
dered, were of perpetual occurrence ; nor were murder 
and sanguinary revenge by any means uncommon. 
On the other hand traces of a milder and more hu- 

* The Iliad and Odyssey are poems of which we cannot determine 
the exact date, but which seem both to have existed prior to the first 
Olympiad, b. c. 776, our earliest trustworthy mark of Grecian time. — 
Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 485. 

* Homer is supposed to have flourished about b. c. 1000. Respecting 
the poems of Homer, the authorship, authenticity, design, &c., consult 
GroteTB Hist, of Greece, yol. i. pp. 434^59 ; vol. ii. pp. 159-277 ; Thirl- 
walVs Hist, of Greece, vol i. pp. 108-110; Anthon's Classical Dicffk 
articles Homerus, Ilias and Odyssea ; &c. &c. 
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mane spirit are not wantinff. 37. The influence of 
religion was felt in various shapes ; men looked upon 
the persons of heralds as sacred, and respected leagues 
and armistices. To set against the fierce outbreaks of 
passion, many instances may be produced of self-con- 
trol, moderation, and respect to the aged and experi- 
enced. Public opinion began to make itself respected, 
and the fear of public censure to have its effect on the 
powerful. 38. We meet with numerous examples of 
friendship (Theseus and Pirithous, Achilles and Patro- 
clus, Orestes and Pylades) ; of kindly intercourse with 
old and faithful servants (Eumaeus and Erycl^a) and 
of connubial and parental affection. The stranger,' 
the necessitous, or the exile, might cepend on being 
hospitably received for the sake of Zeus (Jupiter), their 
protector (Zevg ^snog, Ixei^atog^ imTifitjtfOQ ixsrcioap te 
ieifmp Tfi). Connexions of hospitality between ances- 
tors were remembered and respected by their descend- 
ants. 39. We read of nt<»x^v ^«oJ xai 'EQirvveg. Stran- 
gers received a friendly welcome, and were asked no 
question until they had partaken of the family meal, 
rresents were also given to them (Jwrijebr, II. ix. 197. 
xviii. 369. Od. iii. 29. 69. iv. 20). 40. Minstrels 
{BQiriQeg aoidoQy as Phemius at Ithaca and Demoddcus 
among the Phaeacians, enjoyed distinguished favour 
and respect (Od. viii. 472 — 481), for at a very early 
period the Greeks had learnt to ascribe the outpourings 
of genius to divine inspiration {&eiog, &iamg aoidog, ^sog 
Snaae ^eamv aoid^v^ Od. viii. 498. '&eog de fiot h qiQ^dif 
oifiag navtoiag irscpvasv, Hesiod. Theog. v. 94). Some- 
times, but more rarely, we read of heroes (as Achilles) 
or the people, raising a song. (II. i. 472. ix. 186.) 

§ 3. The State, and its constitution in general, 

41. Politics were yet in their infancy. The idea 
of one all-pervading political life not being yet devel- 

• That the immigrant was merely tolerated and protected, but exyoy- 
ed no rights or di r^mctions, may be inferred from such ezpressionB aa 
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oped, men's notions of a commonwealth, whether in 
its external relations to other states, or its internal 
arrangements, were wavering and undefined. Of any 
recognized rights of nations we find only a few feeble 
traces ; for instance, in the inviolability of heralds. 
The internal economy of the commonwealth was gra- 
dually developed after a model taken from private life. 
42. Thus the most ancient form of government, exist- 
ing even in the heroic ages, was the oatiiarchal monar« 
chy, which does not seem to have possessed any very 
distinct character, or to have defined very accurately 
the rights and duties either of prince or people. We 
find, with the King, an aristocracy distinguished by 
their ability, or skill in the use of weapons, or property, 
with a pedigree derived by tradition from the gods ; 
and, finally, a large body of free citizens. But the 
privileges of these three powers in the state were de- 
fined by no laws, and in many instances ran impercep- 
tibly into one another.* 

§4. The King. 

43. The kingly office was esteemed sacied; for 
men looked upon the power of Kings (II. ix. 98), as 
well as their pedigree, as derived from the gods, and 
respected their persons as being under the immediate 
protection of Zeus (Jupiter) himself (II. ii. 197. dioTQe" 
qihs ^aodijeg, dioyBvuiy Hom. ex di /liog ^aail^e^, Hesiod) ; 
but the estimation in which the sovereign power was 
held depended also on personal qualifications, and was 
by no means secure against usurpation ; as we find in 
the instances of Penelope's suitors, and JSgisthus. 
44. The form of government, however, was not al- 

^ On the whole, the society depicted ia the old Greek poems is loose 
and unsettled, presenting very little of legal restraint, and still less of legal 
protection, but concentrating sach political power as does exist in tho 
hands of a legitimate hereditary king, whose ascendency over the other 
chiefs is more or less complete, according to his personal fores and char- 
acter ; whether that ascendency be greater or less, however, the mass of 
the people is in either case politically passive and of little account.— 
Gm4e's Hi»U of Greece, yol. ii. p. 106* 
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ways monarchical ; at least we read m Homer's cata« 
logue of the ships, that of the nations there enumerated 
some had two leaders (as the Boeotians, Phocians, and 
Cretans), some three with a commander-in-chief (as 
Argos and several cities in Arg5lis), and others four 
(as the Eleans). Generally speaking, the throne was 
hereditary, but without any very definite settlement 
of the order of succession ; in default of male heirs it 
might descend to a female, as in the instance of Hele- 
na. The King (o fiactlsvg) commanded the army in 
time of war, administered justice in conjunction with 
the Senate (9ixaan6loi, ^ifAwroniXoi ^aaiXrieg), and oiSered 
the public sacrifices, although, in other respects, his 
office was distinct from the priesthoods 45. Ill-defined 
as the boundaries between right and wrong were in 
individual cases, there was not wanting a general idea 
of the duties of Kings, which displayed itself in com- 
plaints when their power was capriciously abused, and 
m praises of a paternal government. (II. ii. 24. i. 231. 
xii. 310. Od. iv. 630. ii. 234.) Their ensign of dignity 
was the sceptre (axrjnTQOf^), a staflT, which they always 
bore on public occasions. They were attended by 
w^QVusg heralds, and ofiicial servants. Among their 
prerogatives (T#f*7, yt^ga^) were precedence at public 
assemblies ana conferences, a separate portion of land 
{tifievog), presents and tributes {dmga, doinirat, Ot^tattt;}, 
and the first choice of the booty taken in war, of which 
they received also a larger share than others. 

§ 5. The Aristocracy, 

46. The aristocracy were distinguished by the 
names of ^^ooe^, agiGtoi^ agiOTi^Eg, e^oxoi avdQeg, With 
reference to their dignity they were also called yfQovzeg 
and ^aaill^sg, and on account of their share iii the de- 
liberations of the Council or Senate {^ovX/j) had the 
title of king's counsellors (^ovlrjcpoQoi avdQtg), They 
took part in aflairs of state, composed the flower of the 

* Sceptres were aim 3ome by heralds, generals, when they harangued 
the pectple, and judges. 
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army, and enjoyed in consequence peculiar distinc- 
tions {yigag^ ohog fsQovaiog). Agamemnon had for his 
council the princes, who were sovereigns in their own 
lands; Priam had the Trojan dfifioytQOPteg, and AIci- 
ndus the Phseacian ^aail^eg. 

§ 6. The People. 

47. The mass of free burehers (dlifjiog, Xaog or XaoC) 
composed the general Assembly of the people (ayog^). 
Their power, although unconfirmed by any distinct re- 
cognition of their privileges, was by no means without 
influence, nor was it ever safe to resist the open ex- 
pression of public opinion (Od. xiv. 239. xvi. 425.) It 
does not seem, however, that the Assemblies were ever 
convened for the express purpose of deciding questions, 
or at certain definite periods, but rather came together, 
as occasion required, to receive communications, or 
convey their wishes to the king, as a guide for his 
conduct. No expression of dissent is mentioned, but 
simply of approbation (II. ii. 335) ; still less does any 
individual ever seem to have possessed the power of 
coming forward on his own authority. 48. Chryses 
(II. i. 15) addresses himself, it is true, to all the Achae- 
ans, who express their approbation of his arguments. 
Agamemnon, nevertheless, in spite of this demonstra- 
tion decides the question himself, and that without any 
remonstrance from the Assembly. In the second book 
of the Iliad, Agamemnon pretends to consult the people 
on the subject of their return to Greece ; but although 
they eagerly embrace the proposal, we find the will of 
their princes carried into eflfect by means of persua- 
sion, threats, and blows. Thersltes, ugly and deformed, 
but fluent in speech, and the only man who dared to 
express his opinion unreservedly, is roughly handled 
by Odysseus (Ulysses), to the great delight and satis- 
faction of the people. We read of classifications or 
sections of the people under the names of qivXa and 

2* 
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§ 7. Administration of Justice. 

49. The administration of justice was not directed 
by any fixed written laws (the expression fofios. Law, 
never occurs in Homer),* but depended on certain 
maxims founded on experience and ancient custom 
(dixij and ^ff*tg), and was supposed to be under the 
especial protection of the gods, particularly of Zeus 
and Thgmis (II. i. 239. Od. ii. 69). The government 
seems to have concerned itself very very little about ? 
private disputes, unless the parties themselves wished' 
the matter to be decided publicly or by arbitration. In 
such cases, the more important questions were settled 
by the king, generally with the assistance of his Coun- 
cil of Elders (J^ovlij yegovtoav), according to the rules of 
equity, or of some custom sanctioned by divine autho- 
rity (&tf4i(jreg). Most of these cases seem to have been 
claims of compensation for murders or injury to pro- 
perty. The murderer endeavoured to propitiate the 
family of the murdered man by submitting to a fine 
(notvi^), II. ix. 633 — 636 ; but if he failed in arranging 
this, he escaped their vengeance by voluntary exile. 
The form of such a process is seen in 11. xviii. 407 — 
508. 

-"'^ ' . - \j ' §S- Religion. 

50. The supernatural world of the Greeks, as its 
image was impressed on the minds of the people by 
the lively representations of Homer's poetry, was 
peopled with beings who exercised a control over na- 
ture, but were subject to human passions and lusts, 
and maintained a constant intercourse with mankind. * 
51. The means by which man approached the gods 
were prayers and vows (avj^a/, cvjfoa^jj, Xirai: agaad'ai, 
^vxsaOai, x^''Q^^ arsxetv, OQsysiVf yowd^8a&ai\ libations 
{umvdsiv, XBi^eiv : /oiy, anovdal &i(Qtjtot), sacrifices^ ({^r<Tta«, 

• It occurs only twice in Heslod's ** Works and Dayt^ (276,338). 
' The mythic legends o(^en mention human sacrifices. Li Homer w« 
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18^ QfXfif) of oxen, sheep, and goats, sometimes in great 
numbers {ixatofifirj), of beasts without blemish (tiUwg) 
•which had never laboured for man. Sometimes the 
horns of the victims were gilded. For the sacrificial 
usages compare Homer, II. i. 448, ii. 420. Od. iii. 436. 
Oaths were confirmed by a sacrifice (oQiua tdftpetp^ II. 
iii. 105), and libations. Other gifts {drnga, aydXfiatet, 
'dvea) were presented to the gods as expiatory or thank* 
ofierings ; Hecuba, for instance, (L. vi. 293) ofiered a 
ninXog to Atheng (Minerva). 62. Prayers, libations, 
and sacrifices were also accompanied by purification 
or w^ashing of hands (dTioXv/AoireaOcu, j^ecj^off puttta&cu)* 

§ 9. Temples — Priests and Prophets — Oracks. 

53. The objects employed in the worship of tee 
gods were Temples (ftjog, Sofios), consecrated Groves 
or enclosures {isfABfog), and Altars (Bm/iog). In the 
temple of Apollo, or the AcropSlis of Troy we hear of 
an advToVf and in the temple of Athene (Minerva) oil 
the same hill there was a statue of the goddess. Wor- 
ship was performed by the {naster of the family, and in 
the case of public sacrifices by leaders or kings. 
There were, however, priests especially set apart lor 
the service of certain gods or temples Uf^^e^, ^QV^^Qiff, 
^vocxooi), as ChryseSj, the priest of Apollo. 64. Men- 
tion is also made of diviners and wizards {jAaniBg^ 
^eorrgotiot), who foretold events from signs {ttQatttf 
adnata), such as thunder and lightning ; or from the 
song and flight of birds, especially birds of prey 
(oimpoTioXot, oloifiijtai, ds^iog ogng) ; or from dreams 
{opsiQOTioloi). At a very early period we find traces of 
certain sacerdotal families, in which the priestly ofiice 
was hereditary ; and of oracles — a9 for example, the 
oracle of Zeus (Jupiter) at Dodona, in Epirus, where 
the god made his revelations from a sacred oak (& 
dgvbg v\f)ut6/jioio), and the Pythian oracle of Apollo 
(XQsioov 0oipog AnoXkmv). 

find Achillea offering twcWe Trojans to the ghost of Patroclw^— Se« 
Thirlwall's HiH, of Greece, Tol. i. pp. 93, 94. 
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§ 10. War. Offensive and defensive arms. 

65. The weapons of the old rough times were stones 
and clubs, the latter of which were wielded by Her- 
cules and Orion. The club (xoQVfrf) was never em- 
ployed by Homer's heroes, but it is mentioned in II. vii. 
138 {*u4Qtit&oog xoQw^Tijg). Stones (xBQfiddiop) were 
used occasionally. 66. Their offensive weapons were 
bows and arrows (rol^ov, t^avQa ^oeia, log, ol'atog, ^iXog*), 
quivers (qp«pi^^»?), the spear {doQv, tyxog^ «Vif**7> Ivativy 
fieXia^), with its head of bronze {alxM Z«''Z"^)> ^^^ ^^^ 
aavQMTi^Q or ovgiaxog* the spiked end of the tower ex- 
tremity of the shaft : the sword (qpatxyaroi', aog, Stqpo^), 
with its scabbard (xoXeov) and strap (tsXafioiv or aoQn^g). 
Slings (aqievdof^) and battle-axes (a^fyiy, niXsxvg) were 
sometimes, but rarely, used. 67. The defensive arms 
were the helmet (xogvgy xvptrj, /tjJX^I, r^vqraAc/a, areqidvtj 
tvxaXxog) with a crest of horsehair {Xocpog tTinstog or 
inntoxcutijg, xogvg innovQigy InnoddaEiay innoxofJiog) and 
one or more qidXoi or bosses ; mention is also made of 
a low morion without a crest {xaraltvl), and the cuirass 

g^^Q^h consisting of two pieces, jvala, x^^o^^ GTQiniog), 
ence *j4xam x^^oxittoveg : but Ajax, the son of Oile- 
us, was hvo&coQtj^y i. e. wore a breastplate of linen. 
58. They had also belts, and waistbands (C(»(ttjJ(), fco^a, 
nitqa^), greaves {xvTuu^Bg), a shield {adxog, aanig) of skins 
and plates of brass, with a knob or boss {ofx^aXog) in 
the middle, and a leathern rim {avivt) ' it was furnished 
on the inside with cross-bars {xdvovsg) and a thong 
(reXaiMop). There were also lighter shields (Xaiai^l'a). 
The metal usually employed was bronze or copper. 
Iron was used for axes : silver, polished steel (xvavog), 

' KofiVvri in Homer, and in the Attic poets ; except Eur. Sappl. 715. 

* A general name for all missile weapons. 

* McAta properly ash-tree : the shaft being frequently the barked and 
polished stem of a young ash. 

■ In Attic or common Greek rrrvpa^. 

' The ^(ovrfip was worn above the ^(5fia and fttrpa. Ion. -17 (i. e. 
tDoollen and sometimes plated belt worn about the abdomen). It seema 
to have been a constituent part of the cuirass, serving to fasten it by 
means of a buckle, and also afibrding an additional protection to tht 
body, and naving a short petticoat attached to it. 
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and tin (xaaaiVe^o^) to ornament their armour. The 
complete equipment of a warrior was termed rct^ca, 
also onXa (in the Iliad), and iyrea. 

§11. The Battle. 

59. The art of war was in its infancy in the heroic 
age ; the fate of a battle being mostly decided rather 
by the bravery of individual warriors than by any 
well-considered arrangements or the application of 
military tactics. We do, it is true, find some traces 
of discipline in II. ii. 362. iv. 297. Nestor and Mnes- 
theus are celebrated for their acquaintance with it: 
and the quiet and steady march of the Achaeans is con- 
trasted with the noisy advance of the Trojans : but all 
this seems to have been of little consequence in the 
actual battle. 60. In Homer's descriptions scarcely 
any thing is mentioned except the exploits of leaders 
and heroes. These generally fought in two-wheeled 
chariots {ag/jia, ox^ot : also dicpQog — signifying literally a 
seat for two persons), with two horses (di^yeg Innoi) 
and sometimes a third (Tragi^oQog; an outrigger). In 
the chariot were two men Qnnrieg)^ a charioteer and a 
warrior (r^noxog or r^noxsig and naQa^aTtjg). These ad- 
vanced as champions (ngofjiaxoi) into the space be- 
tween the two armies (noXtiJioio ytcpygai), and either 
charged the enemy in their chariot, or began a single 
combat on foot, first with the spear and afterwards 
with the sword. Thus the battle was decided in a 
great measure by the personal bravery of the leaders, 
whilst the courage of their followers was at the same 
time excited by their cheering shouts (hence the epithet 
§oi]v aya&og). The infantry (ngvlteg, ne^ol) followed 
in compact masses (nvxivai qtakayyegy (Jtix^g, nvqyog), 
61. The spoils (ra ivaQo) and the prisoners were de- 
livered up to the leader, to be divided, after he had 
chosen a portion for himself, and sometimes extraordi- 
nary presents for the bravest of his followers. Those 
who had fallen were stript of their armour (svctga ^qo- 
ToeyTa). A fiex ce struggle often took place for the pos- 
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session of the dead bodies. If they remained in tli« 
power of the enemy, permission was sometimes ob- 
tained to bury them, or they were ransomed by their 
relations. Prisoners also were sometimes ransomed in 
the same manner. 

§ 12. Camps — Sieges. 

62. We do not find in the Trojan war a siege con- 
ducted on scientific principle-s.* Troy was fortified, 
and had a wall provided with towers (axgonohg, noXig 
Bvnvgyos). The Greeks protected their camp with a 
rampart, or a wall (teTxog, niqyoi) with battlements 
(x()0(7ara/, inaXl^ug)^ a ditch in front (taqtQog)^ and pali- 
sades {anoXonB^). II. vii. 327. 434. In the wall was a 
gate {nvlai) for the egress of their chariots. The 
camp was in the neighbourhood of the ships (which 
were hauled up on land) and consisted of huts com- 
posed of earth or wood {ytXiaiai), 63. There seem to 
have been no regular sentinels or outposts (II. ix. 66. 
vii. 371) ; only the disabled and unserviceable were 
stationed on the walls (U. xviii. 614. viii. 517) : nor 
had thev any settled plan for sending out scouts. In 
the 10th book of the Iliad we read of them as em- 
ployed by both sides. The fate of a city taken by 
storm may be learnt from II. ix. 591. Od. viii. 528. 

§ 13. Navigation — Ships. 

64. It would appear that the Greeks were induced 
by the natural advantages of their country, to practise 
navigation at a very early period ; for before the Tro- 
jan war, we read of their undertaking the Argonautic 
expedition.' The vessels, which conveyed the Greeks 

^ In connection with this point the student will be interested in an ar- 
ticle entitled " Napoleon on the Capture of Troy," in the Clasneal Mu" 
€eum, vol. i. p. 205. 

* Respecting the Expedition of the Argonauts, consult Grote*s Hist 
of Greece, vol. i. pp. 316-348 ; Thirlwalls Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp 
77-79. 
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to Troy (vljsg ttaat, HaaeXfioi, ifiqiiiXufaai, yAatpvQaiy xo^m- 
widig, nofronoQOi, xvavonQfOQoi, fidtoftaQ^ioi), are enumer- 
ated in the second book of the Iliad ; but the Catalogue 
is not to be relied on. During the siege they were 
hauled up on land, and rested on shores or wooden 
props (BQfiara). According to ^ the number given in 
Homer's Catalogue, each ship contained from fifty to a 
hundred and twenty men.« 65. The most important 
parts of the vessel were aTelgfj, the keel ; nnddhor, the 
rudder ; ingta, the deck, (also the upright side timbers 
on which the deck rests) ; fvya or xXt^tdig, the thwarts 
or rowers' benches ; tQerfiogy the par (in the Odyssey 
also called xdntj^ strictly speaking the handle of the oar) ; 
ptjvg nQcigfj, the forecastle or prow; pr^vg ftgvfiptj, the after- 
part or stern ; iatog, the mast, which was made fast to 
the fore and after parts of the ship by the stays (/r^o- 
tovoi) ; latiov, the sail ; onla the ropes, such as the 
ngv/iv^ata and nsiafiara^ the vnigai^ xaXot^ and nodig. 
Ulysses builds a ship, (Odyssey, v. 243.) Homer does 
not describe any sea-fight, but he mentions a sort of 
poles employed on such occasions {^vara vavfiaxa). We 
read also of broad vessels of burden {(pogrideg evgelou), 

§ 14. Domestic life of the Greeks, — Means of support. 
— Employments. 

66. The most universal source of wealth in the 
heroic age was the rearing of cattle. Rich men are 
called avdgeg Tiolv^ovTai, fioXvg^fiveg, noXvagveg, noXvfitjXoi. 
But that agriculture was also at a very early period an 
important pursuit may be gathered from the writings 
of Hesiod, as well as from various passages in Homer, 
particularly those in which he uses similes derived from 
husbandrv (H. xi. 67. xviii. 540. 560). For their 
ploughs they employed oxen and mules. We read also 
of the cultivation of fruit (especially the vine), and of 

* In ancient Greece the Penteconter seems to have been for a long pe- 
riod the nsaal vessel of war. Triremes were first built about the year v 
c. 700, but it was some time before they were in Common use. 
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hunting and fishing. 67. Their chief men, it would 
appear, were accustomed to employ themselves in agri- 
culture, the breeding of cattle, and all sorts of labour 
Thus we find Ulysses himself preparing his bed and 
building a vessel. In the same way we see the wives 
and daughters of kings engaged in weaving, sewing, 
and washing (as Helena, Penelope, and Nausicaa). 
The harder labour, however, was performed by male 
and female slaves (dfjimg, d^coa/, ifiqiinoXoiJ), :who were 
either born in the country or purchased, and by &r^reg, 
poor hired workmen. An important female domestic 
was the tafAi^ or housekeeper. 68. The amusements 
mentioned were chess (among the suitors of Penelope), 
throwing the quoit and hunting- spear {alyapeai) among 
the besiegers of Troy, and various sorts of athletic 
games among the Phaeacians. Similar sports were 
practised at the funeral of Patroclus (U. xxiii. 257. 897), 
such as racing, boxing, wrestling, leaping, fencing, 
throwing the quoit and lance, and archery. 

§ 15. Arts — Commerce. 

69. It is clear from the poems of Homer that the 
Greeks were acquainted at a very early period with 
many of the arts, which contribute to the CQmfort and 
elegance of life. The expression drjiMoegyog compre- 
hends all those who exercised mechanical trades ^thus 
excluding diviners, physicians, minstrels, and heralds) ; 
it is also used for carpenters in Od. xvii. 383. xix. 135. 
70. Among the arts we must especially notice archi- 
tecture, and the working in metals, especially in bronze 
or copper, x(x^X^og ; but also in iron, gold, silver, and tin, 
{aidtjQog, XQvcogt agyvQcgy KaaaiieQog)^ and in ^Xeatgog (am- 
ber, or, according to some authorities, a compound of 

7 The Bepdvtav diiiered from the slave ; the term is in fact ofien used 
to signify a comrade in war (such as Patroclus was to Achilles, Meriones 
to Idomeneus, &c.) The word dvSpdiroSov is used only once (II. vii. 475) ; 
SovXos is never employed by Homer ; and Sov\ri only once (II. iii. 409). 
On festive occasions heralds(/r^f)vir£$) performed also the duties of servants 
to persons of distinction. There is scarcely any difference between th« 
terms dnibtiroXos and Snufi. Compare 14, nate *. 
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gold and silver).' Ornaments of ivory were also com* 
mon. 71. Trade was carried on at an early period 
with the inhabitants of Sidon in Phcenicia, who brought 
them costly clothing, glass wares, and ornaments or 
toys {a^vQfiajoi). For weights we have xQvaolo rdXavtop 
and rifindXavzov, Coined money is not mentioned ;' Xh» 
measure of value being a certain number of heads of 
cattle (ixaroiA^oiog, ivvsd^oiog). During the siege o^ 
Troy the Lemnians brought wine, which they ex 
changed with the Achaeans for brass, iron, hides, bul 
locks, and slaves (II. vii. 467). 

§ 16'. Domestic affairs — Marriage — Education, 

72. The life of the Grecian women, as it is pictured 
in the Odyssey, although domestic, was very different 
from oriental seclusion. The marriage tie was re- 
spected (Penelope, Andromache, Arete : Sang avijQ aya- 
•dog xai f/fqp^coy, rijv avrov (aloxov) qiXen nal w^deTat. II. 
ix. 341. Od. vi. 182). This also appears from Hector's 
conversation with his wife (H. vi. 407), and from the 
refusal of Penelope to marry any of the suitors (cvr^t 
T aldofjievt^ noaiog bf^fAoio re (jpiy/wt*', Od. xix. 527). The 
lawful wife was called novQidii^ aXoxog or aKOuig (in con- 
tradistinction to the naXXaytideg or concubines), and the 
children born in wedlock yvriaioi, i&aiyepieg, whilst the 
others were termed W^^o*.' 73. Marriage was con- 
tracted from mutual affection, and with the free consent 
of the parents (Od. ii. 114. II. ix. 394). The form 
consisted in a sort of purchase, the bridegroom making 
presents (iedva) to. the parents of the bride. We read 

• See Liddell & Scott, s. v. iJXwtjdoi/, and Grote*s Hist of Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 139, note. 

• Pheidon, ruler of Argos in the first generation of the Olympic aera, 
seems to have been the inventor of coined money, as well as of weights 
and measnres. Compare Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 156. 

• The illegitimate children were sometimes brought up at home. In 
H. V. 70, one is mentioned who remained in the house and was kindly 
treated by the step-mother. Telamon also educates his natural son at 
home ; Priam's legitimate and illegitimate children sit in the same chariot 
♦n. ix. 102). 
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also of gifts from the parents to their daughter, \vhich 
vrere returned to them if the marriage was ever dis- 
solved. It was considered a blessing to have children. 
Violation of any filial duty was punished by the gods, 
as we find in the stories of Meleager and CEdipus. 
The children were the natural heirs ; and in default of 
children the nearest relations (xfigo^atai). 74. The edu- 
cation of the higher ranks was not confined exclusively 
to bodily exercises. Thus Peleus, in II. ix. 442, had 
Achilles instructed by Phoenix and taught fiv&mp t< 
itjt^Q S/ievou fiQijxriJQa ra i^mv. The art of healing was 
also taught him by Chiron (II. xi. 832) He sings and 
plays on the q^oQiuyl (II. ix. 186). 



§17. Diet 

75. Among their prepared food is especially men- 
tioned wheaten bread {oQtog in the Odyssey, in other 
passages aXtog^ a term used to express all sorts of 
victuals) or barley-bread {SXqura), cheese {tvQog), 
roasted flesh {nqiag ontov) of oxen, sheepf, hogs. The 
general name for meat, or rather for every thing eaten 
with bread, was oxpav (oxpa), which at a later period 
was especially applied to fish, a diet little esteemed, it 
would appear, in the heroic age, and never mentioned 
as forming a part of the Homeric feasts, which con- 
cluded with sacrifices. Their drink was generally 
wine mixed with water QxiOv i^dv, ohog /lelag, igv^gog^ 
aJ&o^f ridig^ fisXiqiQoaf, ij8vnoTog)» They had also a mixed 
drink called xvuBciv. Their usual meals were the aqtatov^ 
early in the morning ; and the dognov at sunset. 76. 
Festivals were celebrated by a banquet (daig, dXanir^). 
Such were given on certain occasions by the Kings to 

Cersons of distinction (Od. vii. 49. 189), as for instance 
y Agamemnon to the other princes (II. iv. 259. ix. 70). 
Before eating, water was given to the guests for their 
hands (x^Qvixp always in ace). Each received his ap- 
pointed portion, a larger quantity both of water and 
wine being presented to the most honoured guest. 
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Heralds' or public servants {xr^Qvxeg, xovqoi, oipox^oi) 
poured the wine out of the large vessels in which it was 
mixed with water (x^iyri/p), into smaller cups (deWa^, 
Hvnelkoy, ^inag afM(ptxv7teXXov^). On festive occasions ^ 
less water was employed in the mixture. A complete .^ 
banquet was? celebrated with minstrelsy, instrumental j^ 
music,* and dancing (II. i. 603. Od. I. 162. viii. 99). ^ 

§18. Dress. P'-'' ^ *' ' ^ 

77. The clothing of the men consisted of an under ^^ 
tunic (xtroJy), generally short, although we also hear of 
a xirdv rsQfitoeig : the epithets generally applied to this 
part of the dress are XaiinQog, ivrvtjtog, aiyaXoetg^ ftj^i- 
rsog. When they went out, a wide mantle {(pagog, also 
mentioned as an article of female dress) or x^^^<x (a 
term applied only to the woollen cloak worn by men), 
was thrown over the tunic. The epithets applied to it 
were af€fio<n(efri^g, aXe^dvefiogt ovXtj, qiotnuoecaa, dmXri^ «x- 
radii^. The hair was worn long ; itaQrjxofiomvteg *j4xaioi? 
Their feet were protected by leathern soles {nidiXa^ 
wtod^fiara), which were bound under the foot, when 
they went out. 78. The women wore the ninXog, a 
wide garmient in which the body was enveloped (iavog^ 
ftoixiXog), Their clothes were bound together with a 
girdle, ^oivtj (xwiif, XQ^^^^^i)^ ^^^ fastened with Trsgovat 
and ivBiai Their head-dresses were the xgi^Sefivop, a 
sort of head-band or veil, and the xaXvfxtQtj. To the 
female dress belong the egfiara, ear-rings (tQtyXrivat 
fMQoevra), necklaces {oQfiot), armlets (eXixeg), &c. 

» See 67, note'. 

' A coetly goblet of Boperior woriLmanship is called iUiaov, a mora 
■imple one okv<j>os and KtcavPtov, 

^ Of musical instruments we meet with the xiQapis, ipSpitty^, ai\6f^ and 
»i»piv|. The Xvjoi} is also mentioned in Hom. Hymn. Merc. 423. 

• Long and well-dreased hair was generally considered an ornament. 
Hence the epithet tiSir\6Kano{ applied to Eos, Artemis, and the Nymphs 
iavOds to Demeter, Achilles, Ulysses, Rhadamanthus, Menelaus, and 
M«leager.^ 



§ 20. Furniture. 

81. The articles of furniture most frequently men- 
tioned, are ^qovoi, raised seats, with a footstool {j^qti^vs) 
and cushions {tirniregj xoJfa, (5jfy£a, ;^iLari'ai), other seats 
or benches {nkiaiAog and xXwm), chairs (dicpgog), tables 
(jgdne^a), tripods (rQinovg), which were often given as 
rewards for victory, or presents, (as were also caldron? 
or basins, (If^fig), beds (lexog, dfiiviop, Xextgov), with their 
furniture or bed-covers {Qrjyog), consisting of skins or 
fleeces (nmag, to), and sheets (Xivoio Xsntov amToVy )1. ix 
661.) In the houses we find warm baths ({&sQfia iott^), 
with bathing-tubs {aadfAivOog^ ^). 
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§ 19. Houses. 

79. The residences of men of rank were called 
liiyaqa (a term used also to express single rooms), 
^oiioif and dcifiata. The whole building was surrounded 
by a wall (ror/otf, tQxog, eQxiov)^ through a gate in which 
(nvXaty ^iqai dwlideg) visitors entered into a spacious 
court (aiili/). On the inside of the wall was a corridor 
ai&ovaa). There was also a similar ai^ovaa in front 
of the house, the middle of* which was called jrgodofAog. 
In it was the ngo&vgov^ or front-door (it signifies also 
the space immediately in front of the house). The 
front room, which was also the largest, was called 
dm/Aa {dofjiog or fAiyagov also). 80. There were also side 
apartments {paXa^oij ohoi). Sometimes we hear of an 
upper story (vnsgmop), where Penelope lived in the 
palace of Ulysses. Among the larger and more ele- 
gant houses we find the house of Menelaus, mentioned 
in Od. iv. 44. 46 ; that of the Phaeacian king Alcinous 
(Od. vii. 85. 101), and that of Priam (II. vi. 242) ; but 
the loose and indefinite manner in which houses and 
apartments are generally mentioned by Homer, renders 
it very difficult to form a correct notion of their several 
parts. 
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SPARTA (a 2:7zdQTa). 
CHOROGRAPHY. ' 

§ 1. TTie Country. 

82. jicLKtovmfi or jiaxidoufiiav is a mountainous coun* 
jy, divided through its whole extent from north to 
south, by two branches of the Arcadian chain. Tajfgfi- 
tus, the western, which is very lofty, and Panaon, the 
eastern. Between these two chains lies an extensive 
valley (xotX?/, udaxedaifioav, II. ii 581), watered by the 
Eurotas, a river which rises in the north on the borders 
of Arcadia, and discharges itself into the Laconic gulf. 
The eastern chain terminates in the promontory of 
Malga (or Malea), the western in TaenSrus or Taena- 
rum. The valley of the Eurotas is narrow towards 
the north, but becomes wider towards the south, and 
contains some fruitful spots. The strip of land which 
runs along the coast on the other side of the mountains 
has also some valleys which admit of cultivation. The 
country is fortified by nature ; high mountain tracts, 
with few and narrow passes, rendering invasion very 
difficult.' 

§ 2. The Capital. 

8&. The capital of this country was Znaqta or 
ulaxedaifiODVj on the western bank of the Eurotas. 
Among the public buildings of the. city were the 
negaix^, a colonnade built from the Persian spoils ; the 
Uxidg, in after times a place of meeting for the people ; 

• The greater part of Messenia belonged to the empire of the AtridsB ; 
but'was separated from it at the Doric immigration. Subsequently it was 
re-conquered by the Spartans, who held it until the battle of Leuctra» 
when it was enfranchised by the Thebans. Between Laconia and Argo- 
lis lay the district of Cynuria, the inhabitants of which are mentioned by 
Herodotus as Autochthones of Ionic descent, who were doricized by the 
Argives. This district was a perpetual bone of contention between the 
Laeedsmonians and Argives, until it was subdued by the former, b. c. 550. 
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and sereral Aitfxau The principal open places were 
the XoQog^ where warlike dances were performed ; and 
the jQOfiog and nXaranard^*f two exercise-grounds. 
The largest Temple was that of Athene {7ioXtavxo<;, 
Dor. nohdoxog^ jfoXx/oixov) on the Acropdlis. 84. Lace- 
daemon was divided into xco/iai or qiviaiy of which the 
names of four are known to us, viz., PitSna, Limns, 
Mesda, and CynosQra. Some writers add a fifth, Dyme 



HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 

§ 1. Ancient history. 

85. The most ancient inhabitants of the land were 
the Pelasgi and LelSges. At the period of the Trojan 
war we find the Achaeans mentioned as the most 
powerful people, and the family of the Atridae as being 
in possession of part of Argolis and all Lacedaemon. 
The greater part of M essenia belonged als6 to this 
empire. 86. Eighty years after the Trojan war (b. c. 
1104) the Doric race, whose eriginal settlement is said 
to have been in Thessaly, invaded the Peloponnesus 
under the command of the HeracMae, and in conjunc- 
tion with the iEtolians, and made themselves masters 
of a great part of the peninsula.^ 87. The em- 
pire of the Atridae was divided among their Heracli^n 
leaders, of whom Temfinus received Argos; Cres- 
phontes, Messenia ; and the sons of Aristodgmus, Pro- 

f When the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus, the only Pelasgic 
tribe remaining was that of the Arcadians, who long retained their in- 
dependence. At Corinth the Sisyphidse were the rulers, in southern Ells 
the NelldsB (both of ^olian extraction) ; in northern Elis, the Epeans, 
and in ^gialos the lonians. With the exception of Argos, Lacedsemon 
and Messenia, the Dorians by degrees made themselves masters of the 
rest of Argolis, Corinth, Sicyon and Phlius (also of Megaris and .^Sglna). 
Thus the greater part of the Peloponnesus was in the power of the Do- 
rians, and northern Elis in that of the ^tolians. Here and there we 
find more ancient tribes, such as the Cynurians (of Ionic race) between 
Laconia and Argolis ; the DryOpes in Argolis, Minyans, from Lemnos, 
in Triphylia, &.G. See Thirlwall's HUt of Greece, vol. i. p. 110^134. 
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cles and Eurysthdnes, Laconia, where by degrees they 
subjugated the ancient inhabitants, who were either 
made tributary and robbed of their rights as citizens, 
(Perioeci, Lacedaemonians, in the more confined sense 
of ♦.he word, 96 note), or perhaps, in case of obstinate 
resistance or insurrection, were even deprived of free- 
dom altogether (Relates). In Lacedaemon the Doric 
race displayed its peculiar character in the great inde^ 
pendence of the people and their freedom from foreign 
influence. 

§ 2. Administration of Lycurgus, 

88. We know very little of the Lacedaemonian 
commonwealth during the times which immediately 
succeeded the Doric immigration. At a very early 
period it seems to have been the theatre of contentions 
between the kings and people. Lycurgus however 
(about the year b. c 884) re-established order by 
creating or (to speak more correctly) shaping and 
strengthening out of elements which already existed, a 
constitution, built upon the solid foundation of heredi- 
tary custom and precedent. This form of govern- 
ment, whilst it permitted to the citizens the right of 
laboring for their own support, at the same time 
strictly enforced the subjection of the individual to the 
commonwealth ; maji's whole existence was to be cir- 
cumscribed within the limits of the citizen's political 
life ; foreign influence to be excluded ; and the founda- 
tion of independence, moderation, and political union, 
to be laid in stricty defined and unchangeable regula- 
tions. In some particulars the institutions of Lycurgus 
resembled the ancient forms of government in the 
heroic ages. 

§ 3. The rise of Lacedcemon — Hegemony. 

89. The effect of the warlike spirit developed by 
such a constitution, and of strength thus concentrated, 
was first displayed in the subjugation of the remnant 
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of Achaean inhabitants, in the conquest of Messenia,* 
and in successful wars with the Arcadians and Ar- 
gives. At a later period the Spartans gradually ex- 
tended their influence over ahnost the whole of the 
Peloponnesus, mingling in all the aflTairs of the neigh- 
bouring states, and especially strengthening their in- 
terest oy the protection which they afforded to the 
aristocracy against tyranny on one side, and demo- 
cracy on the other. 90. This leadership, or Hegemony, 
which was at first confined to the Peloponnesus, ex- 
tended itself after the Persian war to the whole of 
Greece and the colonies, but found a powerful oppo- 
nent in Athens. That state, it is true, was over- 
thrown in the Peloponnesian war (b. c. 431 — 404) ; 
but Sparta soon lost the fruits of her victory through 
her own overbearing and selfish policy, and the sup- 
port which she always gave to the most hateful 
oligarchy, wherever it was to be found. In conse- 
quence of this conduct, not only Athens, but for a 
short .time even Thebes, again opposed her with 
success. 

§ 4. Decline of Lacedcemon. 

91. During the occurrence of these events the 
Spartan constitution had gradually been departing 
from its original character. Somewhat more than a 
hundred years after the time of Lycurgus, an important 
alteration was made by the establishment of the Ephori, 
who were enabled to give a constitutional support to 
the people, and soon (partly through the degeneracy 
of the royal families) became more powerful than the 
kings themselves. The constitution of Lycurgus was 
in fact suited only to a small state and a people of cir- 
cumscribed views, who were firmly attached to the 
existing and traditional state of things. It imposed un- 
natural fetters on the free will and development of in- 

• The first war was from b. c. 743 to 723 ; the second B. c. 685-* 
668, according to PausaniaB. 
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dividuals, and consequently was shaken to its founda- 
tion, as soon as the acquaintance with foreign countries, 
-which was the natural result of wars, especially of 
maritime wars, taught the people to enlarge their poli- 
tical horizon. The consequence of this was the gradual 
dissolution of all the bands which united the citizen to 
the state, and the triumph of unlimited selfishness. 
d2. In proportion as the state itself, in opposition to 
the views of Lycureus, sought an increase of dominion 
and subsequently of wealth, did the lust of power and 
yearning after riches take possession of the people. 
Even the Kings and Ephori, as well as the members 
of the Senate, were pre-eminently open to bribery. 
Thus the form of government, partly through the de- 
crease in the number of burghers (occasioned princi- 
pally by their wars), and partly through the distribution 
of property which gradually became more unequal, and 
the increasing mass of inhabitants, who, although free, 
had no voice in the state, was transformed into an op- 
pressive oligarchy. 

§ 5 Fall of the Spartan Commonwealth, 

93. In this manner the Spartan Commonwealth 
gradually crumbled away, never regaining its full 
power, although it sometimes even yet played an im- 
portant part. The attempt of Agis III. (b. c. 240) to 
restore the ancient order of things by a new division 
of land and the introduction of fresh burghers, com- 
pletely miscarried. Cleomgnes III. (b. c. 226) was for 
a time more successful : for he abolished the Ephorate, 
and endeavoured to re-establish equality among the 
citizens, and restore the spirit of the Lycurgian con- 
stitution ; but his projects were eventually overthrown 
by the Macedonians. At length the Romans interfered 
in the struggle between the Spartans and Achaeans, 
and made themselves masters of the Peloponnesus 

fB. c. 146), permit tinff however a certain measure of 
reedom to Sparta. Even the institutions of Lycurgua 
retained in some degree their form until the fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. 
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INHABITANTS OF LACEDiEMON. 

§ 1. Spartans. 

94. The inhabitants of Laconia were either free 
men or slaves. The former consisted partly of Spar 
tiates, partly of PeriiEci, Mothaces, Nothi, Neodam5aes 
and foreigners. The Spartiates {ZnaQuojai), descend- 
ed as they were from the original Dorian settlers, and 
themselves the dominant race, secured by the posses- 
sion of landed property, exempted from the labour of 
agriculture, mechanical trades, and other burgher-like 
employments, with characters formed by the public 
education which the law prescribed, and by their con- 
tinued intercourse with the other citizens, were the 
sole possessors of full political rights, and were all 
placed by the constitution on the same footing (o/jioioi 
in Xenpph. and Demosth.) 95. We find in Sparta, as 
in all the Doric states, three cpvXaC — viz. TXiefe, /fvuaveg 
and ndficpvXoi*, which, according to the legend, derived 
their names from Heracleid princes, but nevertheless 
seem to indicate the three races, from the amalgama- 
tion of which the Doric people were formed. The 
tribe 'TXXsTs, into which the Heraclidae were admit- 
ted, had the first rank. The three principal tribes 
were divided into thirty d^ai. Admission to the rights 
of Spartan citizenship was not common until the time 
of Agis III. and Cleomgnes III., who conferred the 
distinction on many of the Perioeci. On the other 
hand, from the time of the Peloponnesian war we find 
a steadily increasing class of free inhabitants without 
active political privileges. 

• In some states we find a fourth tribe, probably a rermant of thi 
original inhabitants. 
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( 2. Free inhabitantSy who were excluded by birth from 
the rights of citizenship. 

96. The PericBci {neQioinoi) or Lacedaemonians^ 
(inhabitants of -the country as distinguished from the 
opartiates or inhabitants of the city), the descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants, were for the most part of 
Achaean origin. They possessed, it is true, personal 
freedom and landed property, and seem ever to 
have been allowed a special administration for the 
management of their commercial affairs : but they paid 
tribute, rendered military service, were excluded irom 
aii positive political rights, such as a voice in public 
affairs, the magistracy, and intermarriage with citizens ; 
and were consequently in a position extraneous to the 
state, like the socii of the Romans. After the conquest 
of Messenia we find mention of 100 cities inhabited by 
Periceci. In addition to agriculture they employed 
themselves in handicraft and trade, and do not seem, 
generally speaking, to have been in indigent circum- 
stances. 97. The Mothaces* (jioOaxeg — to be distin- 
guished from fio&mpeg, slaves born and educated in the 
house, vemce), appear to have been the sons of foreign- 
ers, here and there perhaps of Helots, who were edu- 
cated with the children of^the Spartiates. They were 
by no means considered as citizens, unless, like Lysan- 
der, they obtained that distinction bv merit; which 
seems to have happened especially in the case of those 
who were also called Nothi (v6&oi) ; theife were the 
sons of a Spartiate, either by a foreign or a female 
Helot, and might become citizens by adoption. 98. 
The Neodamodes (vsodaiioidetg) were emancipated 
slaves or Helots. In the Peloponnesian war, for in- 

' This Word in its more extensive significations is used as a common 
name for Perioeci and Spartiates. 

' The Laconian word ftdOcuces is rendered by some writers evvTpo<f>ot or 
Tp6<piftoi. MuUer (as quoted by Liddell and Scott, s. v. it6do)v) says that 
the udduvsi and fjiddaxes were children of Helots, brought up as foster 
brothers of the young Spartans, and eventually emancipated, but usually 
without acquiring civic rights. See also Smith's Diet, of Gk. and Rom. 
Antiq. article Ilelotee, 
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stance, Helots were employed as heavy-armed soldiers 
with the promise of freedom ; and in later times, this 
mode of supplying the want of Hoplites was so often 
resorted to, that the armies of Sparta consisted in a 
great measure of such Neodamodes. We find frequent 
mention also of foreigners at Sparta, especially in later 
times. 

§ 3. Helots, 

09. The Spartan bondsmen oi Helots (£Q.<»r<^') 
were probably ancient inhabitants of the country, who 
had been punished for their obstinate resistance, or for 
subsequent insurrections, by being made either public 
slaves {jHovXoi tov hoipov), or assigned to individuals with 
the portion of land allotted to each citizen. In the 
latter case, however, it was not lawful for their mas- 
ters either to put them to death or to emancipate th^m ; 
nor, generally, speaking, could they be sold without the 
land. 100. In the prosperous days of the common* 
wealth their number exceeded 200,000. In time of 
peace they cultivated the estates of their lords: to 
whom they were obliged to deliver yearly a certain 
quantity of produce (anocpogd*), the overplus being re- 
served for their own use. They were also employed 
in every sort of mechanical trade, as well as other 
services in town as well as country. In war they 
attended their masters as light-armed soldiers (tpiJioi) 
and yeomen, and in later times were especially em- 
ployed in the service of the navy. 

§ 4. Condition of the Helots. 

101. The condition of the Helots was, generally 
speaking, a hard one ; retaining, as they did, the con- 

• Some derive the word from 'EXoj, a city which offered an obstinate 
resistance to the Dorians, or from IXo? , a wet, low district ; a more pro- 
bable deriviation, however, seems to be from the verb iXtXp. It has been 
also supposed that the Helots were a race which had been subdued before 
the invasion of the Dorians, and were found by them in slavery. See 
ThirlwalPs Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 129, 130. 

4 Seventy medimni of barley for a man, twelve for ^ woman, with a 
/roportionate quantity of oil and wiue. 
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sciousness of being oppressed, they naturally incurred 
the suspicion of the Spartiates,» especially when the 
number of free citizens began rapidly to decrease. 
One way of diminishing their numbers, and keeping a 
watchful eye over them, was the so-called secret war 
{x(W7iteia^). By the constitution of Lycurgus, accord- 
ing to some writers, the young Spartans were per- 
mitted at certain .seasons to travei*se the country by 
night and put to death any Helots, whom they hap- 
pened to meet. 102. We may, or perhaps, must 
suppose, however, "that the object of such a practice, at 
its original institution, was simply to inure the young 
Spartan to the hardships of war, and promote a vigi- 
lant superintendence of the Helots ; and that the hor- 
rors of which we read, were the result of subsequent 
abuses. During the Peloponnesian war extraordinary 
and atrocious measures seem so have been adopted for 
the purpose of removing 2000 of these unfortunate 
persons. Yet the door of freedom was not entirely 
closed against them (98) ; and we find that in later 
times they were emancipated by thousands.^ ^ ^ 

§ 5. Partition of the Land among the free inhabitants. 

103. Originally there seems to have been no essen- 
tial distinction, as regarded privileges or the possession 
of landed property, between the citizens of Lacedae- 
mon. A fresh, or at least a different, division of pro- 
perty took place under Lycurgus, and another after the 
conquest of Messenia, when the lots (xXagoi) assigned 
to the Perioeci were fixed at 30,000, and those of the 
Spartiates or citizens at 9000. These lots, which were 
nearly of equal value, could neither be divided nor 
alienated, but must descend to one heir, who was 
charged with the support of the other members of his 
family. 104. But this very arrangement by degrees 
produced great inequality, since some individuals were 
reduced to poverty by the claims of a large family 

• See ThiHwall'fl Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 130. 
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whilst others became possessors of several lots by in* 
heritance. The means devised to remove this ine- 
quality were the granting permission to several brothers 
to marry one wife ; or adoption, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the law which regulated the marriage of heiresses 
(imnaiJiaudeii) ; or the sending out of colonies : but such 
measures were gradually discovered to be inadequate 
to the end proposed ; especially when the great earth- 
quake in B. c. 466, the insurrection of the Helots which 
immediately followed, and subsequently the Pelopon- 
nesian war, had cost many Spartiates their lives. 
105. The inequality was yet further increased by a law 
of the Ephor Epitadeus (date unknown, but later 4han 
Lysander), which permitted, not indeed the sale, but 
the disposition or bequeathing by will of the lots. We 
find indeed the number of citizens gradually diminish- 
ing in so extraordinary a manner, and the inequality 
of property so increasing, that in the time of Agis III. 
there were but 700 citizens, and of these only 100 
were landowners. 

§ 6. Consequences of the gradual decrease in the num- 
ber of citizens, and the inequality of property. 

106. This inequality of property produced by de- 
grees great inequality of political rights, and at last 
gave birth to an oligarchy ; since by the constitution 
of Lycurgus the complete exercise of such rights was 
closely connected with Spartan education, and with 
the capability of sharing the Spartan mode of life. We 
may especially notice here the difference mentioned by 
Xenophon between the ofioioi and the vnofistoveg ; the 
former being citizens who enjoyed full political rights, 
the latter those, it would appear, who, as persons of 
Spartan descent, were not excluded by their birth from 
the same privileges, but for want of property could 
take no part in Spartan education, or were compelled 
to earn their livelihood by some handicraft or other 
trade, or were too poor to bear their share of expense 
at the public table. 
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THE GOVERNMENT. 

§ 1. Partition of the Government. 

107. At an early period disputes arose between the 
people and the kingly authority, which had been origin- 
ally divided between the two Heracleid families. These 
disputes led to the constitution introduced by Lycurgus, 
which was founded on the principle of developing ex- 
isting relations, without the publication of a complete 
code of written laws ; for the few legal maxims {Q^frgcu) 
which we attribute to Lycurgus, seem to have refer- 
ence simply to certain rights which were the subject of 
dispute between the different powers of the state. 
108. By them the authority was divided between the 
Senate, the Assembly of the people, and the magistrates, 
of whom the Kings alone had any political importance 
at first, although their power was afterwards obscured 
by a magistracy of more recent institution — the Eph- 
5rate. The Kings, the EphQri, and the Senate together, 
seem to have composed the government or supreme 
administration, which authors comprehend under the 
term ra rslij. 109. In one point of view the constitu- 
tion of Sparta may be called democratic ; but since the 
Demos, properly so called (daftog), or Assembly of citi- 
zens who possessed complete political rights, was only 
a small a»d steadily diminishing section, as compared 
with the free inhabitants who had no voice in public 
affairs (the Perioeci, Mothaces, Neodamodes, 98, For- 
eigners, and Hypomeidnes, 106), it may, when thus 
considered, be called aristocratic, and even, in its later 
stages, oligarchical.' 

• The Spartan government was, in subetance, a close, unscrapulous, 
and well-obeyed oligarchy — including within it, as subordinate, those por- 
tions which had once been dominant, the Kings and the Senate, and 
softening the odium, without abating the mischief, of the system, by its 
annual change of the ruling ephors. — Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 
176. 
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§2. The Senate.- 

110. The Senate (yeQavaia, Lacon. ys^moia) con- 
sisted, besides the two King*, of twenty-eight mem- 
bers, who were chosen for life by popular acclamation 
(^oj), and must be above sixty years of age, and of 
irreproachable character. They were irresponsible. 
As the influence of the EphSri increased, those magis- 
trates gradually usurped the right of sharing their de- 
liberations and presiding at their meetings. 111. The 
business of the Senate was to transact all affairs of 
state, either publicly in the popular assembly, or pri- 
vately in conjunction with the Ephori, and also to sit 
in judgment on capital crimes committed by the citi- 
zens, and the offences of their Kings. The advanced 
age of the senators was believed to be a security for 
the conservative tendency of the constitution. 

§ 3. The Popular Assembly, 

112. The Popular Assembly (called in the Doric 
dialect, aXia) was held (according to a Rhitra, pre- 
served by Plutarch, Lucurg. c. 6) at stated periods and 
on a particular spot. It possessed the sovereign right 
of electing the great oflicers of the commonwealth, the 
Senate, and doubtless the Ephdri ; and of entertaining 
the most important state questions, which wefe brought 
before it by the government, strictly so called (ra ttlij)^ 
or by the Senate in concert with the Kings and Ephori, 
whose general meetings were held publicly in the As- 
sembly. 113. But the people's share in these discus- 
sions, as in the heroic ages, was of a somewhat passive 
character. They did not possess the power of origin- 
ating any mefisure, nor even of proposing a modification 
of the plans laid before them : so limited indeed was 
their authority, that when in ancient times they were 
thought to have exceeded their powers, a law was 
passed (in the reign of Theopompus and Polydorus, 
rather more than a hundred years after the time of 
Lycurgus), authorizing the Senate and Kings (nQta^ 
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Bvftvies xa! o^ofBtai) to pronounce such a decision nuU 
and void. The government seems also to have pos- 
sessed a discretionary power of communicating or 
withholding information. 114. The object in fact of 
the people's attendance appears to have been, partly 
that they might hear the decisions of the government, 
and partly that in the event of any difference of opinion 
(between the Senate and Ephori for instance), the 
question might be submitted to them and be settled by 
their authority. The Assembly possessed no judicial 
powers. The regular mode of expressing their opinion 
was not by voting, but by acclamation. The division 
suggested by the Ephor Sthenelaidas (Thucyd. i. 87), 
because he could not distinguish which side had the 
majority of voices, must be considered an exception to 
the general rule. Every Spartiate was entitled to be 
present at the Assembly, provided he had completed 
his thirtieth year, and was in possession of full political 
privileges. 

§4. Magistrates — The Kings. 

115. Notwithstanding their name, the Lacedaemo- 
nian Kings can harjdly be considered a distinct power 
in the state ; for their political importance, especis^Uy 
in time of peace, was of a very limited character. 
Both the Kings (fiaaiUts, also aQxayitai in the old Rhe- 
trai) were of the two Heracleid families — ^the Agldae 
and Eurypontldae. The succession was hereditary, 
preference being given to a son born during the reign 
of his father over those who were born before he as- 
cended the throne : if there were no sons, the next of 
kin succeeded, but in no case a member of the other 
royal house.^ If the King were a minor, guardians 
(frgodixoi) were chosen from his nearest relations. 
116. The Kings were members of the Senate, where 
they presided, but had no votes Uke the other members : 
they acted as judges in certain family affairs, as adop- 
tion, disputed succession, and the marriage of heiresses ; 
overlooked the arrangement of the public streets, su- 

3* 
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perintended the public sacrifices, particularly the 'wot^ 
ship of Zeus, and maintained the connection of the 
state with the Delphic oracle, the national sanctuanr of 
the Dorians. 1 17. In war, and beyond the limits of the 
country, they took command of the army, with very 
extended powers : at first both acted as leaders ; but 
subsequently only one : and we even find, in later times, 
that the command was intrusted to other individuals. 
When the war was ended, they might be called to ac- 
count for the manner in which they had discharged 
their duty. Every month they were required to swear, 
that they would govern according to the laws; the 
Ephori in the name of the people also swearing, that 
they would maintain the sovereign power inviolate. 
Their authority in time of war was gradually circum- 
scribed, especially by the growing power of the Ephori. 
118. For their maintenance they had property in the 
country of the PerioBci, a part of all the sacrifices, a 
house m the city, and provisions at the public expense. 
Among their prerogatives we may reckon precedence 
at all public assemblies and meals, with other marks of 
distinction paid to them in life and after death. 

§5. TheEphdn. 

119. The EphQri (scpoQoi) in the time of Lycurgus 
seem to have been merely judicial officers, whose busi- 
ness it was to settle law-suits between the citizens ; 
but at a later period (especially from the time of The- 
opompus, about the year b. c. 757), the office gradually 
raised itself to a position of the highest authority. Of 
its progressive development we know nothing. Its 
political importance and popularity seem to have re- 
sulted from its character, as representing the majesty 
of the people in opposition to the Kings and Senate ; 
the Ephdri being chosen annually, and all Spartiates, 
even of the humbler families, being eligible. 120. 
Their authority gradually increased to such an extent, 
that all other magistrates, and even the Kings them- 
selves, were prosecuted, suspended, or imprisoned by 
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them at their discretion To them was intrusted the 
superintendence of public education and morals. They 
claimed precedence in the Senate and popular Assem- 
blies, and great influence in the most important public 
affairs ; gave audience to foreign ambassadors, and 
themselves sent out embassies and messengers {axvrdlij)^ 
settled campaigns, and appointed the leaders of the 
army. 121. Every month they exchanged an oath 
with the Kings (117); and in after times not only 
chose two of their number to control them in time of 
war, but even possessed the power every ninth year 
of removing them from office by means of a spectatio 
de ccslo. They themselves were responsible to no 
one but their successors.* Their constant endeavours 
to weaken the monarchy were favoured by it^ own 
demoralization, and by the eagerness with which each 
of the royal houses sought their assistance, for the pur- 
pose of injuring its rival. 

§ 6. Other public officers, 

122. We read of other officers, each of whom 
seems to have exercised a certain jurisdiction in his 
own department : the naidovofiog, for instanq^, superin- 
tended the discipline of the boys and young men, and 
was assisted by subordinates termed ^ideoi (fiidvoi)^ of 
whom there were probably five. There were also the 
oQfioavvoij who watched over the conduct of their wo- 
men, and the ifineXtogoi, or inspectors of the market. 
Other officials were the nv&ioi (in Spartan noi&soi\ four 
men appointed by the Kings to visit Delphi; the 
ngo^BPot, whose business it was to provide accommo- 
dation for foreign ambassadors and the guests of the 
state ; and the agfioatai, or commissioners sent to con- 
quered countries or cities. Some of the officers em- 
Dloyed in time of war will be noticed hereafter. 

• See Grote's ^Ut, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 472, 473. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

§ I. Its object 

123. It would be more difficult at Sparta, than in 
other countries, to draw an exact line between the 
efforts made by the state to promote its objects, and 
the individual exertions of the people; since every 
thing like domestic life was almost entirely absorbed 
in the commonwealth. The very existence of the in 
dividual was merged in the idea of the state, and all 
his interests concentrated in this one point. Nor was 
this " state" an idea which was .permitted to tlevelop 
itself freely in conjunction with public opinion, but 
rather a narrow prison in which the people were 
chained by education and the unchangeableness of 
their customs. 124. So strong indeed was the build- 
ing, that for centuries it resisted the development of the 
popular mind : but the direction which this development 
at last took, became for that very reason the more per- 
nicious, when the chains of ancient belief and custom 
had been broken link by link, and individuals, bursting 
loose from the state, learned to seek within themselves 
alone the j)oint in which all their desires were thence- 
forth to centre. 



A. Administration of Justice. 

§ 2. Judicial Authority. 

125. The administration of the Spartan laws was 
founded on custom and precedent. The judicial au- 
thority was in the hands of the Senate or the magis- 
tracy, to the entire exclusion of the popular Assembly. 
Capital offences were judged by the Senate ; private 
disputes, especially such as regarded property, were 
settled by the Ephori. 126. To the Kings belonged 
the right of deciding questions concerning succession, 
the marriage of heiresses, adoption, and the distribution 
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amongst the citizens of the expenses incarred in the 
formation and improvement of the public streets. 
Offences committed by the Kings were judged by the 
Senate in conjunction with the Ephori. There seem 
also to have l>een several other magistrates, each in- 
vested with judicial authority in his own department. 

§ 3. Punishments. 

127. The punishments were fines (considerable 
only in the case of kings, generals, or harmostae, 122), 
curtailment of civil rights (atifiia), and death. *^tifiia 
was inflicted on all who violated the public discipline j 
and in its fullest extent was the punishment of cow- 
ards (oj TQsaarreg), whose offence was visited with 
complete degradation. Their capital punishments 
were strangulation, and hurling the offender into a 
chasm (xatddas). 



B. Religion, 

§ 4. God j] the Spartans. 

' 128. Among the Hellenic gods the most highly 
honoured at Sparta wert Apollo, the national divinity 
of the Dorians, and his sister Artfimis (^AQiaiAtg). 
Zeus, Hera, Athene {^A^dvd), Poseidon, {noanHdv and 
IIoTHdav), Demeter (JafidTtjg), Aphrodite, Dionysus, 
Ares, the Muses (jjimaat, fimai) and Eros, were also 
worshipped. The Kings were priests of the Lacedae- 
monian and Heavenly Zeus. As Dorians, the Spar- 
tans especially honoured the Delphic oracle of Apollo, 
which they consulted on all important occasions. 
Their heroes were HerScles, the founder of the Doric 
race, Hyacinthus, Castor and Pollux, Menelaus and 
Lycurgus, 

5 5. National Festivals, * 

129. The most remarkable of these were: 1. *T«- 
jciWia, a feast held at Amyclse in honour of the Carnei- 
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an Apollo and his favourite Hyacinthus, which lasted 
three days. 2. rvfiponaidicu (instituted in b. c. 665), 
a festival of Apollo and Dionysus, at which young men 
danced naked and practised gymnastic exercises. 3. 
Kagpiia (b. c. 676), a nine days' feast in honour of 
Apollo Cameius, during which the people lived in 
tents, in imitation of an encampment. Musical con- 
tests also formed a part of the solemnities at this fes« 
tival. 



C. Military Affairs. 

§6. The Army — Weapons of the Soldiers. 

130. The Spartan army consisted of Spartiates, 
Lacedaemonians, and Helots. Its nucleus was origin- 
ally formed by the Spartiates. Its strength depended 
on circumstances, as, for example, whether all the 
males capable of bearing arms (those from the age of 
twenty to sixty, eficpQovQoi) were called out, or oWy a 
part (viz. those from thirty-five to forty). 131. The 
equipment of the Spartan Hoplites consisted of a brazen 
coat of mail, a very large shield (aantg j^alx^), a long 
lance (doQv), a short sword (l^viqXtj), a helmet, and a 
purple cloak ((pomtug aroXi^). As early as the Pelopon- 
nesian war it was found necessary to employ Helots 
as heavy-armed soldiers, with a promise of emancipa- 
tion. At a later period the citizens served only at 
home and in neighbouring districts; armies sent on 
foreign service being composed in a great measure of 
PerioBci and Neodamodes. In the reign of Agesilaus 
(b. c. 399 — 355) we find mercenary troops employed. 

§ 7. Arrangement and divisions of the Army, 

132. The efficiency of the Spartan army consisted 
principally in the judicious gradation of the command- 
ers and commanded, and in the scientific system of 
military tactics, the eflfect of w lich was strengthened « 
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in the better days of the commonwealth by the stiict 
discipline and subordination which at that time pre- 
vailed. The strength of the army lay chiefly in the 
Hoplites. The whole force was divided into six fWQm, 
each fioQa into four loxot^ each lojjro^ mto two aeptt- 
xoatvesy and each netteaoatig into two htoiioucu. The 
Enomdtia was from twenty-five to thirty-two strong, 
the numbers varying probably according to the size of 
the army. 133. What proportion the military divi- 
sions bore to the civil does not distinctly appear. The 
cavalry, an inconsiderable part of the army, was divid- 
ed into ovlMfAoi We read of two distinguished corps, 
the STUQitai (in the Peloponnesian war), a picked body 
of 600 men'^, who were stationed on the left wing, and 
the inneig^ or royal body-guard, who were posted in 
the centre, and generally seem to have served on foot. 
The corps consisted of 300 chosen Eph^bi, the five 
eldest of whom (aya&oeoyo!) were drafted off every year 
that they might be employed in embassies and other 
public services. The Helots formed the light-armed 
companies. Each Spartan had at least one, and often 
more of these men (in the Persian war seven), who 
acted as his servant and covered his flank. 

§ 8. Officers. 

134. The army was commanded by the Kings, at 
first by both conjointly, afterwards by one. Their 
council consisted of the ftoUftagxoi, the captains of 
morae (132), and in later times of the two Ephori, by 
whom their authorify was greatly circumscribed. Agis, 
we are told, had a college of ten avfi^ovloi. At a sub- 
sequent period we find the army commanded by other 
Spartans (such as firasidas, Gylippus, Lysander, &c.) 
The remaining officers were the Xoxayoi, nepttjxoaiiJQeg^ 
ivrnfiordgxat, and the innaQfiotstai or commanders of the 
cavalry divisions, with the Innayqitai or captains of one 
hundred \nmlg. 

• ^ That the Sciritcs were cavalry, may be inferred, though not with 
certainty, froip Xenoph. Csrr. 4. 2. 1. 
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$9. War. Battks. 
185. The campaign comti enced with a sacrifice at 
home to Zeus Hag^tor, and on the frontier (dtct§ari^Qia) 
to Zeus and ^thftne. Then a priest of Ares (nvQqiogog) 
lighted the sacred fire, which was kept burning during 
the campaign. The religious feelings of the Spartans 
were eminently displayed in time of war : if the Diaba- 
teria were unfavourable, they remained at home ; nor 
would they engage in any expedition during their public 
festivals, particularly during the Cameia (129, 3). In 
camp, the usual gymnastic and warlike exercises were 
continued. The Helots were excluded from the camp. 
136. When the army formed in order of battle, the 
Kings occupied the centre, surrounded by a numerous 
stafi^ consisting of the Polemarchs (134), the two 
Ephori, diviners, physicians, flute-players, conquerors 
in the public games, &c. Before the battle a sacrifice 
was offered to the Muses and Eros. Then military 
music (to ifi^atr^Qiov, the KaffTogeioPf or March of Castor, 
for instance), was performed in anapaestic time, accom- 
panied by the war-song, which was often one of the 
martial strains of Tyrtaeus (b. c. 680). The army then 
advanced in compact masses, keeping step to the music. 
Sometimes scientific manoeuvres and evolutions were 
employed {i^tXiyfAoi, nagaywyai). 137. It was not cus- 
tomary to pursue a beaten enemy, or to plunder the 
dead. The science of the Spartans was displayed ex- 
clusively in the open field ; of sieges, and the attack 
and defence of fortified places, they knew nothing. 
Military rewards and punishments consisted for the 
most part of honour and disgrace. Those who had 
most distinguished themselves by their bravery were 
rewarded with precedence in the public assemblies, 
garlands, and similar marks of respect. The slain re- 
ceived especial honours. Cowards (ot rghavTsg) were 
punished with Atimia (127). 

§ 10. Naval affairs. 
138. We gather from Herodotus that the na^ 
force of the Spartans duRiig the Persian war was very 
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insignificant, and that it was simply to its high reputa. 
tion that the state was indebted for the Hegemony by 
?e% which it was soon compelled to resign. It was 
not until the Peloponnesian war, that Sparta figured 
as a naval power. Helots were often employed to man 
the fleet. It was usual to give their naval engage- 
ments as far as possible the character of battles on 
shore, by boarding the enemy's ships, and fighting on 
their decks. The commanders were called favaQ%o% 
and eTnaroleig. 



D. Political Economy.^^^^"^^* 

§ 11. Income and Expenditure — Money, 

139. The expenditure of the Spartan government, 
which was inconsiderable, was defrayed out of the 
tribute paid by the Perioeci, the estates belonging to 
the commonwealth, the extraordinary taxes, which 
were sometimes imposed, when circumstances required 
a larger revenue, and the proceeds of their Hegemony 
and wars. 140. Lycurgus prohibited the general use 
of gold and silver as a circulating medium, permitting 
only iron money, which had no value out of Laconia 
(the principal piece of money ; nikavog). This regula- 
tion applied, however, only to individuals : the state, 
as may easily be supposed, could not altogether dis- 
pense with a currency. Even the Perioeci, who were 
engaged in trade, were no doubt permitted to avail 
themselves of it : and at length we find the privilege 
of possessing the precious metals extended to the 
Kings and Commanders-in-chief; for Pausanias after 
the battle of Plataea retained two talents as his share 
of the booty, and pecuniary fines to a considerable 
amount were often imposed on the Kings at a later 
period of Grecian history. 
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£. Other Public Institutions. 
§ 12. General remarks. 

141. The Spartan government, accustomed as il 
was to consider the individual citizen as a cipher, ex- 
cept in so far as his welfare or ruin affected the general 
interest, naturally interfered in matters which, in other 
states, are generally left to. each man's discretion. 
Thus, for example, marriage and the education of 
children from infancy were under the control of the 
government, which exacted from every man unswerv- 
mg and laborious attention to its interests, and im- 
posed all sorts of fetters and restraints, for the purpose 
of sustaining its own mdependence, and the perma- 
nence of the existing constitution. 

§ 13. Marriage. 

142. The object of marriage was to obtain a supply 
of sturdy citizens and warriors. With this view, the 
state imposed a penalty on celibacy (dix^ ayafi(ov), and 
even on those who married too late in life (d/xiy oxptya- 
liiov). The father of three children enjoyed certain 
privileges, and a divorce was easily obtained where 
there were no children. A penalty was also imposed on 
unsuitable marriages (dixfj xaxoyafjiiov), as for instance 
where the wife was too young. 143. The marriage 
solemnity consisted in a sort of rape or abduction of 
the bride. In the olden times no dowry was given ; 
but if the bride were without brothers, and conse- 
quently had inherited the estate {Klaros) of her father," 
the land became the property of her husband. It was 
the duty of the Kings to decide questions affecting the 
marriage of heiresses (imTiafiaridsg). Among the Spar- 
tans the married state was held in honour, and women 
enjoyed a reasonable share of liberty. 

* Before the law of Epitadeus (105) was passed, a female could not 
possess property in land undet any other circumstances than those here 
mentioned. 
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§ 14. Public EdticcLtion of Boys, 

144. The great aim of the government was to fom^ 
by means of education a race of citizens, whose bodily 
strength and powers of endurance, united to moral 
vigour and public spirit, would be a security for their 
performing efficiently the duties which it required. 
From their infancy children, especially boys, were 
looked upon as the property of the state. As soon as 
they were born, they were examined by the elders of 
their iathers' Phyk, for the purpose of ascertaining mat 
they had no bodily infirmity or deformity, which might 
render it necessary to expose them. They were then 
left to their parents until their seventh year, when the 
state undertook their education, in order to accustom 
them to strict military discipline and qualify them for 
the army. 145. This public education and discipline, 
(which was the condition on which they were after- 
wards admitted to the full rights of citizens) was con- 
tinued step by step through different ages, the younger 
being always subordinate to their immediate seniors. 
They were divided into ayikai (in Spartan ^olai, and 
the overseer ^ovayoQ), and IXat, which were superin- 
tended by a naibovofAog and five (?) ^i^Eoi. From their 
eighteenth year the young men were termed fiBkl^iQ^fEg^ 
from their twentieth ^r^fyfij {iQ^vEgl!), afterwards aqpa/^ai?, 
and from their thirtieth dpdgeg. Every citizen of full 
age possessed the right of admonishing and reproving 
those who were still under education. 

§ 15. Education with reference to the body. 

146. Their mode of life was exceedingly simple. 
Their diet was spare, but it was considered by no 
means disgraceful ^ to improve it by means of theft, 
which was thought good practice for their cunning and 

* The laxity of their notiotfs respecting private property was the na- 
toral resnlt of that state policy, which accustomed the citizens to think 
only of the public interest. Hence the permission granted by the law, to 
itppropriate in certain cases the moveable property o'' their neighboori 
•nd the thieving practised by the Spartan boya 
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courage. If however they were detected in attempt- 
ing to steal, they were subjected to severe corporal 
punishment for their awkwardness.' 147. Their dress 
was simple; from the age of twelve they received 
yearly a short cloak (tQi^mp), but were not allowed any 
shoes or covering for the head. Their beds were bun- 
dles of hay or reeds. Their exercises were gymnastics 
(leaping, wrestling, and hurling the discus and javelin), 
warlike dances (for instance the nv^gixv ^"^^ ^i^ctatg), 
and hunting. One mode of hardening them was a 
yearly flogging (diaiiaariymaig) in the temple of Artemis 
Orthia.,^. 

§ 16. Education with reference to the mind. 

148. The Spartan education was by no means fa- 
vourable to a free and liberal expansion of the under- 
standing. Scenic representations, and the arts of 
sophists or rhetoricians were always viewed by them 
with distrust ; thus whilst sophistry, rhetoric, and phi- 
losophy were considered important parts of education 
in other countries of Greece, these sciences were 
either entirely excluded or very sparingly cultivated at 
Sparta. Their intellectual training was in consequence 
restricted to what was absolutely necessary, music and 
singing ; chiefly odes in honour of the gods, of their 
native land, or of renowned men ; or war-songs (jiiXii 
ifi^ati^Qia ivonXia), which they were taught to accom- 
pany on some instrument. 149. These songs were 
composed in the simple and nervous Doric harmony, 
the distinguishing charcteristics of which were force 
and gravity ; for even music, as the expression of popu- 
lar feeling, partook of the conservative character wmch 
distinguished all the institutions of a government jealous 
of the slightest innovation. In order to accustom the 
boys to listen to the grave conversation of their elders, 

' It seems a grosB, thongh not an nnoommon mistake, to treat this 
practioe as a yiolation of property and an encouragement to theft ; it was 
a preparation, not more remarkable than many others, for the hardships 
and shifts of a military life. Thirlwali's Bi9t, of Greece, vol. i. p. 136. 
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they were sometimes permitted to be present at the 
public me^ls. In every instance the greatest respect 
aiid obedience to elders was strictly enforced. Some- 
times a friendly connexion of a very intimate kind was 
formed between persons of different ages (elaMp^lac 
and atrag). 

§ 17. Education of Crirh. 

150. The education of their girls was also public, 
and closely resembled that of the boys. Generally 
speaking, the Spartan women enjoyed greater freedom 
than the lonians, and were more deeply interested in 
the welfare of their husbands and of tne state. 

§ 18. Men — their mode of life. 

151. From the thirtieth year the youths belonged 
to the class of rfien, and were thenceforth free from the 
oversight of the PsedonCmi, and the necessity of living 
continually together, from which until that age not even 
marriage could exempt them. Still the feeling of de- 
pendence on the state was in many particulars retained ; 
in their public meals, for example {avaciua, qndina'), at 
which all were obliged to be present, unless they were^ 
offering sacrifice, or engaged in hunting (acpidttog rif*iQa). 
152. At these meals the principal dish was the black 
bi Dth (^acpd, ttifAaria) with barley-bread (aXqiira, fAcc^ai), 
Sometimes, however, an addition (fnaixla) was made 
to the entertainment (ahXof), by individuals, who sent 
in a portion of the meats offered in sacrifice, or the 
produce of their chase ; and in after times, when dis- 
cipline had relaxed, njany persons were accustomed to 
bring expensive dishes to the common table, or to attend 
irregularly at the Syssitia. 153. Each was bound to 
contribute his monthly proportion (viz. 1 medimnus of 
barley, 8 congii (xovg=congius) of wine, 5 minae of 
cheese, 2J minae of figs, and a small payment in mo- 
ney) ; neglect of this regulation subjected the offender 

' In lome writexB ^tXfrca. 
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to the loss of civic privileges. New meinbei's were 
admitted by vote. Generally fifteen sat together at 
each table (awrxiivot). These messmates were also 
comrades in the field. Even children were admitted 
to these meals, that they might listen to the conversa- 
tion of men; and after the entertainment questions 
were proposed to them, for the purpose of sharpening 
their wit, and accustoming them to answer briefly and 
distinctly. Hence the expression, a laconic answer. 

§ 19. Other modes of sustaining the ancient discipline. 

154. It was required by the law that not only the 
diet, but the dwellinffs also, and domestic economy, 
even of their Kings, should be exceedingly simple, and 
that all, as far as it was possible, should fare alike. 
Their dress, ii addition to the Chiton (the only gar- 
ment of boys), consisted of the coarse short Laconic 
Himation {tQi^cop, rgi^oiviop), a broad- brimmed hat 
(fiHog), and a pair of sandals of simple construction 
(aTtXcu), In his hand the Spartan generally carried a 
stick {axvtdktj). The dress of the women was also 
much lighter and more simple than that of the Ionic 
females. 155. Intercourse with foreigners was rendered 
very difficult, not only by the prohibition of current 
coin, but also by the law, which forbade the Spartans 
to travel abroad without the express sanction of the 
government, and the caution exercised in granting per- 
mission to strangers to visit or reside at Sparta (Scy^Jla- 
aia of the Spartans). 

§20. Relaxation of discipline. 

156. .By such institutions, which promoted sim- 
plicity of manners and equality of property, whilst they 
cherished public spirit, and prevented in a great mea- 
sure any intercourse with foreigners, the constitution 
was for a while sustained in its old Laconic character. 
When however the Spartans, espe< ially in the Persian 
war, had become acquainted with foreign lands and 



manners, and experienced the charms of pleasures 
hitherto unknown, the severity of their discipline 
gradually Relaxed ; and the whole system of govern- 
ment, no longer adapted to the enlarged views of the 
people, and at the same time incapable from its unpliant 
character of being either modified or developed, lost all 
power of regulating or guiding individual exertions.- 
157. This degeneracy of manners was especially re- 
markable at the period of the Peloponnesian war. 
The number of citizens continued to decrease, and 
equality of property became little more than a n&me 
(103-106). Selfishness and avarice extended their 
grasp ; the most shameless corruption prevailed in all 
public ofiices, low as well as high ; thus fulfilling to a 
considerable extent the well-known oracular proverb, 
a qnXoxQiifJiaria ^ndgtav oXet, alXo di ovdip. 



APPENDIX.^ 

CRETE. 

§1. Historical sketch of the Country, 

158. Although the peculiarities of the Doric char- 
acter were most prominently displayed at Sparta, we 
find, nevertheless, many of its more striking features 
in the other Doric states, such £^s Argos, Epidaurus, 
Corinth, Sicyon, and in the Doric colonies. Crete at a 
very early period was colonized by Dorians, but whether 
this immigration occurred in the remotest ages, or not 
until the times of the Heraclldae, has never been satis- 
factorily ascertained. 159. Tradition derives the an- 
cient laws and constitution of the island from the 
heroes Minos and Rhadamanthus, whose Doric- origin 
is very uncertain. Crete was divided into several 

* Since the Cretan constitution resembles that of Sparta in so many 
particnlars, it has been thought desirable to give an outline of its most 
important features in the form of an Appendix. Compare Thirlwall's 
Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 122-124. 
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States, independent of one another, but united by con* 
federacies (iKatofinoXig^ II. ii. 649). At the siege of 
Troy, Idom^neus and Meridnes, according to Homer, 
were the leaders of the C etans. In Odyssey xix. 177, 
the Dorians in Crete are termed tQtxatxeg, an epithet 
which would seem to indicate that the poet was aware 
of its occupation by the three Doric tribes. 

§2. The Constitution. 

160. In Crete, as in Sparta, none but the Dorians, 
generally speaking, enjoyed the full rights of citizen- 
ship. The other inhabitants were a conquered peo- 
ple, who occupied a position similar to that of the 
rerioBci {vn^Hoot)^ or of the Helots. Those who were 
employed on the public estates were denominated 
fifmtai or fipmtai^ the slaves of private persons xXctQmToi 
or af^oQiiimai. Their condition, however, would seem 
to be more tolerable than that of the Spartan Helot. We 
read also oi xQvc<ivTitoij or purchased slaves. 161. The 
government was vested in a Senate (/e^cof/a, ysgovaia), 
consisting of thirty members, chosen from the Cosmi 
who retired from office, the public Assembly {ayoQo), 
which, like that of the Spartans, merely decided ques- 
tions proposed by the Senate and Cosmi, and the Magis- 
trates, of whom the highest, termed xoafioi or noofuoiy 
were ten in number. The Cosmi commanded the army 
in time of war, and presided in the Senate and Assem- 
bly of the people. 

§ 3. Discipline and mode of life, 

162. The discipline and mode of life closely resem- 
bled that of the Spartans. The education was strict 
and began at seven years old. It consisted chiefly of 
bodily exercises, hunting, and music, which they en- 
deavoured to preserve unchanged, like the music of 
Sparta. We find also the same friendly connexion 
between the old and young (qpiXi^ro)^ and yikeivog). The 
men assembled at public tables {avdQid) which were 
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maintained partly at their own cost, and partly at the 
expense of the state. They eschewed agriculture, 
mechanical labour, and trade. In after times many of 
them served as mercenary soldiers, and some practised 
piracy. Gradually the constitution assumed a more 
democratic character, and the struggle of opposing 
parties continued until the subjugation of the island by 
the Romans. 




ATHENS (arji^fjrai). 

CHOROGRAPHY. 

§ 1. The Country. 

163. Attica (Ir^rrw^, a mountainous peninsula ly- 
ing between Boeotia (from which it is separated by the 
chains of Cithaeron and Fames), the Saronic gulf; and 
the iEgean sea, is divided by nature into three parts : 
1. The eastern or highland country (jJ diaxgia^ ogem^ 
*AtJwri)y extending from Parnes to the promontory of 
Cynosura. 2. The western district, less mountainous 
(jl nedidgf to nediop), with the sea coast (ax^?/) reaching 
to the promontory called Zoster. 3. The southern 
point of land (^ nagaXla) terminated by the promontory 
of Sunium. 164. The soil of Attica was by no means 
distinguished for fertility, but was diligently cultivated, 
and produced olives, figs, and wine. The honey of 
Hymettus was also celebrated. The mountainous dis- 
tricts were favourable to the breeding of cattle. Its 
mineral productions were marble (chiefly from Pente- 
llcus), silver and lead (from Laurium, Aavqiov or Aav-^ 
Quof), The climate was healthy and agreeable. 165. 
The extended line of coast and excellent harbours in- 
vited the establishment of fisKeries, navigation, and trade. 
To Attica belonged Salamis and several smaller islands. 
The land was divided for political purposes into ten 
Phylse (gjvilai), and 174 t)6mi {^ruioi) ; but it is almost 
impossible to trace the exact position and boundaries 
4 
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of many of the latter. Ncnrthwest from Attica, adjoin 
ing the isthmus, lay the district of Megftris, which ir 
ancient time belonged to Attica. 

§ 2. The Capual. 

166. Athens (oi W^froi), the capital of Attica, lies 
at the foot of a steep rock near the river Uissos. Trar- 
dition points out Cecroj^ as the founder of the Acro- 
p5lis (Cecropia) and Theseus of the city. In the 
rersian war it was sacked, but rebuilt during the 
administration of Themistocles, and adorned by Cimon, 
Pericles, and at a later period by Demetrius Phalereus. 
167. It consisted of (I.) The city (ro aorv), divided into 
the lower (17 xatta nohg) and upper (^ arm nohg, axgo^ 
nohg^ KtxQonia), The most remarkable buildings of 
the lower city were the Odfium, built by Pericles, and 
originally intended for musical festivals, but afterwards 
used for public assemblies and the administration of 
justice, the Bouletgrion, Prytaneum, Tholos or Skias, 
the Theatre, several Temples, such as. the Thesdum, 
and Olympi^um : porticos (aroa/), as the atoit, noixilij^ 
adorned with pictures by the best masters, a multitude 
of LeschcB or places for conversation and amusement ; 
the Areopagus, or hill of (Mars) ^^7 (^Aqhos nayog), 
the Pnyx, and the Museum. Among the open spaces 
was the Ceramlcus. 168. The upper city was pro- 
tected by a wall, built by Cimon, and approached by 
the famous Propylaea {nQonvXouoL), a colonnade of Pen- 
telic marble, erected during the administration of Peri- 
cles. Its buildings were the Parthenon (the celebrated 
temple of Athene, with a statue of the goddess by 
Phidias), the Erechtheum with the Temple of Athene 
Polias, and the Pandros^um, which was burnt by the 
Persians, and restored during the Peloponnesian war. 
Above all the buildings of the Acropolis towered the 
colossal bronze statue of Athene PromSchus, the work 
of Phidias. 169. The quarters of the city were : Lim- 
nae, on the south side of the Acropolis, Colonus on the 
liorth, Ceramlcus on the \yest. and Meljte on the east. 
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The city was surrounded by a wall (nggi^oXog) built by 
Themistocles. Its extent is said to have exceeded 
forty-three stadia. Among the gates, which were 
numerous, may be mentioned the Dipylon or Thria- 
sian, and the Piraean gate. 170. (II.) The harbour, 
with its appurtenances. Munychia is a peninsula, the 
north side of which forms the harbour of Piraeeus, and 
the south those of Munychia, and Phalftrum. Piraeeus 
and Munychia compose the port, a town adorned with 
several handsome buildings, such as the Arsenal {onXo* 
^^Kti, (SMvo&^xti) built by rhilon, the Docks, and a large 
Theatre. All these harbours were joined to Athens 
by walls ; one of thirty-five stadia, which led to Phale- 
rum, and two of forty stadia (^ta axikrl), connecting the 
city with Piraeeus. The Piraeeus was fortified by 
Themistocles; the connecting walls completed under 
the administration of Cimon (b. c. 457 — 456) and Peri- 
cles. The Long Walls and the wall of Piraeeus were 
pulled down by the Thirty Tyrants, but restored by 
Conon (b. c. 393). 171. In the neighbourhood of 
Athens were the three celebrated Gymnasia, the Ly- 
ceum, not far from the temple of Apollo Lyceius on 
the river Ilissus ; Cynosargos, near the Lyceum ; and 
the Academla, which was distant about six stadia from 
the city, and was greatly embellished by Cimon. 



HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 

§ 1. Ancient history of the country. The Monarchy 
and Aristocracy. 

172. The most ancient inhabitants of Attica were 
of Pelasgic origin {KQuvaoi, Herod, viii. 44). As re- 
presentatives of the remotest antiquity we find mention 
of Cecrops and Erectheus. Cecrops is called by the 
ancients an Autochthon, but according to a more re- 
cent legend he was the leader of a colony from Sais in 
Egypt. Erectheus is closely connected by tradition 
With the worship of Athene (II. ii. 547). According 
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\o another legend Xuthus, the son of Hellen, settled in 
Aittica, during the reign of Erectheus, and introduced 
into that country the worship of Apollo fiarg^og. From 
his son Ion the people were called lones. 173. This 
tradition would either indicate an Ionic immigration,* 
or, if the lonians were Pelasgians, the elevation of one 
tribe above the rest. The legend ascribes to this Ion 
the division of the people into four q^vXai, according to 
their employments or their places of residence ; viz. 
FiXeovteg, or perhaps Takiovtig, the agriculturists (or 
according to some authorities, the priests) ; "O^rXiyrc^, 
the wamors or ruling aristocracy ; AQyidei^t artisans ; 
2Liii.AlyiK0QHg, herdsmen.' 

§ 2. The subject continued, 

174. The country was divided into several states 
until the time of Theseus (fifty years, as is generally 
supposed, before the fall of Troy), who seems to have 
amalgamated them, and made Athens the capital. To 
him is also attributed a new division of the people into 
three classes (iOvtj) : EvnatQidai, the patricians : retofio^ 
Qoi, small lanaed proprietors ; and Jtifnovgyoi, artisans. 
The executive power was monarchical, the constitu- 
tion aristocratical. 175. A few years after the expe- 
dition of the Heraclidae, the lonians, a people connected 
by affinity with the Athenians (ui&fjvaToi), being expel- 
led from Aigialos by the Achaeans, took refuge in Atti- 
ca. Soon afterwards the Dorians became masters of 
Megaris, and the Athenian king Codrus having fallen 
in an encounter with them, the succession was dis- 
puted by his sons ; in consequence of which several 
of the lonians having chosen his son Neleus for their 
leader, quitted their native land to seek new settle- 

* But not a conquest of the country ; for the inhabitants of Attica 
were universally believed to be Autochthones. 

< These names would appear to point to some ancient division of ihe 
people into ctutes. The hereditary priesthoods of certain sacerdotal 
femilies (the Asclepiad^B in Cos, the Dadalida at Athens, the Tamidta 
and Clytiada in Eiis, the Talthybiadm in Lacedemon may also be coa« 
■idered indication of sacli a division. 
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inents in Asia. 176. During these disturbances the 
;r>ower of the aristocracy increased. The title of King 
was in consequence exchanged for that of hereditary 
ArcKon (of the family of Codrus) ; but about 300 years 
later (b. g. 725) the office was made decennial ; then 
thrown open to all the Eupatridae ; and finally divided 
among nine persons and made annual (b. c. 683). 

§ 3. Legislation of Draco. 

177. Under this dominant aristocracy the condition 
of the people became so intolerable, that Draco, one of 
the Archons (b. c. 624) was commissioned to frame a 
code of laws {^sofioi). But the unreasonable severity 
of these new enactments, and the aristocratic spirit 
ivhich pervaded them, served only to aggravate the 
disputes between the two parties, which continued 
until the time of Solon, who was appointed to the 
archonship in (b. c.) 594. 

§ 4. Solon's constitution, 

178. The first step of Solon towards lightening the 
public burdens, was the debasement of the monetary 
standard. A new constitution was then formed, the 
chief feature of which was the division of the people 
into four classes, viz. TlevtayLomofiidifAvoii 'Innngy Zevyttai^ 
and &ljreg. This division was grounded on the census 
(rifAtjiAo), according to which the taxes and military 
service required From each were duly proportioned. 
The fourth class were excused thoi^ payment of taxes, 
but were ineligible to office, and served in time of war 
as lieht-armed soldiers, and afterwards as seamen. 
179. The ordinary offices were open to the first three 
classes, but the Archonship and consequently the office 
of judge in the court of AreopSgus, only to the first. 
All the citizens enjoyed the right of voting in the 
General Assembly (207), where the magistrates were 
chosen, and other affairs of state transacted. The 
proposed measures were brought before ihem by the 
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Senate (of four hundred). 180. Judges were choser 
from the whole body of the people. The college of 
Areopagites was charged with the oversight not onlj^ 
of public officers, but of the life and behaviour of pn- 
vate individuals. In this manner Solon, by a compre- 
hensive legislation, laid the foundation of a free consti- 
tution, the development of which (promoted as it was 
by his laws) would give effect to the Grecian passion 
for independent and universal activity. 

§ 5. Increase of popular influence. 

181. The death of Solon was the signal for fresh 
disputes between the popular party and the aristocracy, 
which ended in the establishment by Pisistr^tus (b. c. 
660), with the assistance of the people, of an autocratic 
sovereignty or tyranny. After the suppression of this 
power m b. c. 510, the influence of the democracy was 
mcreased by the addition of many citizens, and the 
establishment of various democratic institutions ; as, 
for example, by a fresh division of the people into ten 
PhylsB, and 100 (or perhaps 174) Demi J and by the 
Ostracism (220). 182. But it was at the end of the 
Persian war that the people, in spite of many struggles 
on the part of the aristocracy to retain the balance of 
power, became possessed of an overwhelming prepon- 
derance ; partly through the importance attached to 
the naval service, which brought into request the 
active and laborious qualities of the lower orders ; 
partly through the ruin of so many rich individuals ; 
and above all threugh the eager longing after addi- 
tional power, which was the natural result of their 
previous triumphs. So early as the time of Clisth^nes 
(b. c. 508) the magistrates were elected by lot ; and by 
a law of Aristod8mus the pecuniary qualification, as 
settled by the census, was abolished ; tnus increasing 
to an enormous extent the power of the democracy. 

* £fee Thirlwall'8 Hist, of Greece, yoI. i. p. 193, and Appendix iii. 
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§ 6. Decline of the canstttution, 
183. The increase of wealth consequent on their 
naval superiority, and its necessanr results, luxury and 
extravagance, had a corrupting effect on the character 
of the people. The democratic influence began to be 
abused ; and the doctrine that all men were eligible to 
offices of state, gave birth to the monstrous notion that 
all were equally qualified, without reference to their 
talents or fitness for the office. Presents and largesses 
(acw^ixoV) began to have their due effect; by degrees 
the practice was introduced of remunerating men for 
their attendance at courts of justice or the public as-^ 
semblies ; the office of Areopagite fell into contempt. 
184. Pericles, the author of many of these changes 
(b. c. 469 — 429) kept, it is true, the people to a certain 
extent within bounds through his personal influence 
and the respect in which he was held ; but after his 
death the injurious eflfects of the system became only 
the more apparent. The mass of the people continued 
to separate more and more their own interest from 
that of the state, and to view in public or individual 
prosperity only the means of gratifying their own 
wants or appetites : rich citizens were annoyed by in- 
formations (Sycophantiae), the allies of the state ruined 
by extortions. 185. Demagogues, fully instructed by 
the Sophists in the arts of political logic and popular 
rhetoric, flattered the selfishness and vanity of the 
people, and availed themselves of their credulity, 
mistrust, and superstition. In better days this power 
had been wielded nobly by such men as Miltiftdes, 
Themist5cles, Aristldes, and Pericles*; but in the hands 
of Cleon, Alcibiades, HyperbSluSj and Cle(Jphon, it be- 
came an instrument of unmixed evil. 

§ 7. The subject continued, 

186. The aristocracy, which had long been en- 
deavouring again to raise its head, availed itself of the 

« Properly " play-money ," given to the poor to pay their Beats in Uie 
theatre with. 
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sudden scarcity of mone^ and the confusion caused bj 
the desertion of the alhes in the Peloponnesian war 
(b. c. 411), to restore the more aristocratic features of 
the govemment, such as the Senate of four hundred, 
and the Popular Assembly of five thousand; but its 
success was very short-lived. At the end of the war 
(b. C..404), Lysander introduced an oligarchical form 
of government, the administration of which was in- 
trusted to thirty individuals chosen out of the body of 
four hundred senators, but the tyrants abused their 
power, and were speedily deposed by Thrasybalus. 
187. After various struggles the democratic constitu- 
tion was re-established (a. c. 363) : the code of Solon, 
with certain modifications, again became the law of 
the land, and the authority of the Areoptois was re- 
vived. But the character of the people nad in the 
mean time degenerated, whilst the admission of 
foreigners and slaves to the privileges of citizenship 
had augmented the numbers of <he lowest class ; all 
the abuses of the democracy returned therefore with 
increased force, and real liberty was gradually lost 
under the influence of the Macedonians (ChaeronSa 
B. c. 338, Cranon 322) and Romans ; although some 
of the ancient constitutional forms were still retained 
at Athens with the name of a free state, which she 
continued to enjoy until the dissolution of the empire. 
Having thus given an outline of the various changes 
in the Athenian constitution, we shall proceed to de- 
scribe her polity during the season of her greatest 
prosperity. 



Inhabitants of the State, and their 
Classification. 

§ 1. Citizens by birth. 

188. The inhabitants of Attica were either freemen 
or slaves.* The freemen were either Attic citizens or 
foreign settlers ; and lastly, the citizens were such as 
enjoyed the privilege in virtue of their birthright, ot 
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"Were admitted to the nghts of citizenship. According 
to the law of Solon every man was entitled to full po- 
litical rights (/roAireia) whose father was a citizen, even 
although the mother was a native of some other state, 
with which the citizens of Athens had no connubial 
relations' (imyafiia). A law however was passed by 
Pericles, that this pi;ivilege should belong only to legi- 
timate children, both of whose parents were citizens. 
During the Peloponnesian war this law seems to have 
been disregarded, but it was afterwards re-enacted. 
189. On attaining his eighteenth year, the youth, after 
a previous examination (doxifiaaia) was admitted into 
the number 6f the Eph^bi, and his name inscribed in 
the register of his demus ; then he was brought before 
the public assembly, a shield and spear placed in his 
' hands, and an oath administered that he would serve 
the state faithfully. From this period he dated his 
legal majority. 190. He was then required to serve 
two years in Attica as guard of the frontier (mQinoXog), 
after which he was permitted to attend the public 
meetings and to bear arms abroad. The higher offices 
of the state, however, were not open to him until his 
thirtieth, year. Those only could exercise full political 
rights who were imtifioi; men who had lost one or 
more of their privileges were termed azTfioi, This 
Atimia was either . temporary or perpetual, and might 
be more or less severe. 



§ 2. Persons admitted into the rank of citizens. 

191. By the constitution of Solon no foreigner 
could be admitted to the rights of citizenship, unless 
he had done the state some service, and was regularly 
domiciliated at Athens. The freedom of the city could 
only be granted by consent of two public Assemblies, 
the decision of the first being null unless confirmed 
by the secret votes of six thousand citizens at the 
second ; and even this decree, like any other, might 

' llie children in sach caaes were termed v6$oi, 
4* 
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^ be set aside within the year by a y^tpii noQatofimp. The. 
persons thus admitted were denominated dtffionoiijroh or 
simply noiijtot, 193. In some respects their position 
was not precisely the' same as that of the native citi- 
zens, neither the priesthood nor the archonship being 
open to them. They were also excluded from the 
wards or sections, which partook to a certain extent 
of the family character (Phratriae and Gene). In the 
early days of the Athenian commonwealth the freedom 
of the city was seldom bestowed; but latterly the 
admission of foreigners to that privilege was more 
frequent. In the year 427, after the destruction of 
Platsea, the honour was conferred on all the inhabit- 
ants, as a reward for their tried fidelity, and towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian war many of the Me- 
tcBci (193) were made citizens.^ 

§3. Metasci. 

193. Although the state conferred the privilege oi 
citizenship only on a few, many were placed, through 
the liberality of the Athenians, under the protection of 
their laws, and permitted to share most of the advan- 
tages which they themselves enjoyed (qnlo^sna). The 
number of foreigners or Metoeci (jiiToiHOi), whom the 
capabilities of the soil, or the character of its inhabit- 
ants, or the hope of gain, attracted to Attica, was 
always very considerable. They were not allowed to 
possess landed property, nor to intermarry with the 
citizens ; the attempt to exercise any political right or 
to appear before a court of justice personally and not 
by their advocate (Trgoarattig), subjected them to en- 
slavement ; the payment of a yearly tribute was also 
exacted from them (jieromov, ^enxa reXm) : but, on the 
other hand, they were permitted to exercise their trades 
as freely as the native citizens. 194. Extraordinary 

1 It would seem, however, that neither the^ nor the inhabitantB of the 
Boeotian towns Eleuthera and Ordpus, after they were united to Attloa, 
received the full rights of citizenship, but were still subject to some re> 
ttrictions. 
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contnlmtioQs (ajcr^o^ac), expensive public services (Ib^ 
rovgyim), benevolences (inidoaBig), and military duties, 
were required from them no. less than from the Atheni- 
ans. At certain festivals they were obliged to carry 
the sacrificial bowls, water-pots, and umbrellas. Any 
relief from their special disabilities could only be ol)- 
tained through a decree of the people. To this class 
belong the iaorek^^ who, in consequence of their meri- 
torious services, were placed, at least as far as private 
rights were concerned, on an equality with the citi- 
zens.* 

§4. Slaves. 

195. Attica had no bondsmen, like the Lacedaemo- 
nian Helots. Their slaves were either purchased from 
dealers, or taken in war, or born in their houses (olxo- 
/cfwtf). Persons might also be condemned to slavery 
as a punishment. Slaves were either private or public 
(dovXoi drjfiomoi). The public slaves were employed in 
various inferior duties, and especially as an armed po- 
lice, under the name of the Scythians, or the Archer- 
guari {9ol6tai)j a corps which consisted at first of three 
hundred men, and afterwards of twelve hundred, who 
kept guard in the Ag6ra, and subsequently on the Are- 
opagus. 196. The condition of these slaves was for 
the most part very endurable. Even those who be- 
longed to individuals were to a considerable extent 
under the protection of the law. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether they were allowed to possess property : but 
their masters were forbidden to put them to death ; and 
in any gross case of ill-treatment they were permitted 
to seek an asylum in the Temple of Theseus, and de- 
mand to be re-sold. 197. Emancipations were fre- 
quent; freedom, and even political privileges being 

* IndiTidaals as well as whole states were sometimes allowed to pos- 
sess certain privileges, soch as the right of intermarriage with Athenian 
citizens, of holding landed property in Attica, and of freedom from taxa- 
tion {Ariktia). This was particalarly the case with regard to the iep6^tuot 
or consols, appointed by the state to watch oyei .tjbis interests of Athens 
ui foreign countries. 
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often conferred on those who distinguished themselves 
in war, where they were especially employed as sea- 
men. But they were never aUowcxi to visit the Gym- 
nasia, nor to l>e present at the public assemblies ; nor 
could they appear as witnesses, except in cases of mur- 
der, as liffp^ai Their evidence had no weight unless 
obtained by torture. 198. Emancipated slaves {imlii' 
^tHOi) were admitted into the class of Metoeci (193), 
their former master being now their ProsUUes or 
patron. Those who rejected this protection, might be 
again condemned to slaverv by means of a d/x^ or 
yqwpri anoijtaaiov. The population of Attica in her best 
days exceeded 500,000, of whom about 365,000 were 
slaves, 45,000 MetcBci, and the rest citizens, or about 
10,000 families of Metoeci, and 20,000 of citizens. 

§ 5. PhylcB and Demi, 

199. Complete political rights qualified the pos- 
sessor for admission into certain communities or asso- 
ciations, which were governed by their own officers. 
To this class belong the (fvXaiy dtjfAOi, qigargtai, and yspij. 
The first two in their more recent form derived their 
origin from Clisthfines (b. c. 608), who changed the 
number of the ancient Ionic tribes from four to ten, 
viz. Erecthgis, Aigeis, Pandi5nis, Leontis, Akamantis, 
OinSis, Cecr5pis, Hippothontis, Aiantis, and Antidchis. 
200. These were divided probably into one hundred 
and seventy-four Demi (181), the names of which were 
derived either from remarkable spots within their limits, 
as Marathon and Eleusis, or from the most important 
families amongtheir inhabitants, such as the Daedalldae 
and lonldae. The Demi which belonged to each Phyle 
were not necessarily adjoining districts, but were often 
at some distance from each other; and as the son's 
name was always inscribed in the register of his 
father's Demus, the actual residence of an individual 
might be totally distinct from the Demus to wliich he 
belonged. 
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§ 6. Administration of these communities. 

201. Each Phyle had its own sanctuaries, lands, 
and treasury ; with treasurers (tafiiai), and other offi- 
cers (imfiBliiTai tmp qtvlmv). In the public assemblies 
ol the Phyle the affairs of the community were trans- 
acted, local officers chosen, and persons selected to 
discharge the public jiutov^iai. Even the Demi had 
their sanctuaries, assemblies, lands, treasury, and offi- 
cers, such as the Tamias, the Demarch (di^fAOdOii), and 
the Euthynus {sv&wog). Youths, on attaining their 
eighteenth year were enrolled in the register (Jt^^lia^nxoi' 
YQttfifAatsiop) of the Demus to which their father be- 
longed. The same rule was observed also with legard 
to elder persons in case of adoption. 202. As it some- 
times happened that the names of persons were inserted 
surreptitiously in these lists, a revision was made from 
time to time, and the names of disqualified individuals 
expunged from the list of DemStae (di^/Aorai). They 
might, if they thought fit, appeal against this disfran- 
chisement; out if they failed to make their claims 
good, they were condemned to slavery. 



§ 7. PhratricB and Grene. 



6' 



203. The division into twelve phratriae (qp^ar^iai), 
and thirty families (/eVj;) in every phratria, was of great 
antiquity, and seems to have sustained no alteration at 
the hands of Clisthenes. These divisions were in fact 
entirely independent of those mentioned in the last 
section, being not so much political as religious and 

f)rivate associations, either originating in extended 
iamily connexions, or organized on the plan of such 
communities. Thus although persons admitted to the 
rights of citizenship (dt^iioTtoitjtoi), were, as a matter of 
course, incorporated into some Tribe or Demus, they 
were excluded from these associations ; and in conse- 
quence were ineligible to the office either of Priest or 
Archon ; but they might be created qiQatogeg by a de- 
cree of the people, or by adoption into the family of a 
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natiye citizen. 204. At the Apaturia (Wiretrcin^fo), an 
Ionic national feast, the names of new-bom children 
were enrolled in the register of the Phratria, an ar- 
rangement which acted as a check on those who 
claimed the right of citizenship in virtue of their birth. 
One of the family duties of the Phratdres was to sup^ 
port the relations of a murdered person in their appli- 
cation for justice, or, where there were no relations, 
themselves to become the prosecutors. The affairs of 
the Phratria were manased by Phratriarchs. 205. 
Families were originally tliirty in each Phnitria, each 
Family being also subdivided into thirty Households 
(otx/oi). These yirq were upheld as much as possible 
on religious grounds, partly on account of the sacra 

erivata, partly for the sake of the priesthoods which 
^bnged to certain Families. They had their own 
sanctuaries and places of meeting (Jl/oxai). None but 
the members of these Fhratriae and Gene were per- 
mitted to assist at the worship of 'Akoump ncttQ^og and 
Ztvg igxHog. 

§ 8. Trittyes and NaucraricB. 

206. Another, and it would seem a more recent 
division, was into twelve rgittveg and forty-eight path 
nQCLgicUf four in each Trittys. Two more were added 
by Clisthenes. These divisions seem to have had 
reference to some financial arrangements ; but nothing 
certain is known about them. 



THE POPULAR ASSEMBLY QEKK\r,iria). 

§ 1. Number, place, and mode of summoning. 

207. The sovereign power of the people was exer- 
cised in their public assemblies. Originally there was 
one ordinary (poinfjioi or iwoftoi) assembly held in each 
Prytaneia (/xxilf^aiai ^vQiai) and afterwards four. Each 
of these had its particular business, but this rule does 
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not seem to have been always very ri^dly observed 
On special occasions extraordinary meetings were con- 
vened. These were termed avj^ltitot, or if the people 
were summoned from the country jwtaKhitou 208. At 
the ordinary meetings the jpeople used in ancient times 
to assemble in the agora, afterwards on the Pnyx, oppo- 
site the Areopagus ; then in the theatre of Dionysus ; 
the assembly for the election of commanders, but* no 
other, being still held on the Pnyx. The regular sum- 
moners were the Prytanes, who invited the people to 
attend by an edict previously to the day of meeting. 
On that day they were called together by heralds and 
signals. 209. The maintenance of order devolved on 
the six Lexiarchs, whose duty it was to reject unquali- 
fied persons, and give to each qualified citizen a ticket, 
for which, on showing it to the Thesmothfitae (236), he 
received an ob5lus ; in later times three obdli. Those 
who came too late received no payment, and absentees 
might be punished by fine, attendance at these meetings 
being the duty of every citizen. 

§ 2. Proceedings at these assemblies. 

210. The meeting was opened with a purificatory 
sacrifice and prayer. Then the subject to be discussed 
was generally introduced by one of the Proedri, who 
were previously furnished with a written copy of the 
proposed law. If the deliberation of the Senate were 
not required, the proposed law was read, and the 
people asked whether they would adopt it. Their 
approbation was expressed by holding up their hands 
{nQoX^^otoveip, 9rQO)^8iQOTona), if the matter required de- 
oate, all above fifty years of age, and then all citizens 
duly qualified, were invited to deliver their opinions.* 
211. It was not lawful to interrupt the speaker, but he 
could only speak once on the same question, and was 
required to confine himself to the subject before the 
meeting. Those who transgressed these rules might 
be removed by the Proedri from the rostrum, turned 

* This practice seems to have been soon discontinued. 
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out of the Assembly, and fined fift^ drachmae. In aftei 
times they were assisted in maintaining order by a 
Phyle, chosen by lot for that purpose. 212. Each of the 
Proecbri seems to have possessed the right of protesting 
against the voting, a severe penalty being imposed on 
those who either obstructed or permitted it (imipi^ipi^eiv, 
diaxeiQotofiav dtdopai) illegally. Private individuals 
cotld also interfere, even after the proposal had been 
^one through, provided they declared on oath their 
intention of proceeding against the proposer for bring 
ing forward an illegal motion (yQfiqiij naQOPOfi^p). 

§ 3. The subject continued. 

213. The usual manner of voting was by holding 
up the hands (xitQojopia), Another mode, employed 
on occasions where an individual case was decided 
^for example in the ostracism (220), the admission of 
foreigners to the rights of citizenship, the restoration 
of convicted persons to their civil privileges, and the 
apportionment of punishment to heavy offences), was 
the use of pebbles (xpijqjoi). In such cases it was neces- 
sary that at least six thousand citizens should have 
voted.* After the votes were taken, the result (yf^qn- 
<Tf*a) was declared, and the decree engraved either on 
stone or brass, and deposited in the archives of the 
state. If the question could not be settled in one day, 
or the meeting were prematurely broken up on account 
of lightning or any similar dioarifiiai, it might be reas- 
sembled on the following day. 

§ 4. Subjects of deliberation. 

214. All the most important affairs of state weris 
decided in these assemblies by the sovereign authority 
of the people. Under this head we may class, war, 
peace, the conclusion of alliances, arrangements re- 

* It seems uncertain whether \he law required six thousand to be 
present, or six thousand to vote for the proposed mes^cie. See Thirl- 
waU'i Hiet. of Greece, vol. i. p. 194. , 
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specting every description of warlike materiel, expen- 
diture of the public revenues, settlement of taxes, &c.» 
introduction of new forms of worship and festivals, 
with other matters pertaining to religion, adjudication 
of the highest public rewards (such as honorarv. chap- 
lets, statues in public squares, maintenance in the Pry- 
taneum, exemption from taxes, and finally the admis- 
sion of foreigners to civil privileges). Ambassado'fs to 
foreign states, as well as those sent by other nations to 
Athens, were also required to submit their reports, first 
to the Senate, and then to the popular Assembly. 

§ 5. Legislative authority of the Assembly (Ecclesia), 

215. The legislative authority of the Ecclesia was 
in ancient times so circumscribed, that, although the 
consent of the people was requisite to the passing or 
repeal of any law, the real decision rested with a limit- 
ed number of aged men, who were bound by oath to 
discharge their duties faithfully. At the first assembly 
held in each year, the people were asked, whether they 
desired any alteration in the existing laws. If the 
Assembly decided that any change in them might be 
brought forward, it was next required that the proposed 
alterations should be laid before the meeting by those 
who were anxious to move their adoption ; then the 
people chose five advocates (aw^yogo^, cMntot), to de- 
fend the old laws. After this, Nomothfitae (vofioOhai), 
who received pay from the state, were chosen by lot 
out of the persons who during that year had taken the 
oath required of Heliasts (25^. These formed a court, 
over which the Prytanes and Proedri presided, and 
after hearing arguments against the old law from the 
proposers of the new, and the arguments of the advo- 
cates on the other side, pronounced their judgment, 
which decided the question. 216. The proposed law, 
however, even with this sanction, might be contested 
by means of a XQ^^h ^ciQctvofnor, It was then suspend- 
ed, and the matter referred to an assembly, which had 
the power not only of annulling the law, but even of 
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capriciously inflicting punishment on its authoi ; a 
power often abused m after times by demagogues and 
sycophants. This yearly revision of the laws was 
termed imiMiqojwia. As the unbridled license of the 
democracy increased, we find frequent instances of 
laws passed by the people without the intervention of 
the Nomothetse. To avoid gaps and contradictions in 
the legal code, it was'decreed, that no new law should 
be passed without the repeal of the old, nor any old 
law be repealed without the introduction of a new one. 

§ 6. The subject continued. 

217. All the officers of state were originally elected 
by the people ; but afterwards, when the power of the 
democracy increased, and the true principles of equality 
began to be misunderstood, they were chosen by lot, 
no elections being decided by vote, except in the case 
of particular offices which seemed to require special 
qualifications or a sort of public confidence, such as 
certain military and financial functions, embassies, the 
office of the ten Sophronistae, &c. The meetings call- 
ed for the purpose of electing magistrates were termed 
a^ouqzaiai. 218. The candidates, especially in later 
times, frequently employed {iiQ)(^aiQBaiaZBiv^ anov^aqxiaw) 
the most iUegal means in order to secure their return, 
and were only kept within bounds by the severest 
penalties. After their entry on office, they might be 
removed by the people for misconduct; and to this 
end at the first meeting in each Prytany (ixxX^aia 
KVQia)y the Archon asked the people, whether they 
wished the magistrates to be continued in office or dis* 
missed. 

§ 7. Judicial authority of the Assembly, 

219. Before the Assembly, as a court of justice, were 
brought complaints against magistrates and other unu- 
sually weighty charges ; the proceedings in such cases 
being founded either on an information (fu^i^ving), or ar 
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indictment (eiaayyeXia). Cases of this description might 
also be brought before the Senate, which had the pow- 
er of inflicting penalties to the extent of five hundred 
drachmae ; but the more important questions were re- 
ferred to the people, who nevertheless seldom voted, 
(as thev did on the trial of the commanders in the bat- 
tle at the Arginusian islands), but chose rather to refer 
the cause to the decision of the ordinary court of the 
Heliasts, electing at the same time avvdiMi or awtjyoQotf 
who were to act as public prosecutofs in conjunc- 
tion with the principal accuser. Difierent from this 
were the nQo^olai, or previouj complaints, which were 
intended to prepare the people for further proceedings, 
and to enlist their pre)udices on the side of charges 
hereafter to be brought before the courts of justice. 
This mode of proceeding was especially adopted with 
reference to charges a^rainst important personages or 
party-leaders. 

§ 8. Tfie Ostracism.^ 

220. It should be borne in mind that the Ostracism 
was not a judicial or penal measure, but simply a poll- 
tical plan for averting any dangers which might threat- 
en public liberty or equality. Every year at a partic- 
ular season the people were asked by the Prytanes, 
whether they dosired that the Ostracism should be 
employed ; and if they answered in the affirmative, an 
assembly was held in the ayogd, at which tlieir wishes 
were declared by voting, it being, however, understood 
that no decision was valid, unless the number of votes 
amounted to six thousand. 221. Persons condemned 
by the Ostracism were required to leave the city with- 
in ten days, and absent themselves from the country for 
ten years.' They might however be recalled before 
the expiration of the time by the people, who possessed 
the exclusive right of remitting any punishment or 

* 7*he ostracism existed also in Argos, Megara, Syracuse, and Mile* 
tDS. Its insdtotion is ascribed to Clisthenes. 

* The time of absence was afterwards restricted to five years. 
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Atimia. No disgrace was attached to the Ostracism 
nor was any injury done to the house or property of 
the banished man. The most distinguished men of 
Athens were compelled to submit to this proscription, 
until the administration of Alcibiades, who contrived, 
after the banishment of the demagogue Hyperbdlus, to 
obtain the abolition of the Ostracism. 

§ 9. The Senate or Council (fiovm 

JT Qualification of Members. Privikges. 

222. In the time of Solon the Senate consisted of 
four hundred members, viz. one hundred from each of 
the four Phylae ; under Clisthenes the number was in- 
creased to five hundred, fifty from each of the new 
Phylae. In the olden time only the first three classes 
{neftaKoawiiidififou Innelffj and ^evyitai) were eligible to 
^ the oflice, but when the power of the people increased, 
the qualification was extended to all who were imtTfioi 
and thirty years of age. The Senators were elected 
annually by lot (probsmly after the time of Clisthenes). 
The same members might, however, be re-elected. 
After their election they were required to submit to a 
doxi/iaaia, and if the result were unsatisfactory, others 
were appointed to supply their places. 223. Before 
entering on oflice they took an oath to discharge faith- 
fully their jenatorial duties {{oQxog ^ovUvtixog), and even 
during their session might be expelled by their col- 
leagues for misconduct. In all other respects, however, 
they seem to have been irresponsible, except with re- 

^ (Called " the Council" by Thirlwall. History of Greece, vol. i. p. 
194.) The senate posaessed the initiative in all deliberationB, with 
higher admixJstrative authority ; in this sense, therefore, it may be called 
a distinct estate. But in all other points of view, the Boulents, no leas 
than the judges {or jurors: Heliasts), and the Legislative Committee 
(the N(nnothetse), must be considered as a small committee of the people 
themselves, in opposition to the magistrates, who were their servants. A 
further proof of this was their irresponsibility ; and at a later period the re- 
muneration which they received out of the state treasury, as members of 
the General Assembly. In early times, the second council, called the 
Areopagus, possened also considerable power and influence. 
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ference to their financial administration. Eacli Sena- 
tor received daily from the state one drachma as a 
remuneration for his services. Their privileges were, 
exemption from military service during their year of 
office, and a particular place in the theatre {linos fiov- 
XevTixog). Their badge was a myrtle chaplet, which 
they wore at the meetings of the Senate. If they dis- 
charged their duties faithfully, the people generally 
awarded a golden chaplet to the whole college at the 
expiration of their year of office 

5 10. Duties of the Senate. 

224. The duties of the Senate consisted partly in 
discussing and preparing the measures which were 
to be laid before the people (ngo^ovXevetv, Trgo^ovUvfAo), 
partly in the management of various ordinary and ex- 
traordinary matters. They received the reports of 
ambassadors, gave audience to the envoys of foreign 
powers and introduced them to the General Assembly, 
managed the domfiaaiai (231) of the Archons, &c. Their 
office also comprehended the administration of matters 
of finance, war, and justice. In the character of a 
Committee of Finance they arranged the farming of 
the public revenues, received the rents, kept the ac- 
counts, exercised a general superintendence and con- 
trol over all public accountants and receivers, and laid 
before the people a statement of the public receipts 
and expenditure, besides distributing the state allow- 
ance to the poor and infirm. 225. The Senate also 
superintended the annual building of vessels for the 
fleet, and inspected the standing body of cavalry, which 
at first consisted of 300, then 600, and afterwards of 
1000, or, including the Hippotox5tae, 1200 men. They 
exercised also a judicial authority in receiving and dis- 
posing of complaints, which, the aggrieved party was 
either unable or unwilling to bring before the people, 
and had the power of punishing minor offences by the 
infliction of a fine not exceeding 500 drachmae. More 
important cases were decided in the usual way» unless 
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the people under peculiar circumstances thought fit to 

five increased judicial authority to the Senate. The 
ecisions of the Senate were binding only during the 
period of their session. 

§ 11. Manner of assembling. 

226. The Senate generally assembled in the Senate- 
House (fiovXivr^inof) on the Ueramlcus, every day ex- 
cept festivals. Their meetings seem to have been 
public, except in particular cases where secrecy was 
necessary. To avoid, however, the inconvenience of 
detaining all the members throughout the day, ana at 
the same time not to deprive the people at any time 
of their highest deliberate council, the Senate was 
divided into sections ; by which arrangement a tenth 
part of the whole body, or the Senators of one Phyle, 
-sat during a tenth part of the year (g)vil^ ni^favBvovaa^. 
The time during which a Phyle discharged this duty 
was termed a Frytany (nQviapsia), the members Pry- 
tones (nQvtdvBig), and their place of meeting nQvtavsXov 
(to be distinguished from the ancient Prytangum near 
the Acropohs), Qolog or Zytiag. 227. Here they were 
entertained at the public expense, in company with the 
a««Tiroi, or officers entitled to that privilege, foreign 
ambassadors, and such citizens as had done any re- 
markable service to the state. One of the Prytanes 
acted as President (imaTaTrjg) of the day, and took 
charge of the keys of the Acropolis, Treasury, and 
Public Records, as well as the state seal. He also 
presided at the sittings of the Prytanes and Senate, 
and acted as chairman of the General Assembly. At 
a later period we find nine other ngoedgoi, one from 
each tribe, and also a qivl^ frgoedgevovaa, 228. Without 
the permission of these Presidents, no question could 
be put to the vote {im\i)rj(pi^Bif) ; but the possession of 
this power was a privilege, for the proper exercise 
of which they were responsible. In ordinary years a 
Prytany lasted thirty-five or thirty-six days, but in 
leap year thirty -eight or thirty-nine. Each Prytany 
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had its secretary (yQafifianvi), chosen by lot, and its 
uiftiyQaqiBvg for the drawing up of public records and 
Accounts. Sacrifices {thit-^Qia and t^tT/i(}ia) were offered 
at the opening and close of each session. The daily 
sitting also commenced with prayer, particularly to 
Zeus, Athene, and Hestia ^ovXaia. 



C. The Magistrates (a^ou). 

§ 12. Different Classes of Public Functionaries. 

229. The functionaries of the state were, (1) The 
&Q%oneg^ or Magistrates properly so called, who wdre 
intrusted, after previous trial, with the administration 
of a certain branch of the executive government, sub- 
ject to the supremacy of the law and of the popular 
will. They exercised also a sort of jurisdiction within 
their own department, subject always to the control^ 
of the ruling powers. (2) The imfisXtjtai, who were 
intrusted for a definite period (generally thirty days) 
with the management of ^ome particular business, such 
as embassies, Synegorise (215), &c. (3) 'TnriQBTcu, 
servants who discharged subordinate duties under the 
control of the others, and were for the most part either 
slaves orfreedmen. 230. The first two classes were 
elected either by lot with xva^ot in the temple of The- 
seus under the superintendence of the six Thesmo- 
thetae (236), or by the votes of the people in general, 
or in particular cases, of a single tribe (agxcrreg xXtigmrol 
or ano HVOfJiov or avafiBvroL also xziQorovritol or aiQitol), 
Generally speaking the lot was the mode of election in 
the case of a^at properly so called. 

§ 13. The Proof of Qualification (domfioaia), 

231. Before entering on office the newly-elected 
functionaries were required to undergo an examina- 
tion before the people, and in the case of the Archona 
before the Senate aiso. This, however, was not a 
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trial of their abilities and fitness for office, but rath^ 
an inquiry into their political competence, and into 
certain leading particulars of their lives and conversa- 
tions, such as whether they fulfilled the duties of piety, 
good citizenship, &c. 232. From the time of Aristides 
every citizen was entitled to become a candidate for 
an^ public office ; no property qualification being re- 
quisite, except for particular situations of especial trust: 
for example, landed property in Attica and children 
begotten in lawful marriage for the office of com- 
mander-in-chief; citizenship in the third generation 
(ex tQtjotiaq) for the priesthood and archonship. The 
proper age, as some suppose, was after the thirtieth 
year. The candidate must also be free from bodily 
defects {atpsXtigf fiij apdati^oi). Those who were re- 
jected (oi anodoHtfia<j&£rTBg) at this trial (at which each 
citizen was permitted to state his objections) were 
punished with Atimia. 

§ 14. Responsibility of Magistrates. 

233. Every magistrate was required to render an 
account of his administration, particularly with regard 
to the expenditure of public money. This rule applied 
not only to magistrates, but to all who had public 
money in their hands, such as the DiaeteteB (268), Trier- 
archs. Priests, and Ambassadors. Their accounts were 
delivered to ten Logistae (XoyKftai) chosen by lot, who 
either checked them themselves or handed them over 
to ten Euthyni Uv&wod) who were also chosen by lot.* 
Those who could not render a satisfactory account 
were summoned to appear before a court, presided over 
by the Logistae. 234. In this court the interests of 
the state were represented by ten (rvpf^Yogoi or 6vr8ixoi 
chosen by lot for that purpose, but each citizen might 
act as an accuser. Until his accounts were passed, 

• The relation of the Euthyni to the Logistse does not very distinctly 
appear. Some sappoee that they were one and the same, or that LogistiB 
was a more modem name for ^e Euthyni. See Smith's JDietianary of 
Awti^itUs, article Euthynu 
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no citizen could leave the country, or take any other 
office. He was also deprived of certain other civil 
rights and immunities. The accounts were generally 
engraved on stone, and exhibited in public. Many in- 
scriptions of this sort have been discovered. Notwith- 
standing all these precautions, frauds were often com- 
mitted, especially in later times, and even the Logista 
themselves were not unfrequently bribed. 

§ 15. Limits of their power. 

235. The power of the Magistrates was gradually 
confined within narrower limits, as the people became 
more powerful. They continued a shorter time in 
office, their duties were more subdivided, and they 
were liable to have charges brought against them at 
the revision Umx^tQotovia and inoxBiQtnovricig) which 
took place at the first Ecclesia in each Prytany. No 
one could hold the same office twice, or be appointed • 
to two aQxai in the same year. The Magistrates had, 
it is true, the power of imposing an inconsiderable fine ; 
but even then the party condemned might appeal to 
the popular tribunal. They were, however, protected 
against assaults or insulting language. The only in- 
signia of which we read, were the myrtle chaplets worn 
by the nine Archons and some other officers. 

§ 16. The Archons. 

236. The highest magisterial office was that of 
Archon. Of the nine Archons the first (who gave his 
name to the year) was styled simply a^/oor,* the second 
BaGihvg, the third noXffiaQxog, and the rest ^e<jfio&etat. 
The authority of these Archons, originally so great, 
was afterwards, when the democracy became more 
powerful, restricted to the preparation of indictments, 
and the presidency in the popular court. They had, it 
is true, judicial authority in small matters, subject 

* In non-Attio writers, and especially in the Grammarians, i^x^ 
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however to an appeal. The duty of the Archon was 
to settle actions relating to disputed successions and 
other family afiairs; the Polemarch decided similar 
disputes between resident aliens (fc/roixor) and foreign- 
ers ; nothing remaining of the ancient military func- 
tions except the duty of superintending the funerals of 
those who fell in battle. The ^aaiXsvg had jurisdiction 
in questions connected with religion ; and the Thesmo- 
thetse in all other matters. 237. Certain duties de- 
volved also on the Archons as a body ; for instance, to 
choose the judges yearly by lot, to inquire in the ixaXi^ijla 
itvQia, whether the people desired to retain or dismiss 
the magistrates, and to preside at the election of certain 
military functionaries. The three first-named Archons 
chose each t^o assessors (Trdgedgoi), Before entering 
on the office they were required to take an oath ; and 
after the expiration of their year, if they had discharged 
their duties satisfactorily, they became members of the 
court of Areopagus. 

§ 17. Various Police Functionaries. 

238. The Eleven (oi li-^exa) were chosen by lot, pro- 
bably one (with a yqafiiiLatBvg) from each Phyle. They 
were charged with carrying into execution the senten- 
ces on offenders, and with the management of the pris- 
ons, took cognizance of any breach of duty on. the part 
of the police, and in certain cases, where the offence 
was public and in confesso, had themselves the right 
of punishing notorious offenders and common roguegj 
The mtvpofioi were ten in number, chosen also by lot, 
one from each Phyle, five in the city, and five in the 
Pirseeus. They were charged with providing for the 
security and cleanliness of the streets, and other mat- 
ters of city police. 239. We read also of officers 
called odonoioi expressly appointed to keep the streets 
in repair, and imararai imv vdaroDv, who took charge of 
the water-courses. The Areopagus also superintended 
many arrangements connected with public order. The 
ayoQatoiAOi (five in the citjr and five in the Pirseeus) 
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.Bspected all goods brought to market, besides exercis- 
ng a general superintendence over matters connected 
with trade. Similar duties devolved on tlie fifteen 
mroqfvXaHeg and the same number of futgovofioi. Navi- 
gation, imports, and exports, &c., were superintended 
by ten inifAel^Toi tov ifinoQiov, who were chosen by lot. 
All these functionaries had a certain jurisdiction with- 
in their own department.. 

§ 18. Extraordinary Functionaries. 

240. We may notice as functionaries appointed for 
extraordinary duties, the cMimi or avt^yoQoi (already 
mentioned, 215), who were the public advocates or 
counsel ; the managers of religious festivals (e. g. the 
imiukfitai t^v Jtopvaimr) ; the purchasers of beasts for 
sacrifice (j^omvai), or of grain ^itmrai), the ten judges 
of the sports {a&Xo&etai) at the Panthenaic festival ; the 
ten a(oq>QOPifftai or superintendents of the boys and 
young men, and lastly the ambassadors, of whom those 
employed on the affairs of religion were termed ^emgoi^ 
and tnose despatched to the Amphictyonic council 
ItQo^rr^liOveg and nvXayoqoi or nvXayoqau 

§ 19. Public Servants. 

241. Among these may be mentioned, the ygaftfia' 
ttSg, generally slaves, or at least persons of the lowest 
class ; the it^QvxBg, who attended on the higher func- 
tionaries, the senate, the Areopagus, and the people ; 
and many others, all slaves, and comprehended undei 
the general name of dfifioaioi [ynriqitai). 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

A. Administration of Justice. 

§ 1. Sources of our information respecting <^ '*- •♦.v 
Jurisprudence, ^^^ .^^^ 

242. Of the ancient Attic jurisprudence^ ^^ ^.^^IhAr 
times of Solon and Clisthenes, scarcely. '^^^' ^^ ^^"^^ 
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known. The whole system of Solon's legis.ation wa« 
based on the enlargement of a ground-plan which al- 
ready existed, and in process of time became more and 
more developed through the practical working of the 
laws ; for that theory had little influence is evident 
from the fact, that in the whole range of Grecian liter- 
ature not a single jurist, properly so called, is to be 
found. Our principal sources of information on this 
subject are derived from the writings of the orators 
and the later grammarians. 



jaws relating to pri'vate 



g to private persons.* 

§ 2. Marriage, 

243. The only forbidden degrees were those of 
parents and children, and of brothers and sisters by the 
same mother. It was required that every marriage 
should be preceded by a betrothal {iyyvri<5ig), with con- 
sent of the nearest male relatives, or guardian {ytvQiog) 
of the maiden, otherwise it was not fully legitimate, 
and did not entitle the parties to all the privileges of 
lawful matrimony, e. g. the jura agnationis {ayxiattla)^ 
which only belonged to children begotten in marriage 
in every respect regular (y^j/rwoi, oq&^s YfyeptifAeroi). A 
man was permitted to have only one wife, but concu- 
binage was not forbidden.' 244. The marriage was 
sanctioned by a sacrificial meal, given to the members 
of the bridegroom's Phratria, into which the bride was 
now received. The dowry was generally given by 
the father or hvqioq of the bride ; the husband had only 
the usufruct, and was obliged to give security, that, in 
the event of death or separation, the woman or her 
kindred should receive it back. The husband might 
**- repaix 

the Watei'ost important public rights have been already explained in 

manv arratf^^ '^^* 

> f y^ies connexions with ItTaTpai had a fatal effect upon the 

ayoQatonoi (^^ Athenians. 
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divorce his wife (ixaffiaeip), but in that case must either 
restore her the dowry, or pay her the interest of it, and 
provide sufficiently for her maintenance. If both par- 
ties agreed to the separation, nothing further was re« 
quisite ; but in the event of the wife wishing to leave 
{ifroXeinBiw) her husband, it was necessary lor her to 
lodge a complaint before the Archon. 245. The next 
of kin could claim, in virtue of his relationship, the 
hand of an heiress or daughter left without brothers 
(inUXt^gog), even although she were married before the 
death of the testator ; but on the other hand he was 
also compelled by law to marry even a poor Epicliros, 
or give her a dowry on her marriage with another. 
These imxlt^goi were protected by the law from ill- 
treatment (xdxooaig) on the part of their husbands. 

§ 3. Parental Authority. Adoption, Guardianship. 

246. The authority of the father and its consequent 
privileges were dependent on the full legality of the 
marriage, in virtue of which the son's name was en- 
rolled in the register of his father's Phratria. The 
father had the right of exposing his children, and of 
expelling or repudiating (anoxfiQvtteiv) his sons, if they 
deserved it. He was bound to teach his son a trade, 
and the son on his part was required in return to sup- 
port his aged parents. Adoption (aianolijaig) was gen- 
erally employed as a means of obtaining an heir: 
sometimes it was viewed in the light of a duty under- 
taken for the purpose of keeping up the family and its 
sacra. It was always, however, subject to the condi- 
tion, that there were no sons, and that if there were 
daughters, one of them should marry the adopted per- 
son, provided he were an Attic citizen. The adopted 
son could nof return to his original family, unless he 
left an heir of his body in that which had adopted him. 
247. Guardianship was under the superintendence of 
the state. By law the term " infant" or " minor" was 
applied not only to persons under age, who had either 
their father as their natural guardian (xvQiog), or other 
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imtQonoi^ but also to women, who could not engage in 
any matter of importance without the consent of those 
under whose manus or potestas they were placed. The 
legal majority seems to have been attained on the 
completion of the eighteenth year, when the youth was 
admitted among the Eph^bi. Guardians, although in 
most cases those on whom relationship imposed that 
duty, might also be appointed by will. The guard- 
ianship of the Epicl6ri, and the management of pro* 
perty belonging to minors, were subject to the control 
of the Archon. 

§ 4. Right of inheritance^ and of making a Will. 

248. None but children begotten in regular mar- 
riage were entitled to the property of their parents ; 
consequently itodoi were excluded from this priyilege, 
and could only claim a sum amounting at most to one 
thousand drachmae. The same rule applied to adopted 
children : blood relationship, as a ground of claim to 
inheritance, is called a^T^ecrre/a, and comprehended not 
only children, but collateral relations (by avyytveia, in 
opposition to alliance by marriage, which conferred no 
such right). Sons who had been disinherited on insuf- 
ficient grounds, might appeal. The children of one 
who at the time of his death was atTfJiog on account of 
debt to the state, inherited the arc/iia and the obliga- 
tions of their father. All the sons inherited equally, 
the daughters merely received a portion. In default of 
sons, the daughters inherited {inUXriQot). 249. With 
regard to collateral relations, it was the Attic law, in 
cases of ^ intestacy, that the males should inherit in 
preference to females, even although the latter were 
more nearly related to the deceased. When there 
were neither natural nor adopted heirs, the inheritance 
fell to a member of the same Phyle, except in the case 
of resident aliens (jistoixoi), whose property, under those 
circumstances lapsed to the state. Every free citizen 
had the right of making a will {diaiy^xij), with the ex- 
ception of the dtifionoiijtoi (191), adopted sons, and a 
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few others. Wills however were invalid, where there 
were heirs of the body not disqualified by law ; but if 
they were only daughters, a stranger might inherit, 
subject to the condition of marrying one of them. 
250. In all cases, legacies (dfageai) might be left, pro- 
vided the estate and the rights of the natural heirs were 
not injured. None but citizens (including dtnionoiijtot) 
could inherit property. Great importance was attached 
by the state to the subject of inheritances, the attention 
of the people being drawn to it at every ixxXrjoia xogia. 
The ground of this strictness seems to have been prin- 
cipally a religious fear, lest any house should become 
entirely extinct. 

§ 5. Laws relating to Obligations and Securities. 

251. The chief means of security in pecuniary 
transactions were written contracts {avyygaqiai) and 
oral testimony (jiaQtvQiai), By the code of Solon 
milder provisions were substituted for the old law of 
debt, which was very severe. Witnesses were present 
at the paying over of a loan to the borrower, and a 
written acknowledgment was also generally placed in 
the hands of a rgane^iTijg. As trade and barter in- 
creased, it became customary to deposit security («W- 
XvQop)- All borrowing and lending transactions con- 
nected with navigation and commerce being of the 
greatest importance to the state, the laws by which 
they were regulated were exceedingly exact and 
stringent. 252. The rate of interest was not fixed by 
Solon, and was generally very high (seldom under ten 
per cent). It was reckoned either as a per-centage on 
the sum lent, or as a certain portion of the capital, say 
a h h ^^ i- 'JSyyvi; (security or bail) was permitted in all 
sorts of civil contracts, as well as in penal proceedings. 
The ^ovUvtai were required to swear, that they would 
not imprison any Athenian, provided he could obtain 
the security of three members of the same class with 
hhnself. This oath, however, did not apply to persons 
accused of high treason or to public defaulters. In the 
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transfer of real property, we find no traces of the sym. 
bolic usages employed by the Romans on such occa^ 
sions. 



Judges and Courts of Justice. 

§6. Historical Account of the Courts of Justice. 

253. Of the most ancient Attic courts of justice we 
know very little. The Archons inherited their judicial 
authority from the kings ; but we find at a very early 
period mention made of the courts of the Areopagites 
and Ephetae (262), the latter established by Draco, the 
former confirmed and extended by Solon. By Solon's 
constitutions the people in general were admitted to 
these courts: it does not seem, however, that the 
judicial authority of the Archons was immediately 
superseded ; the usurpation of their functions by the 
people, so that nothing was left to the magistrates ex- 
cept the Hegemonia or presidency in the courts, having 
been gradually established, as the power of the democ- 
racy increased. 254. The .oyerwhelming weight of 
business in these courts resulted from the obscurity and 
deficiencies of Athenian legislation in many points of 
view, the love of litigation inherent in the people, their 
endeavours to subject the decisions of magistrates to 
the revision of their courts, and at a later period from 
the arrogance, which would make Athens the forum in 
which all the disputes of her allies were to be settled. 
The courts of justice, besides those of the Areopagites 
and Ephet^e, were those of the Heliasts, the Disetgtae, 
the Forty, and in ancient times the NautodTcse, or 
judges in commercial suits. 

§ 7. The Heliasts, 

255. The Heliasts (dixaataiy or, from the name of 
their principal court i^Xiaia, assembly ; aXitj in Herod., 
^Xtaatai) were a body of judges (or jurors), who must 
be considered as the representatives of the judicial au* 
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Aorit/ possessed by the whole people. Every year the 
nine Archons chose by lot six thousand citizens who 
had completed their thirtieth year, probably six hundred 
out of each phyle. Of these, five thousand were divided 
into ^ decades, the remaining one thousand probably 
serving as a reserve. They were all required to take 
the oath of office. 256. When any cause was to be 
tried, it was decided by lot on the same morning, at 
which of the various spots and under the presidency of 
which magistrate each division should sit ; the place 
was then marked out by judicial staves (fiaxttiqiai), with 
different numbers and colours. The number of judges 
▼vied according to circumstances ; sometimes several 
dwades sitting, at others not even a single one entire ; 
the number was, however, generally an uneven one. 
Questions respecting the desecration of the mysteries 
were tried only before such Heliasts as Were initiated, 
those which regarded breaches of military discipline 
only before those who were themselves military men. 
257. Their authority extended to all other cases, with 
the exception of indictments for murder or wounding 
with intent to kill. Each judge, on arriving at the 
appointed placfe, received a ticket (avfi^oXor), on the 
production of which he was entitled (since the time of 
Pericles) to receive a remuneration of three oboli (tgi* 
®?o;oy fjhaatixov) from the Colacrgtae (KmhutQatat). 
A he number of places appointed for holding the courts 
IS unknown. No sessions were held on days of public 
assembly, or on festival or unlucky days (inotfQoideg 
Vmai). On the last three days of the month, the court 
01 Areopagites sat, but not the Heliasts. 

§ 8. The DicBmcB. The Forty. 

inf ^' "^^^ ^o^T^t of the Diaetetae (diaitritai) was an 
fe i?^- ^^^'^'*^^'» ^^ which private disputes were re- 
hi? ^L ^^ ^^^^ instance, subject to an appeal (lqp«ai^) 
«^iore the Heliasts.' Four judges— scarcely forty-four 

^putes were aometimes aettled by private Disetete or arhitratw^ 
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as some suppose — were chosen yearly by lot out of 
each phyle. They were required to be fifty or sixty 
years of age. In each cause only one Diaet^tes, chosen 
by the magistrate by lot out of the phyle of the defend- 
ant, sat as judge. They receiyed small fees (ira^aara* 
eetg, deposits) from each trial. At the expiration of 
their office they were responsible to the Lc^istae, and 
might be punished with Atimia. 259. The Forty (for- 
merly the thirty) judges (ol tettoQaxopta, ot xata dr^fiovg 
dixaataC) were also chosen by lot. They itinerated 
through the Demi, and decided private causes where 
the matter in dispute did not exceed ten drachmae. 
On such questions they acted not only as judges in 
judido, but as magistrates injure, 

§ 9. The Court of the Areopagites, 

260. The early history of the Areopagus, and of the 
relation which it bore to the court of the Ephgtae, is 
yery obscure. By the constitution of Solon, the court 
of Areopagus (fj povlij rj i^ 'y^geiov nayov or h ^AqbU^ 
nayag), which consisted of men who had filled the office 
of Archon, took cognizance of wilful murder (com- 
mitted or intended), poisoning, and arson. The judges 
were responsible, and might be arraigned before the 
Euthyni, or expelled by their colleagues. The duties 
of the Areopagites were originally much more ex- 
tended, their court being not merely a dixouTT^giop, but 
also a ^ovXi^t the efforts of which were directed to the 
conservation of the laws and constitution, the restraint 
of popular licentiousness and magisterial delinquency, 
the punishment of offences against good order, such as 
idleness, luxury, debauchery, &c., the superintendence 
of education, and the maintenance of religion in its in- 
tegrity and purity. 261. We find, after the time of 
Pericles, the authority of this court greatly circum- 
scribed by a law of Ephialtis ; and although it resumed 
its place as guardian of the laws after the time of the 
Thirty Tyrants (b. c. 403), it was prevented by the 
increasing democratic license and immorality from 
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ever recovering its former power and influence in the 
state ; although on some critical occasions it assumed, 
or was invested with, extraordinary authority. 

§ 10. Court of the Ephetts. 

262. The fiftj-one EphCtae (itpitai) composed a 
court, the organization of which has been ascribed 
principally to Draco. Their jurisdiction extended to 
cases of homicide (dixat' q>optxcu) of inferior atrocity. 
Their places of meeting varied, according to the nature 
of the cause to be tried ; for instance, charges of un- 
premeditated manslaughter were brought before them 
at the Palladium (to anl UaXlaHitp), and of justifiable 
homicide at the Delphinium (to if JBltpiPiqi), The 
EphStae could not sentence to death, the severest 
penalty inflicted by them being banishment and con- 
fiscation of property. In later times their power seems 
to have been considerably reduced, the functions of 
their court being in a great measure usurped by the 
Heliasts. 

§11. Magistrates with Judicial Hegemonia, 

263. The judges, who were merely charged with 
inquiry into the fact and with the management of the 
consequent information, were also in most cases chosen 
by lot, but it depended on circumstances connected 
with the process itself, what magistrate should take 
charge of the preliminary proceedings and preside at 
the trial (r^sfAOpla rov dmaarriQiov) , For instance, in 
cases of disputed succession and family quarrels bcs- 
tween citizens, this duty devolved on the Archon ; in 
similar disputes between resident aliens (fiizotxai) and 
foreigners, on the Polemarch ; the King presided at 
trials relating to religious questions, as well as all sorts 
of homicide ; and the Thesmothetae in all other public 
and private causes, in so far as they did not belong to 
the jurisdiction of any particular magistrate ; each 
judge having a peculiar precedence within his owq 
lepartment. 
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5 12. Acccusations,^-Quaiification8 of Plaintiffs, 

264. None but citizens in the possession of full po- 
litical rights were permitted to plead in person. AU 
others must be represented by a person so qualified ; 
for instance, the slave by his master, the futoixog by his 
Prostates, women and minors by their nigm or iniTQanoi, 
foreigners by a host, &c. 

§ 13. Public and Private Actions, 

265. Accusations were either public or private. 
Public accusations (ygaqtal) were those in which it was 
set forth that the state had sustained injury either im* 
mediately or through offences committed against in- 
dividuals. The line, however, between public and 
private wrongs does not seem to have been very 
strictly drawn ; for in manv instances the plaintiff was 
at liberty to prosecute either civilly or criminally ; ia 
cases of theft, for example, where the value of the pro- 
perty stolen exceeded fifty drachmae, and in injuries to 
the person (either as a dixrj aixiag or ygaqiif i^Qseag)^ Any 
duly qualified citizen might bring forward a public 
complaint, even although he were not the party in- 

i'ured ; the fine imposed m such cases went to the state: 
)ut if the prosecutor let the affair drop, or failed to 
establish his charge by the vote of at least a fifth 
part of the judges, be was himself fined one thousand 
drachmae, and rendered for ever incapable <5f appear- 
ing as prosecutor in a similar action. 

§ 14. Various Forms of Public Process, 

206. The general term for a public prosecution is 
r^aqp^, in contradistinction to 8ixri,* a private complaint. 
It had, however, various names according to its dif- 
ferent forms and objects. Thus, besides the ygaqui 

* The word iUn is, however, commonly employed to ezpreas all aorti 
of actions, civil as wAl as criminal. See Dicfy of Antiquitiet, under 
Una head. 
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(written information) properiy so called, we have the 
Hdsi^ig, anaytoyri and iq}i^yti<ng, by which the magistrate 
authorized summary proceedings without previous 
notice, and the arrest of the defendant after mforma- 
tion received, unless three sureties were found for his 
appearance. We read also of the qiwiis, ngo^oX^, Biaay* 
yeiiof anoyqa^riy and other forms. 

§ 15. Public Prosecutions considered with reference 
to the subject of Complaint. 

267. Under this head we may instance the follow- 
ing varieties of process. Before the Archon, ygaq:^ 
ayafiiov and imtgoatjg, xaxoiaemg against parents, Epi* 
cleri, and minors; before the King, aot^tiaff, (popov; 
before the Polemarch, ajrgocraaiov, brought against a 
freedman for default of duty to the citizen to whom 
he owed his freedom ; before the Thesmothetse, v§Qemg 
(the more serious injuries done to the person), nQodo- 
ciag, xataXvGSiog rov di^fiov; before the Eleven, TiXonrjg^ 
Xwtodvciag ; and before the Stratdgi, aatQaitiag, Xtttto- 

§ 16. Private Actions. 

268. Those actions were denominated private, 
which related strictly to private wrongs or disputes. 
Private complaints could only be brougnt forward by 
those who had sustained the injury, or who appeared 
for individuals who were not permitted to plead in 
person. In all such actions it was a rule that the 
mulct or damages awarded by the court should be p^id 
to the plaintiff; and that, in the event of the proceed- 
ings being declared frivolous, the defendant should 
receive one-sixth part of the sum in dispute (iaa^eXia) 
by way of indemnification for his loss of time and 
labour. 

§ 17. Private Actions considered with reference to the 
subject. 

269. The following are examples of private actions: 
before the Archon, complaints affecting family rights, 
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and the disputes of the Chorftgi ; before the Thesiiio> 
thetffi, the dixij pld^fiSt and all sorts of complaints re- 
lating to the protection of property; and before the 
Forty, the dixii aixiag and similar causes. 



\ 



^ \ Legal Proceedings. 

§ 18. Legal Proceedings. 

270. The first step in public aS well as private 
actions was a summons (xlijmg or ngoxXriaig, =s in jus 
vocatio) from the plaintiff (6 dicixcav) to tne defendant, 
calling on him to appear at some public place in pre- 
sence of witnesses (xXijtr^Qsg). It was only in parti- 
cular cases that a vadimonium, or security for the 
appearance of the defendant (6 qiBvytav), was required ; 
nor was recourse had to the anayaoyri (i. e. the accused 
was not taken at once before a court of justice) unless 
he were taken in the act. It was requisite that the 
accusation in writing (lyHXtjfMa, Xr^^igj in criminal prose- 
cutions ygacfi^ should be laid, together with the decla- 
ration of the witnesses to the summons, before the 
presiding magistrate, who then examined whether the 
citation was in due form, or whether the party sum- 
moned had reasonable ground for taking an exception. 
271. In private actions (with the exception of those 
that related to injuries to the person) both parties were 
required to deposit security (ngviavela, sacr amentum), 
varying in amount according to the nature of the 
action. This deposit was always repaid to the suc- 
cessful party by the loser. In criminal proceedings 
we read of only a trifling TraQdajuaig, which was de- 
posited by the prosecutor. We read also of other dues 
called the naqaxata^oUi and the naqd^oXov. 

§ 19. The same subject continued, — Preparatory 
Pleadings before the Magistrate, 

272. The next step was the previous examination 
{ivaxffaig trig dUijg) by the magistrate, who settled the 
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issue to be tried, and received the depositions of the 
parties on oath (artmfioaia^ dimfioaia). Then the proofs 
were collected and preserved (in an tj^iro^) in readiness 
for trial of the cause. Under this head were classed 
such extracts from the laws as were necessary for de- 
termining the legal points that were involved in the 
question (these were to be read out before the judges) ; 
all informations relating to the case, the depositions of 
witnesses, either present in court (fiaQrvgim) or absent 
{ixfAOQTVQiai) ; the examinations of slaves belonging to 
either party (which was conducted by means of tor- 
ture, pdaavog^ and was considered very important), with 
various other papers. 273. This preliminary examina- 
tion often occupied a considerable time, especially 
when there was an vntafn^ia (an application for delay ^ 
founded upon an affidavit). There were, however, 
some sorts of private actions, which in later times 
must be decided within thirty days after the laying of 
the information (d/xae efii*tjfoi). During the AfaxQiati; in 
private actions the proceedings might either be set 
aside by a compromise between the parties, or quashed 
by the magistrate, if one of the parties could fulfy sus- 
tain his allegation by means of witnesses. 

§ 20. Proceedings before the Court. 

27'.. On the day appointed for the trial (17 xvQia\ 
the judges chosen by lot by the Thesmothetse took their 
seats, and the parties were called into court. If the 
defendant were absent without reasonable cause, he 
was declared in default, and judgment entered against 
him {ig^firjr xaradixd^eiv). By the law each party was 
required to plead his own cause. They might, how- 
ever, obtain the assistance of avvfiyogoi, and often were 
furnished with written speeches by rhetoricians. In 
these addresses every device was tried for exciting 
compassion and working on the feelings of the judges. 
The time which they were allowed to occupy was^ in 
most trials measured by the Clepsydra (Iw'eeV t<p efc<ji 
t!da«, a phrase employed by the orators). Dur ng the 
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speech all the proofs were adduced and explainec, the 
Clepsydra being meanwhile stoptrat the same time 
the witnesses were personally present. 275. The 
pleadings being ended, a verdict was given by means 
of pebbles (tp$g)Of), which were white or black, whole 
or pierced. If the votes were equal, it was considered 
a verdict of acquittal. Finally the sentence of the 
magistrates was published. If the action were a/wr 
tifi^tos^ (that is to say, a case in which a discretionary 
power was left with the judges, either because the law 
had provided no definite punishment, or because it 
permitted them to choose between two penalties, or to 
fix the amount of damages), a verdict of guilty having 
been returned {Ij ngmrtf \p^(pos)y the defendant was al- 
lowed to oppose his ttfitjaig to that of the prosecutor 
(tifiaa^m and aprmfiia&at), and the judges by a second 
vote (^ Hevtiqa \p7j(pog) decided between them (rtftav), 
or in some cases increased the penalty (ngoarift&p). 
This was the form before the court of the Heliasts. 
The practice before the Dieet^tse was somewhat dif- 
ferent ; still more so was that before the Forty, who 
acted also as magistrates. 

§ 21. Form of process in Trials for Murder. 

276. The duty of prosecuting in cases of murder 
devolved on the nearest rela^tions. As soon as the 
information was laid before the paaiXsvg^ the proceed- 
ings commenced with a ngo^gfjatg, that is, a proclama* 
tion that the accused should abstain from approaching 
all public and sacred spots, into which no murderer 
was permitted to enter. The king then instituted 
an ttfdxQ^aig (cf. 273), in which it was settled whether 
the case should be tried before the Areopagites or be- 
fore the EphStae (262) (subject to such exceptions to 
the court, as might afterwards occur). These inves- 
tigations were continued for three months, one in each 
month, and in the fourth the matter came into court. 

* The opposite to this was dytov Annnr^i, or the trial of oflfences, of 
which the penaltien were fixed by law. 
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§ 22. The subject continued,^ 

277. The court of the Areopagites was held in the 
open air under the presidency of the Basileus. A sol- 
emn oath was administered to both parties together 
with their witnesses. The accuser and the accused 
were required each to address the court twice, in per- 
son, and without any attempt to work upon the feelings 
of the judges. After the first pleading (usta rov nqotB- 
Qop Xoyov) the accused might go into exile without suf- 
fering any other penalty than the confiscation of his 
property. On the third day the members of the court 
voted. If the votes were equal, the prisoner was ac- 
quitted. The obligation to prosecute ceased, if the 
murdered man had before his death forgiven the 
murderer; the relations might also, at least in cases 
of unpremeditated homicide, themselves abandon the 
prosecution. The form of proceeding before the court 
of the EphStse is unknown to us, but probably differed 
very little from that which we have just described. 

§ 23. Judgment. — Means of enforcing penalties. 

278. In private actions various means might be em- 
ployed for compelling the condemned party to submit 
to the sentence. If a penalty were imposed or damages 
awarded, the defendant, if he were vfteQTqfiegog (did not 
observe the day of payment), might be distrained on, 
or sued in a diarj i^ovX^g, the loss of which would subject 
him to a penalty equJil to that for which he was cast 
in the original action. Foreigners might be compelled 
to give bail, or to remain in prison until they paid. In 
public actions, those who were sentenced to a fine 
became arijuoi, as being debtors to the state, and were 
obliged to find sureties, in order to secure themselves 
from arrest. After the expiration of the term (the 
ninth Prytany), the penalty was doubled, and the state 
was at last permitted to indemnifv itself out of the 
defaulter's property. Persons condemned to death or 
imprisonment were handed over to the Eleven (238). 
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§ 24. Appeals. 

279. Appeals {eq>eaig) were allowed only from the 
DiaetStae to the Heliasts. None was permitted from 
the decision of the Areopagites or the EphStae ; still 
less could an appeal, properly so called, be made from 
the Heliasts, since the judges in this court, as repre- 
senting the supreme power in the state, were arvnt^^ 
evfoi; but their judgment might beset aside (arddixog 
dixfj, naXipdixia), if any one could prove, either that he 
had not been summoned, or that his absence had been 
involuntary or without any culpable neglect ; or lastly, 
in certain cases, if he could prove by a dixti iffevdofia- 
QtvQimVf that the sentence was founded on false testi- 
mony. 

§ 25. Punishments. 

280. Punishments affected either the person or the 
property of the condemned (fiaestr $ anoucai). The 
first comprehended not onlv capital punishment and 
imprisonment, but also banishment and Atimia. 

§ 26. Atimia. 

281. Atimia did not in itself render the person on 
whom it was inflicted infamous ; it was simply a par 
tial or complete deprivation of political privileges. 
There were three varieties of Atimia. The first in- 
volved the loss of all political rights, and the confisca- 
tion of property ; the second, the same without confis- 
cation ; the third, the loss of several peculiar privileges, 
such as the right of appearing before a court of justice 
to make a particular kind of public accusation. Some- 
times it was used as a means of compelling state debt- 
ors to discharge their obligations, and, as such, was 
inherited by the children of the defaulter ; at others it 
was inflicted as a punishment for certain offences, as 
theft, bribery, cowardice, desertion, false- witness, im- 
piety, extravagance, injuries against magistrates, false 
or frivolous accusations in public affairs, &c. 282 
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In certain cases Atimia might be inflicted without the 
intervention of a judicial sentence ; and, the exercise 
of any of the privileges which it suppressed might be 
severely punished, sometimes even with death. The 
punishment called St^liteusis, or the erection of a pillar 
with the offender's name inscribed on it, differed from 
Atimia in its necessarily rendering infamous those on 
whom it was inflicted. 

§ 27. Other kinds of Punishment. 

283. Imprisonment was employed either as a means 
of compulsion against farmers of the revenue or other 
public debtors who were unable to find such security 
as was required, or to pay some fine that had been 
imposed. It was also sometimes employed for the pur- 
pose of securing the persons of accused and condemn- 
ed offenders, but rarely as an independent punishment. 
Confiscation was added to other severe penalties as an 
aggravation ; to banishment, for instance (not to the 
Ostracism), and to capital punishment for certain 
offences. It must be distinguished from the sale of a 
defaulter's property in order to indemnify the state. 
284. When sentence of banishment was pronounced, a 
time was fixed within which the offender must quit 
the country, or be liable to suffer death at the hands of 
any one who chose to slay him. It was inflicted, in 
conjunction with confiscation, on those who attempted 
to commit murder ; whilst unpremeditated homicide 
was punished merely with a year's imprisonment 
{anmavuafiog) without confiscation. Slavery was in- 
flicted as a punishment on those whose names were 
surreptitiously inserted in the roll of citizens, and on 
MetoBci who neglected to pay the alien-tax (fistoixiov) 
or to procure a Prostates. 285. Capital punishment 
niight in certain cases be inflicted by the injured party 
on the spot ; for instance, on robbers detected in the 
act at night, and on adulterers. As a punishment for 
offences against the state, it was generally carried into 
execution by compelling the offender to drink of a poi- 
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soned cup (xwrnor), or by hurling him down a preci« 
pice. It was inflicted for treason or attempting to 
overthrow the democracy (xardlvaif tov d^/jiov), for 
treachery (ftgodoala), as in the case of deserters (aito- 
fioXia), for denial of the state religion and disparage- 
ment of the mysteries, and for premeditated murder. 

§28. Falling off in the Administration of Justice. 

286. With the general decline of morals the admin- 
istration of justice also degenerated. The eagerness 
with which men sought the oflice of judge, arose partly 
from the power which it gave them of humbling the 
rich, partly from the pecuniary advantages which had 
been attached to it ever since the time of Pericles (b. 
c. 440), and had been augmented by Cleon (b. c. 424). 
After a time the power of the multitude degenerated 
into a complete judicial despotism. Selfishness and 
avarice found a rich supply of food in the crowd of 
actions which the litigious spirit of the Athenians, and 
the disputes of the allies, were perpetually pouring into 
the courts ; whilst an ample field was afforded for the 
practice of sycophancy, chicanery, and pettifogging. 
287. The rich were condemned for the sake of pensd- 
ties, which weAt into the public treasury, and thus pro- 
moted the interests of individuals. The judges were 
accessible to bribery ; the sycophants laid their infor- 
mations, partly for the purpose of extorting money 
from the rich, partly that they might find profitable 
employment for the people, whoge levity, selfishness, 
and readiness to receive false accusations they turned 
to good account. As instances of this wretched ad- 
ministration of the laws, we may mention the trial of 
the Hermocopidae (b. c. 422), and the condemnation 
of the generals who were arraigned after the battle of 
the Arginusian islands (b. c. 406). • 

• Comolt Thiriwall'B Hut, of Greece, to • i. pp. 411 and 475. 
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B. Religion. 

§29. TheOods. Temples. 

288. The chief deity of Athens was Athene the 
protectress of the city ('jiOt^ra nohag^ ^ ^eoii), whose 
temple stood on the Acropolis with the chapels of Erec- 
theus and Pandrdsus. Athene Sciras had a temple at 
Phalerum, They also worshipped Zeus {noXuvg, j^xeio;, 
&c.), Demeter and Persephdne {tm Oidf ^ ^r^Q nvu ^ 
MQri), Apollo, as the god of the Ionic race (nutQ^og), to 
whose sanctuary at Delos Theoriae (sacred embassies) 
were sent ; Artfmis (3rauronia, Munychia, Agrotdra), 
Dionysus, Hephaestus, Aphrodite, Hestia, Hermes, Po- 
seidon (Erichthonius), Nemesis, the Eumenides {ntfipai 
^eai), and others. Among the national heroes we find 
Erectheus, Triptolemus, Cecrops with his daughters, 
Theseus, and in later times Codrus, Harmodius, and 
Aristoglton. 289. The expenses of religious worship 
were defrayed from the rents of estates belonging to 
the Temples, and a per-centage on fines. Much of the 
outlay was provided without cost to the state (see upon 
the ABitw^iou^ 321). The Temples {taoi^ iega) were 
numerous and elegant. They were generally sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, and stood in an enclosure 
/separated from profane ground by an Iqhos or neQifioXog. 
In this enclosure was the altar (^mfiog). In the interior 
of the Temple (<r^xoV) was the statue of the god (o/f ^- 
fia), and the sanctuary (adutov^ lAiyaqov^ ardxrogot). The 
Temples were generally adorned with ofiferings {apaO^^ 
uata). Many of them (the temple of Theseus, for in- 
stance,) were Asylums, i. e. places of refuge for per- 
sons who had transgressed the laws (aavXa). 

§ 30. Festivals. The Panathencea and Dionysia. 

290. A great number of festivals were celebrated 
at Athens. The most important were the Panathenaea, 
Dionysia, Thesmophoria, and Eleusinia. 

1. The Panatbenaea {ta Ilamd^fma), held in honour 
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of Athene, and in commemoration of the union of the 
people in one commonwealth, were two feasts, /uxQi 
and fuyala. The first was celebrated annually, the 
other every five years (niPtiTfjQtg), in the month of 
Hecatombaeon. The chief solemnity at this festival 
was a grand procession {nofin^ to the Acropdlis, for 
the purpose of presenting a richly embroidered Peplos 
to Athene. At this procession, in which all took part, 
the Metceci rendered their services as axiadi^qiOQoi, vdoia- 
qfOQoiy and tntofptiapoQoi, There were also- contests, at 
first gymnastic (probably from b. c. 556), and subse- 
quently musical, which were succeeded by sacrifices. 
The prize was a jar of oil made from' the fruit of the 
sacred olive-tree on the Acropdlis. In the evening 
there was a torch-race (Aafi^adj^qoo^m, XafiactdtidQCfiia). 
2. The Dionysia (ra /Itorvaia) were four festivals in 
honour of Dionysus, (a) The little or rural Dionysia 
in the month Poseiddn (ta iawqcl Jiovvcia^ ra xar ayQoig), 
(b) The Lensea {ta Jtifata), in the month Gamelion. . 
Each of these festivals lasted one day. (c) The An- 
thesteria (ra *u4v08at^Qta) in the month Anthesterion, 
three days, (d) The great or city Dionysia (ra fisydXctf 
ta fV aattt), which continued for four days, in the month 
. Elaphebolion. Theatrical representations were given 
at the great and little Dionysia, and the Leneea. The 
Lensea were under the superintendence of the Basileus, 
whose wife (^aaOuaaa) offered certain sacrifices. The 
great Dionysia were conducted by the Archon. (On 
the Attic months, cf 343.) 

§31. Thesmophoria. Eleusinia, Festivals continued, ^^ 

291. 3. The Thesmophoria (ra '@£<Tfiog)o^ia) were 
celebrated in the month Pyanepsion, probably for five 
days, in honour of Demeter, the goddess .of harvest. 
They consisted principally of a procession of matrons 
to the temple of Demeter ThesmophSros in 'AXipiovg (an 
Attic demus), and their return to Athens. 

4. The Eleusinia (ta "Elevalna) were two feasts, the 
lesser and the greater, also in honour of Demeter and 
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her daughter (xo^i/). The lesser seived. also as a pre- 
paration for those who were to be initiated Qivariu, ^ / 
ftvtia&at), and was held yearly in the month Antheste- 7^ t- . 
rioQ at Agree on the Iiissus. The greater Eleusinia 
seem also to have been celebrated once a year, during / / 
nine days in the month Boedromion, with purifications, - ^ / ' 
sacrifices, and processions to Eleusis (7ax;^o^, iaytxal^etp), 
as preparatory to the Holy Spectacle (avtoxijia, inonrm). 
The initiation was open to all Hellenes. The priests 
{lsQO(pdvtai) were taken from the Eumolpldse, who had 
also a certain jurisdiction in religious matters. 

Besides these were a number of inferior festivals, 
such as the Oagyi^Xui, the TJQOfii^Oetaf the 'HqtaiarBiay the 
^j^ha^ to which Theoriae were sent, and many others. 

§ 32. Priests and Worship, 

. 292. Of the priesthoods, some were accessible to all 
whose fathers and grandfathers had been citizens, 
others were confined to certain sacerdotal families, the 
Eumolpldae and Ceryces for instance, who were em- 
ployed in the service of the Eleusinian Demgter ; and the 
Eteobutadae in that of Athene Polias. It was requisite 
that all priests should be of legitimate birth, without 
bodily defect, and of unblameable life and conversa- 
tion. These particulars were ascertained by a Doki- 
masia. They were generally elected by lot, sometimes 
from a reduced number of candidates previously nomi- 
nated. The time of their continuance in office varied. 
Their duties consisted in preparing such sacrifices as 
were either prescribed by usage, or enjoined by the 
oracle, or by the people ; in taking care that the ar- 
rangements and interests of the Temple were observed 
by individuals who brought private offerings, and in 
calling in and taking charge of the Temple-revenues, 
of which they were required to render an account to 
the Logistae and Euthyni. 293. The priests themselves 
received a share of the income, particulariy of the 
sacrifices, but in all other respects they seem to have 
home the usual burdens in common with their fellow- 
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citizens. Many religious solemnities were under the 
charge of the magistrates ; for instance, the king was 
intrusted with the arrangement of the Eleusinian and 
Lensean festivals, and the Archon with that of the 
Dionysia and Thargelia. The other officers employed 
in matters relating to public worship were the inifisXtjTal 
tnr fivatt^Qimify tmr JiowaitoVf the jafiieu tmv Icq^v XQW^' 
tnvy the three ili^taif who decided legal questions 
respecting the privileges of the priests, ai5 interpreted 
prodigies and dioatifuou, several sorts of leQonoioif who 
officiated at the sacrifices, the ^oStvcu^ elected by the 
people, and charged with the purchase of beasts for 
sacrifice, the ten Athlothetes {a&Xo&itai) or judges of 
the gymnastic and musical cont«»«ts at the Panathenaea^ 
with many others. 

§ 33. Decline of Religion, 

294. Although the state watched over religion, and 
punished unbelief and blasphemy with great severity ; 
and public worship, as wealth and the love of splendour 
increased, was embellished with the richest works of art; 
yet the belief in their traditionary deities was gradually 
undermined in the schools of the philosophers, and a 
sort of free-thinking spirit combined with superstition 
divested their splendid ceremonial of its religious sig- 
nificance, whilst it retained the mere outward form for 
the sake of its beauty and magnificence. Religious 
worship was thus degraded into a mere intellectual 
pastime, or means of amusement to the spectators of 
its works of art, its choruses and dramas, or at most a 
device for relieving the wants of the people' or supply- 
ing them with sensual gratification from the magnitude 
and richness of its sacrifices. 

' From the donations of meat usual at sacrifiees. 
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C. Military Affairs 

§ 34, Military service, 

295. By the constitution of Solon only the first 
three classes (177) were required to serve as soldiers, 
the rich on horseback, and the rest as heavy-armed 
infantry (onUtoa). These classes were selected for 
regular military service «x xaraXoyov. The Thetes 
served only as light-armed soldiers, seamen or marines 

fini^itai). Simuar duties were also generally per- 
brmed by the Metoeci. Slaves were never taken 
except in cases of extreme necessity. In later times 
we often find the Thetes and Metoeci serving as Hop- 
lites. 296. Citizens served from their eighteenth to 
their twentieth»year as mQinoXoi within the Attic terri- 
tory. The regular period of service was from the 
twentieth to the sixtieth year, but the maximum age 
varied each time according to circumstances. Bv the 
levy, which was founded on the division into Pnylae, 
the soldiers were distributed into ra|ecff and Xoxou 
From the time of Pericles the soldiers received pay, 
varying in amount at diflerent times. The usual wages 
of common soldiers were two obols daily, and the same 
sum for necessaries, when they were not furnished in 
kind ; but they often received much more. 297. Offi- 
cers received double ; the cavalry three times as much 
as the Hoplites, and the commander-in-chief quadruple. 
As a general rule, the soldiers were required to forage 
for themselves, which was by no means difficult in the 
earlier times when war was carried on only during the 
summer months. In the more important campaigns, 
however, and expeditions (especially by sea), the state 
supplied all sorts of provisions ; but wherever it was 
possible, the soldiers received money, and bought for 
themselves whatever the market afforded \ayoQM 

§ 35. Infantry. Cavalry. 

298. The Infantry was composed of heavy-armed 
soldiers or Hoplites, whose navonlia consisted of a hel* 
6 
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met, oo«t of mail, laige shield {onUv), lance and sWord : 
and light-armed {tpdoi, p^ftwol). An intermediate corps 
xreie the mltaatmij organized by IphicrStes : their arms 
consisted of a javelin and light sliield (ftArti). From 
the time of Themistocles, Athens maintained a stand- 
ing body of three hundred cavalry, which was after- 
wards increased to six hundred, then to one thousand, 
and at last, including the Hippotoxotse, to twelve hun- 
dred men, who received each a Katdffrtung for the pur- 
chase of his horse, which was also kept for him by the 
state. During the Peloponnesian war many mercenary 
lij^t troops were employed, armed after a fashion un- 
known at Athens (for instance, Peltastse from Thrace, 
and archers firom Crete). At a later period mercenary 
troops were very commonly employed here as in othei 
states. 

§ 36, Officers. Generak {otqoji^oi). 

299. The most important officers were the Strat^gi 
(tfT^r^TOi), who were ten in number, annually chosen 
b^ the votes of the people, subject to the especial con- 
dition that they should be lawfully married and pos- 
sessors of landM property. In ancient times they all 
took the field, and commanded each a da^ in turn. 
Afterwards, when the original objects of their appoint- 
ment b^an to be more and more forgotten, seldom 
more than two or three were sent out. In this case 
either one acted as commander-in-chief, or the com- 
mand was divided equally among them all, or each was 
chief at his own station. Frequently, however, we 
find armies commanded by leaders who were not Stra- 
tegi. 300. Together with the command of the forces 
the Strategi had also other important duties. Besides 
being charged with the management of all the taxes 
and civic services relating to war, they superintended 
the fitting out of the fleet and the levying of soldiers, 
and had jurisdiction in cases of military offences, such 
as iaTQania^ detXia^ XetnoTa^iop :^ it was their business 

* This word scora in the Gen. with Sun^ 
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to provide for the security cf the land, sea, and fron* 
tier. They had the power of calling the people to- 
gether to decide on questions connected with war. 
The office was highly esteemed, especially after the 
Persian war, on account of the splendid taJents of the 
men by whom it was filled, such as Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles, and Cimon. 

§ 37. TaxiarchSy Lochdgi, Hipparchs, Phylarchs, 
Peripolarchs. 

301. The Taxiarchs (ra^ia^oi) were ten in num- 
ber, chosen by the people by Chirotonia. Each of 
them commanded his own tc^ig, and took part in the 
councils held by the Strategi (299). The smaller divi- 
sions of the armjr were commanded by Loch&gi (jdaxa- 
yot), and other inferior officers. The PeripSli (296) 
had their own ntQinoXoQxpi. The cavalry were com- 
manded by their own Hipparchs {tnrtagxoi), of whom 
there were two chosen annually, and by ten Phylarchs 
(qpiiXapjfoi), subject in both instances to the control of 
the Strategi. In time of peace they conducted the 
exercises of the cavalry, took the lead in religious pro- 
cessions, and superintended the recruiting for the cav- 
alry from those who were qualified by their census to 
serve in that corps. 

§ 38. Manner of making War. 

302. During the period of hostilities with Persia, 
the Greeks learnt to conduct their campaigns . on a 
larger scale ; and subsequently in their various foreign 
and domestic wars many sorts' of fortifications were 
erected, and improvements introduced. Miltiades had 
already employed engines in the siege of Paros ; but it 
was in the Persian war that the art of attacking forti- 
fied places made the most rapid advances, and at a 
later period obtained its highest degree of perfection 
under Demetrius Poliorcetes. 303. Several sorts of 
engines (jii^attu) and wprks are mentiQRed by authors ; 
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Such as the jfoo^a, nvgyoi, x^^f^f testudo (for the defence 
of the besiegers), hqios, aries (in Philip's time), Harant" 
Xtai and h&o^oia (machines for hurling stones and 
other missiles). The state took especial care to excite 
men to deeds of bravery by the hope of reward. The 
wounded were attended at the public expense, the 
dead celebrated in funeral orations {Xoyoi imtatfioi), and 
their children educated by the state. On the other 
hand cowards were punished with Atimia. 

^ V .-^ ^ § 39. The Fleet 
304. The Athenians were indebted for the nucleus 
of their fleet to Themistocles, at whose suggestion 
twenty triremes were built every year ; the merit of 
augmenting it is due to Cimon and Pericles. At the 
battle of Salamis it consisted of two hundred large 
ships, and at a later period of nearly four hundred. 
Their ships of war {yriBg fiaxgal), which were managed 
by oars, especially in manoeuvring, were- generally in" 
TemeS'{tQii^Q8ts), The crew (7tXiJQ0D(ia) consisted of 
about two hundred men ; viz. at least one hundred and 
seventy rowers (vavtat and iqitai) sixty-two on the 
upper bank, and fifty-four on each of the lower ones) ; 
and marines or sea-soldiers (mt^diai) armed in a pecu- 
liar manner ; besides archers on board some ships. 305. 
On board transports ((TTQaricDudeg^ onXiiayoiyo!), the pro- 
portions were of course different, the number of sea- 
men being reduced as low as possible. At a later 
period (about b. c. 330), they began to employ larger 
ships, quadriiemes and quinqueremes. Among the 
smaller vessels were Triaconters {tgiami^toQoi), and 
Penteconters {mvtriMvroQoi), vessels with thirty and 
fifty oars. There were also ships of burden (oXxadc^), 
and small pinnaces or boats (xeZjyrc?, nloXa). The 
rowers were generally taken from the poorest class of 
citizens and Metoeci, and were sometimes even slaves. 

§ 40. Naval Officers — Equipment — Engagements, 

306. The legislation in liaval affairs belonged of 
course to the people, but the general management was 
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10 the hands of the ^ovX^. The chief command was 
vested in the Strat^gi (the admiral's ship was called 
iy GtQaTfjYig pave). To them, also, in conjunction with 
officers especially appointed to that duty (aaoarolile), 
was committed the superintendence of the equipment 
of the fleet. A single trireme was commanded by a 
Trierarch, who in ancient times received from the 
state merely her hull, but at a later period all her stores, 
standing and running rigging (cxBvt] ^Xira xai xQefiaurd), 
oars, rudder, masts, sails, caoles, and anchors. 307. 
In the Attic harbours were several docks (temgia), sheds 
{vmaoixoi), and storehouses (axsvodi^xai). The superin- 
tendence of the stores was committed to iTiifieX^Tcu rnp 
petoQim, an office to which one person out of each 
Phyle was annually elected. They kept an account 
of every thing belongine to the equipment and rigging 
of the fleet, and had the Hegemony (right of presidency) 
in trials connected with their department. The most 
formidable weapon in naval engagements was the beak 
(«iUj?oioy), with which they endeavoured to sink (xatu-' 
dim) or disable the enemy's vessels. Their principal 
flianoBuvres were the ditHnXoyg^ or breaking the line, and 
the fifqinXovg^ or outflanking the enemy. 



D. Finance. 

§41. Expenditure — Cost of Public Worship. 

308. One very considerable item of public expendi- 
ture was the outlay required for the celebration of 
public worship with its sacrifices, processions (nofiffaC), 
theatrical exhibitions and games at the great feasts, 
such as the Panathenaea, Dionysia, Eleusinia, &c. It 
is true that these expenses were defrayed in part by 
private contributions and liturgies (322), but the lia- 
bilities incurred by the state were still very considera- 
ble. Another great expense was the sending of sacred 
embassies (^emQicu) to Delos, Delphi, ^nd the great 
national games. For these Theorise two Triremes 
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(the Delian and the Paralian) were constantly kept in 
commission, their crews receiving four oboli per man 
daily. The state did not indeed charge itself with 
these disbursements, but still a sum was granted to the 
Trierarchs out of the public chest* to meet their neces- 
sarily increased expenditure. 

$42. War: the Standing Army — the Navy. 

309. The expenses incurred by the Athenians in 
their frequent wars were necessarily very considerable, 
especially after the time of Pericles, when the troops 
received pay, although the citizens provided their own 
clothing and arms. One heavy item was the mainte- 
nance and education of the sons of those who fell in 
battle, who were also provided, as Ephebi, with a navo- 
nXia. Another regular expense was the Hatdataatg (cbs 
equestre) and aliog (hordearium) for each man who 
served in the cavalry. (On their number, see 298.) 
It was proposed by Themistocles that- Athens should 
build annually twenty Triremes as men-of-war. Al- 
though this number was never exactly observed, yet it 
was required that some should be built every year, 
under the inspection of the Senate, to whom this duty 
was committed. 

§ 43. Public Buildings — Police — Public Rewards. 

310. Considerable sums were expended in the con- 
struction and maintenance of public buildings ; such as 
fortifications, docks, arsenals, walls (of the city and 
harbours), water-courses, streets, gymnasia, courts of 
justice, theatres, temples, Leschce, all sorts of works of 
art, &c. We may also reckon as items of expenditure 
the raising and maintaining the police force (ro^oroi), 
which gradually reached the number of twelve hundred 
men, all slaves, who received pay from the state. To 
this may be added national rewards,* public entertain- 

* These rewards were seldom pecuniary. They generally consisted 
in maintenance at the public ejqiense, Ateleia (immnnity from tazatioa 
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ment in the Prytan6um, presents to foreign ambusa* 
dors^ &c. 

§ 44. Payment for certain Public Duties. 

311. Many persons employed in the service of the 
state receivea payment, especially after the time of 
Pericles. Among these payments may be reckoned th 
ixxhjijucarixop or fua&og ixxXi^awujnxogt wages for attend* 
ance in the public Ajssembly, at first one, afterwards 
three oboli; %b fiovXevTiHor, the Senator's fee, one 
drachma a day ; ro dixaattxor^ the judge's or juror's fee, 
atriobdlus.' To prevent abuses it was provided by 
the law that no person should receive payment for the 
attendance at two places in one day. 312. The magis- 
trates had no pay ; but many other public functionaries 
received a remuneration for their trouble ; for instance, 
the public advocates (avpdtxoi^ avpwoQo$), the inspectors 
of gymnasia (amqtgofiatcu), the Nomothetse, the state 
physicians, and a whole host of secretaries, heralds, and 
other public officers. There were also, besides the 
Prytanes, many functionaries who were boarded in the 
Prjrtan^um (aiti^mg iv frQvra9ei<p), and many were ocuri toi 
(those to whom this public maintenance had been 
granted for life). Ambassadors received an allowance 
for travellf ug expenses {iqiodior, noQiiof). 

§45. Various Largesses (diapo/jiaif dwdoaiig). 

313. After the erection of the great stone theatre, 
the persons who contracted to keep it in repair (^ea- 
rgmrcu or ^earoonrnXoi) were accustomed to demand 

generally, or exemption from certain liturgies and contribations), a golden 
chaplet (for the Buleate, for instance, and sometimes for individual states- 
men, as in the case of Pericles, who was the first that received this hon- 
oar), stataes, as those erected in honour of Harmodins and Aristoglton, 
and sobaeqaentiy of Conon. These stataes were afterwards set np in 
great munbers. Demetrius Phalereus had three hundred and sixty in ons 
year. 

^ The payment of this sum was perhaps of but short continuance ; the 
r^gmhtr jtttofB fee, both before and after it, being iufo obolL 
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payment for entrance from each individual; but a 
regulation was proposed by Pericles that this expense 
(to ^BmQiHOp), amounting to two oboli per head, should 
be defrayed out of the jpublic exchequer. This rule 
was so far extended in later times, as to allow to each 
citizen a payment of two oboli daily for three successive 
days at all the great feasts (leQOfifjviai), whether there 
were any performance or not. This distribution, which 
was by no means restricted to the poorest classes, was 
supported out of the balance in the public exchequer, 
which strictly speaking ought to have been carried to 
the account of the war fund, and was at last applied 
by Demosthenes to its original use. 314. The mana- 
gers of these Theorica seem latterly to have acquired 
considerable influence, through the popularity of the 
arrangement (320). Another sort of largess was the 
pension received by poor invalid soldiers {idvvarot). 
This regulation was afterwards extended to all impotent 
persons, who received one or two oboli daily. The 
distribution of these pensions was intrusted to the 
Senate ; and all who applied for it were subjected to a 
strict examination. We have already mentioned that 
the children of those who fell in battle were maintained 
at the public expense. Lastly, in times of scarcity, 
corn was purchased by the government, and given or 
sold at a reduced price to the people. 

§46. Revenue {nogoif ngoaodoi). 

315. Until the growing power of Athens gave her 
a control over the wealth of foreign states, and her in- 
creased public expenditure called for regular or extra- 
ordinary contributions from her more substantial citi- 
zens, the public revenue was very inconsiderable. 
Afterwards it gradually increased, and is reckoned oy 
Aristophanes (Vesp. 660), at two thousand talents 
yearly, a calculation which will not appear enormous, 
if we remember that the tribute paid by the allies 
amounted alone to twelve hundred talents. Before 
the Peloponnesian war the state had collected a con* 
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siderable amount of treasure, which was all expended 
in that war. The public income was either ordinary 
or extraordinary, the former derived from the regular 
taxes, the latter from prize-money in time of war, or 
from the extraordinary contributions (voluntary or 
compulsory) of the citizens. 

§ 47. Ordinary Revenue from the Landed Property oj 
the State, the Alien-Tax, and Duties. 

316. To the ordinary receipts belonged, (1) The 
income from the various landed property of the state, 
arable land, pasture, forest, salt-pits, mines (/ucVaUa), 
especially the silver mines of Laurium. AH these 
were public property, held by the occtipiers subject to 
a ground rent, in addition to the price originally paid 
for the purchase. We may alsoplace under this head, 
houses, and the Theatre. The Temples also had their 
glebes, the rent of which was expended in the service 
of religion. (2) Taxes or contributions from Metceci 
or foreigners, who exercised any profession or trade. 
The Alien- Tax (to fistomov) was twelve drachmas 
yearly for a man, and six for a woman without sons. 
Even the slaves seem to have paid a tax. (3) Duties. 
The duty on imports or exports by sea was two per 
cent (TrevrtjxoiTt^), exclusive of a small payment for the 
use ot the harbour and the public warehouses. The 
amount of duty on goods brought overland is not 
known. 317. The three sources of revenue (tAtj) just 
enumerated were farmed out ; the larger contracts be- 
ing taken by companies (reXavai), over which a^jfwrai 
or raXoavaQxai presided. The management of these 
Contracts was intrusted to the Senate. The state en<* 
deavoured to guard itself against any loss from these 
farmers of the revenue, by requiring security and 
enacting stringent laws. Defaulters were visited, like 
other state debtors, with Atimia ; at the expiration of 
the ninth Prytany the debt was doubled, and the 
amount levied on their property : they might be thrown 
into prison ; and the law with regard to them was so 

6* 
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severe, that they were excepted, in common with per« 
sons guilty of high treason, from the benefit of the 
enactment which provided that no Attic citizen should 
be imprisoned, if he could find three persons of the 
same class with himself, who were willing to become 
his sureties. 

^ 48. Fines, Payments on Law-suits — Confiscations. 

318. Under the head of revenue derived from the 
courts of justice, we may especially reckon the novra- 
peia and nagaatwsetg already mentioned in our chapter 
on the administration of the laws (270, 271), fines 
(tifA^fiata) such as the thousand drachmas exacted from 
those who failed to obtain the votes of a fifth part of 
the judges (265), &c. ; and, lastly, confiscation. These 
sources of revenue became considerable in later times, 
when all the disputes of the allies were decided at 
Athens. 

§ 49. Tribute-money of the Allies. 

319. Another more recent source of revenue, but 
the most productive of all, was (he tribute paid by the 
allies {qtogoif tAfj tmv noUmv), which the Athenians, 
especially after b. c. 460, when the common treasury 
was transferred to Athens, looked upon as their own. 
Aristides fixed it at four hundred and sixty talents 
yearly ; in the time of Pericles it amounted to six hun- 
dred, and at a later period under Alcibiades to more 
than two thousand. During the Peloponnesian war 
the form was changed from a direct impost to a har- 
bour-duty, which the Athenians collected in the allied 
states, and which amounted to five per cent, on imports 
and exports. 320. The whole of this revenue was lost 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, but after- 
wards partially recovered. Originally the custody of 
this treasure was intrusted to ten Hellenotamiae, chosen 
yearly ; and it was unlawful to expend it, except against 
the barbarians; but latterly ^thens employed it as she 
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thought fit. After the Anarchy (b. c. 404), we find in 
the place of the Hellenotamise the iaifuXtjtal tmp OenQi^ 
kAv (313), whose office became so popular, that almost 
the whole admmistration of the finances was committed 
to them. ^ 

^^ 
§50. Ordinary Services of the Citizens {Am^vi^iM 

321. The oppressive character of the Attic demo- 
cracy manifested itself in the number of public bur- 
dens which it imposed on the wealthier members of the 
community. These services or Liturgies, which were 
established for the purpose of relieving the public ex- 
chequer at the expense of individual citizens, were 
either ordinary annual payments (ipivKXtoi), or extraor- 
dinary contributions in time of war. The ordinary 
liturgies, all of which had reference to religious wor- 
ship, were-exacted according to a regular cycle from all 
the members of each Phyle, who possessed a property 
amounting to at least three talents. 322. They con- 
sisted of, (1) xoQtjyia, or the duty of providing the cho- 
rus at theatrical entertainments and festivals, and of 
seeing that they were duly trained and instructed, as 
well as furnished with every thing necessary for their 
performance (x^Qtiy^Tv afSgdci or a^dgixoTg x^Q^'i* aiXijToii, 
tQayfpdoT^^). (2) rvfivaatagxia, which seems to have 
consisted in supplying all that was requisite for the 
celebration of certain festivals or sacred games. One 
branch of this service seems to have been the Lam- 
padarchy, or superintendence of the torch-race on par- 
ticular occasions (290, 1). The prizes, generally tripods, 
were laid up in thQ Temples of the gods, where they 
served to confer honour on the whole Phyle. (3) 'Ag- 
Xi^emgia, a duty performed by the chief members of the 

' Theatrical representations were given in the city at the civic Dio- 
nyaia and the Lensea (290, 2), and in the country at the rural Dionysia. 
The poets applied to the magistrates for permission to exhibit their piecei 
(xopdv alrgiv), and those to whom it was granted were sapplieifi with ft 
dionis by the choregi, l^^ong whom they ^ece appointed by let. 
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sacred embassies sent to Delos and elsewhere at the 
celebration of the great national games. A part, how 
erer, of the expense of these embassies was borne b^ 
the state. (4) *Ectiaat^, or the entertaining the mem- 
bers of a Phyle (cpvXttiHa dBlnra). 

551. Extraordinary Sources of Revenue. 

323. Extraordinary sources of revenue were the 
sale of booty taken in war, and the tribute imposed on 
conquered enemies. Sometimes, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the public Assembly was called upon foi 
voluntary contributions (inidoaeig) from citizens and 
M etoeci ; or a property tax (eiaqiOQai, trihuta) was im- 
posed on all persons, except the Thetes, payable in dif. 
ferent proportions according to the amount of property. 
In this case it would seem that only the Pentacosio- 
medimni were rated to the full amount, the census 
(rifAijfm) of the other classes being only an aliquot part 
of their property (ovaia), 324. From b. c. 378 a new 
plan was introduced, by which only a portion of the 
property was rendered taxable. For example, the one 
hundrea and twenty richest men in each Phyle were 
divided into two ovfifdOQiai, Out of each Symmoria 
were again selected the fifteen richest, who were 
charged with the extraordinary taxes, and in case of 
necessity with a forced loan to the state (ngosiacpiQeip). 
If any one objected to his own rating, as compared 
with that of a neighbour, he might claim an actual 
exchange of property (aptiSoais), unless the other would 
consent to undertake tne liturgies in his stead. Shares 
in the Cleruchiae and mines were, however, not in- 
cluded in this valuation. In cases of public embarrass- 
ment we have instances of the government raising 
loans from the sacred treasuries, or from citizens, Me- 
toeci, or even the citizens of other states. 

§ 62. Extraordinary Liturgies — The Trierarchy, 

326. The most important extraordinary liturgy was 
the Trierarchy, or charge of equipping triremes for 
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war In ancient times there were forty-eight, and 
after the time of Clisthenes fifty Naucrariae, each of 
which furnished a ship and two cavalry soldiers. At 
a later period the Strategi chose the requisite number 
of Trierarchs from the wealthier citizens. These* 
ofBcers either themselves took the command of their 
ships, or provided substitutes. Until towards the end 
of the Peloponnesian war the hull and mast, with the 
pay and provisions of the crew, were furnished by the 
state : the stores, tackle, &c., being provided by the 
Trierarch, who was required to keep his vessel in sea- 
worthy condition. Subsequently we find the stores 
also provided by the state. 326. If a Trierarch com- 
plained that his ship had sustained damage in a storm 
without any fault on his part, a Diadicasia was insti- 
tuted, to determine whether the loss should fall on him 
or on the state. Instead of one Trierarch being charged 
with the equipment of a ship, the expense in later times 
was often divided between two, and not unfrequently 
persons compounded for their Trierarchies. After- 
wards (from B. c. 357) the plan of Symmoriae (324) 
was extended to the Trierarchy, the ships being divided 
among them, so that a number of persons, greater or 
less according to circumstances, were united for the 
equipment of a vessel (avi^tsXtTg). . 327. This arrange- 
ment, however, being sometimes unfair as regarded the 
three hundred richest citizens, a law was afterwards 
passed in the time of Demosthenes, by which the pos- 
sessor of ten talents was required to equip one trireme, 
and men of larger fortune a number (not exceeding 
three) in proportion to their means, the less wealthy 
citizens being still allowed to club together. Th« 
Trierarchy continued a year, at the expiration of 
which an account was rendered to the Logistae. Tri- 
erarchies were sometimes undertaken voluntarily, oi 
particular stores furnished, or triremes presented to tht 
state by individuals. 
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$58. General arrangements respecting ordinary ana 
extraordinary Liturgies, 

328. Exemption from Liturgies was rare, except in 
. the cases of Archons, orphans in a state of pupillage, 

and unmarried Epicldri (245). No citizen was required 
to undertake two Liturgies in one year, or the same 
Liturgy two years in succession. Even the Metoeci 
were liable to this burden, which, although it now and 
tlien presented a favourable opportunity for display to 
the vain and ambitious, was in most cases an intolera* 
ble annoyance. 

§ 54. Management of the Finances. Different officer* 
for the collection, custody, and disbursement of the 
' public funds. 

329. The chief control over the finances was exer- 
cised, as we have already mentioned, by the Senate ; 
but the details of management were committed to cer- 
tain officers. Those charged with the receipt of the 
public revenue were riQaxtogsg (number unknown), wh> 
collected fines ; the ten tkoXtjim charged with the sale 
of confiscated property, and the farming out of the 
revenue, ten inodexrai (introduced by Clisthenes in the 
place of the old xmlaxghai^) who received the public 
income, kept memoranda and accounts, and decided 
disputes in matters connected with their oflSce. 330. 
The moneys received were paid into the public Trea- 
sury in the Parthenon, where they were committed to 
the care of the ten ra/jtiai tJjg ^sov, who had also charge 
of the treasures belonging to the Temple. Latterly 
disbursements were made by a jufiiag z^g dioix^asmg, or 
tmff xoivmv ngoaodoiP, chosen by vote every four years. 
This oflicer had charge of the funds required for the 
Current expenditure of the state, and paid such sums as 
were ordered to the magistrates and other functionaries, 

3 In later times the office of the rr(o><aKoirai appears to have been con- 
fined to the payment of the jurors' fees ana the providing the public meali 
in the Piytaneum. « 
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as well as all other extraordinary items disbarsed by 
command of the people. He kept an account of re- 
ceipts and disbursements, whidh was checked by a 
comptroller (amygagiehg t^g diow^aeng), appointed for 
that purpose. 331. The ra/iiag acted as overseer of all 
collectors, and of the public mines, to which duties 
special officers were also appointed, such as odonoioi, 
mX^noioi, rgtrigonoioif imfieXfjtai rmv PBe^gitor, &c. Be- 
sides the public treasure there were several separate 
funds set apart for the purpose of religious worship ; 
and various Temple-revenues arising both from the 
consecrated land (or glebe) and various augmentations 
from a per-centage on confiscations and fines. From 
B. c. 420 all these funds were kept together in the 
Acropolis under the care of ten rafucu tmv eemp, who 
were chosen by lot from the Pentacosiomedimni. 

§ 55. Money (pofitcfiu). 

332. The supply of the nobler metals, which was 
small at first, increased by degrees, the prices of all 
commodities rising in proportion. The Attic silver 
coinage, although gradually debased, was still purer 
than that of most other states, and in consequence was 
always highly valued in all 'commercial transactions. 
The most common silver coins were the Drachma (dga" 
Xl*^y which was the hundredth part of a Mina (fiya) or 
Attic pound, and the Tetradrachmon {ratgddQaxfiov) 
called also a atatrig. The Didrachmon {didgaxfiov) was 
more rare. Sixty Minae made a Talent. It must be 
observed however that the Talent and Mina were im- 
aginary coins. 333. A Drachma contained six Oboli 
(o^oiloO ^r two Triobola (tgici^oXa) ; an Obol two He- 
miobolia (rjfiio^oXia), The copper coins were j^aXxor, 
of which eight made an Obol ; Xenra, each of which 
"Was the seventh part of a Chalcus, and D'chalcon 
{^lxaXxop)y or the fourth part of an Obol.* Their gold 
coins were Staters (atat^geg xgvaot) equal in weight to 

* There were also silyer coins of the same yalue. 
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two Drachmae, but in value to twenty.* The Dane 
(doQeixog) which was frequently employed in Grecian 
trade, had the same weight and value as the Stater. 
There were also ^fiix^aoi, worth ten Drachmse. Not 
only the state, but individual Demi, had the right of 
coining money.* 



PRIVATE LIFE. 

§ 1. General remarks, 

334. In all the relations of private life we find a 
marked difference between the Spartans and the Athe- 
nians. In the former state, domestic life was little 
more than a name, the conduct of every citizen being 
regulated by ancient unchangeable customs sanctioned 
by the state. Athens, on the contrary, was the home 
oi liberty; and with the exception of the liabilities 
necessary to the existence of the state, which were not 
unalterable, but capable of modification, each citizen 
was free to live as he pleased. 

§ 2. Trades. 

336. The most important sources of profit were 
agriculture, rearing of cattle, and commerce. The 
soil of Attica, although by no means remarkable for its 
fertility, was diligently cultivated. Its chief products 
were olives, figs, wine of indifferent quality ; with mar- 
ble, silver, and lead from the mineral kingdom. The 
mountain districts were favourable to the breeding of 
cattle, the coasts to fishing. The land did not produce 

• The proportion of gold to silver was, therefore, as 1 : 10.- It alter- 
wards rose gradually to 1 : 15. , 

< We often read of the ^ginetan standard of weights and coinage, 
whioh bore a proportion of 5 : 3 to the Attic standard of Solon. One 
^ginetan talentsIO^OOO Att. drachmae. The EuboTc talent, which 
seems to have been originally equivalent to the old or ante-Solonic Attic» 
was latterly used only as a weight, and bore a proport ion to that of Solon 
•f35: 18. 
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sufficient com for the consumption of the inhabitants . 
a considerable quantity was therefore imported every 
year from Pontus, Egypt, Syria, Sicily, and Libya. 
Many laws were enacted with the view of insuring a 
sufficient supply. Their other imports were wood, 
various rbaterials for ship-building,* iron and coppei 
from Pontus, Macedonia, Thrace, and several of the 
islands, the more generous wines from the islands, &c. 
The exports consisted of manufactured goods, such as 
arms and other hardware, all sorts of fine lamps, furni- 
ture, and vases, clothes and woven articles. Oil also 
was exported. 

§ 3. Same subject continued. 

336. The trade of Attica was greatly promoted by 
the number of excellent harbours, the superiority of 
her coinage, and the wisdom of her commercial laws 
and commercial police. Exportation was not permit- 
ted unconditionally. Grain and several other articles 
could .not be sent out of Attica at all, nor could wea- 
pons be exported to an enemy's country. Wars were 
often occasioned by commercial restrictions or prohi- 
bitions ; and sometimes it was found necessary to ob- 
tain a supply of indispensable articles, especially corn, 
by compulsory means. For instance, the buying up of 
corn was restricted,' and the dealers placed under rigid 
surveillance. 337. Handicraftsmen, and small trades- 
men (KantiXoi), in ancient times were not very highly 
esteemed, nor were those trades ever exercised by 
members of the more distinguished families; yet we 
find artizans like Cleon and HyperbSlus raising them 
selves to power through the democratic constitution 
of the government. Solon and afterwards Themis- 
tocles and Pericles, especially favored manufacturing 
industry. All trades were open both to citizens and 
MetoBci. 

§ 4. Weights and Measures. 

338. The Hellenes seem originally to nave derived 
their scale of weights and measures from the Babylo- 
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nians and Egyptians through the Phoenicians Of 
those in use among the Athenians, the most important 
were the Olympic foot {noig), which was divided into 
four naXvuatai or spans, or sixteen ddxrvXot^ twelve 
Dactyli made a cm^cefi^. The fnjx^gs Cubit or Eii, was 
equal to 1} feet, s>x Palaestse, or twenty-four Dactyli; 
the fivyiip to five Falsest®, or twenty Dactyli. The 
SifYvia or Fathom was six feet ; the nU&QOP^ one hun- 
dred feet. (It was also a superficial measure of ten 
thousand square feet.) The ctddiop contained six hun- 
dred Greek, or six hundred and twenty-five Roman 
feet. After the Olympic ^ames had become a general 
Grecian festival, the stadion was generally used as a 
m<»asure of length for the greater distances. 

§ 5. Same subject continued. 

339. The measures for liquids were 
fiSTQtiTTJg = I: uidifAPog 
Xovg (congius) = ^^ Metrites 
5«(Tr^ff (sextarius) = i Chus. 
xorvXij (hemtna) = i Xestes. 
titaQTor = i Cotyle. 
o^v^aqiOf = i Tetarton. 
xvai^og = t OxybSphon. 

340. The measures for dry goods were 

fAtdiiirog. 

ixtsvg = i Medimnus. 

^(tiexrop = \ Ilekteus. 

Xoipt^ = i Hemiekton 

^iatiig = i Chcenix. 

xotvlri = 1^ Xestes. 

nva^og = f Cotyle. 

§ 6. Division of Time. 

341. The Attic year was lunar, like that of all the 
Hellenic states. The number of days in each month 
was alternately twenty-nine and thirty (jtijpsg xotloi ttai 
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ttX^Qsis). But as the lunar year, which contained three 
hundred and fifty-four days, did not correspond with 
the solar year, an intercalaiy month (^ijr ifJi^hfAog or 
ift§ohfi(uos) was added from time to time. Afterwards 
fixed rules were established for the intercalation, when 
the months began to be arranged according to cycles. 
At fif st there was a cycle of two years (tQtetriQis)^ after- 
wards of eight (oxroer^^tV), and lastly of sixteen (jxxoi- 
dexaeT^Qis)' 342. The first calendar was published by 
Meton (b. c. 432), who invented a period of nineteen 
years or six thousand nine hundred and forty nays 
(ifwaxaidenaettjQigf Mhtovog iftavtos), which continued 
for a long time to be the geiieral mode of computing 
time. By this method seven months were intercalated 
in nineteen years ; namely, in the third, fifth, eighth, 
eleventh, thirteenth, sixteenth, and nineteenth year. 
With regard to the number of days in each month he 
made the following arrangement. As his cycle of 
nineteen years would give in two hundred and thirty- 
five months of thirty days, seven thousand and fifty 
days, that is, one hundred and ten too many, he left out 
every sixty-third day {(jfiega H^aiQiaifiog), the efiect of 
which was that the Attic months, which had previously 
been fixed {aoTkoi or nX^qeig), were now changeable. 
Many changes, however, were afterwards introduced, 
e^cially by Callippus. 

§ 7. Same subject continued, 
343. The names of the Attic months were 

Sr^ate ] Sjin^mer months. (Hecatom 
'BondQoiiuiv ) b<^on, ne^rly^onr July) 
''Uvaverpioiv \ 

h. irMMfiaHtrjQKap > Autumn months. 

' : r^^v&BotriQimv > Winter months. 

f f ^,r Movpvxioip ) 
' ^^pjSaQpihaov > Spring months. 
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844. In the intercalary year, after the month Posei* 
de6n a second Poseideon of twenty-nine or thirty days 
was introduced. Each Attic month was divided into 
three decades. The first day of the month was called 
peofi^ia. The following days of the first decade ivere 
reckoned in their order with the addition of the word 
tarafiirov or ce^OfceVoi; (jifitof). In the same way the 
days of the second decade had the addition of im dexcc 
or ^£<rowrotf, and those of the third, inl Bixddi. It was 
however more usual to reckon the days of the last 
decade backwards, with the addition q^ifoviog or navo^ 
fiivov, e. g. SevrtQa ^^ivomogy the last day but one of the 
month (pridie cakndas), or the twenty-ninth of a ftij^ 
HoTkofff or twenty-eighth of a fiijp nX^grig. The thirtieth 
or last day of the month was styled £1^17 xal via ('' old 
and new'*). The Attic civil year began in the month 
Hecatombaeon, which corresponded nearly to our July. 

§ 8. Physical and moral Training of Boys {tQO(pi xo! 
nai^tioL), 

345. Education was for the most part left to the 
ffiscretion of individuals, the state interf<M:'ing very little 
with the discipline of youth. It depended in fact on 
the caprice of their parents whether they should be 
brought up or exposed. The father gave his sons in 
general a name, which in most instances, especially in 
the case of the firstborn, was that of the grandfather.^ 
The education of the children in the poorer class con- 
sisted merely in learning the first elements, with some 
art or handicraft, which their parents were bound to 
teach them. A liberal education comprehended musio 
(in the wider acceptation of the term), and gymnastics* 
the former for the cultivation of the mind, the latter for 
iving health, strength and comeliness (cvcjia) to the 
'y. 346. The special superintendence of the chil- 

^ As the Greekfl bore only one nanie,itwas usaal to distingnish them 
by adding that of the fiither {iraTp6dev dyo/id^civ). The official designation 
was derived from the demos, e. g. *Ayri0wy i Kii^cvcvf, Ntjctfarparos k 
Otociordov, AriftooBiinii Aif/io<rOi»ovs XlMavtsOs, 
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dren was committed to a slave {itaiHaymyog), by whom 
they were always accompanied until they were admit* 
ted among the Eph^bi. instruction in grammar be^an 
at seven years old, and was given by a grammarian, 
who taught the children (yQdfifiara diddaxetp) the first 
elements (reading, writing, and arithmetic), together 
with recitation, learning oy heart, and writing from 
dicfktion. For these exercises they generally used the 
writings of poets, such as Homer, Resiod, Theognis, 
&c. 

§ 9. Same subject continued, 

347. About their thirteenth year, the bovs were 
sent to a Citharistes, who taught them as much music 
and singing as was thought necessary for a gentleman. 
In gymnastics they received the instruction of the 
nttidoTQi^ai in the Gymnasia, whither they were sent, 
not so much for the purpose of qualifying them to be- 
come Athletes, as of giving them strength, pliability, 
and gracefulness. Education was superintended by 
the Areop^Lgus. For this purpose, at least in later 
times, three amq)QOviaTaif paid by the state, were sta- 
tioned in the Gymnasia. Slaves were not allowed to 
take part in the exercises. There were several regula- 
tions for the maintenance of discipline and morality, 
which, however, were gradually relaxed, as the char- 
acter of the people degenerated. 

§ 10. Same subject continued, 

Q 

346. Their instruction in music and grammar con- 
tinued until their eighteenth year, the two last years 
being chiefly spent in the Gymnasia, after which the 
youths were sent out to their two years' service as 
perip5li (296). As civilization increased, the circle of 
education in both branches became wider. In the 

fymnastic school many began to learn Hoplomachy, 
ancing, and riding; whilst music was followed by 
geometry, drawing, and at a later period by rhetoric, 
sophistry, and phuosophy, which were often taught by 
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celebrated professors on extravagant terms. 349. The 
, advance oi education was aided especially by that taste 
for the fine arts which had been awakened even in the 
days of the Pisistratidae, and had been more widely 
developing itself since the time of Pericles, by the 
constant sight of the manv plastic or dramatic works 
of art connected principally with public worship, and 
by the varied influence of their restless political life. 
Hence the Athenians were distinguished for politeness 
and a taste for the beautiful, as well as for an anxious 
yearninc after knowledge, which they sought to gratify 
by lively discussion and instructive conversation. 
&>metimes, however, this propensity degenerated into 
a love of trifling gossip (adoUaxio). 

p § 11. Female Education. 

"" 350. The education of girls was jconducted at home 
under the eye of their mother, and aimed rather at 
making them good housewives than accomplished wo- 
men. They generally led a very retired life, seldom 
appearing in public, except at religious festivals. It 
has been a subject of dispute, whether they vished the 
theatres or not, but at all events in the olden time they 
were only permitted to be present at tragedies.' They 
generally married very early ; and it was considered 
unbecoming for them to trouble themselves about state 
afiairs, and matters which more properly belonged to 
men. They were subject to the inspection of the 
.^ yvfoiMfoiAoi^^dJi office undoubtedly of modern creation. 
The free intercourse between the sexes enjoyed in our 
days, and the influence which it exercises over the 
whole life and character, both of males and females, 
were in great measure unknown to the Athenians) 

§ 12. Meals. 
^ 351. Among entertainments of a public character 
we have already mentioned the aitriaig iv ngviaveiq^ and 

* See Smith's Diefy of Antiquitiea, article Theatrum, where Xkm 
Mme view is advosated. 
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the StnicMig, or feasting of the Phyle (qivXittxa diinva) 
Their social meals were the Igafoi^ or pic-nics, to 
which each contributed his proportion either in money 
or provisions (avptPoXcu). The usual daily meals were 
anqdtvjjmy breakfast, aqiatov^ dinner (or luncheon, at 
noon), and ^Blnvovt supper ^or rather dinner, as being 
the principal meal of the aay). For many ages the 
entertainments .of the Athenians were exceedingly 
simple ; but the luxury which began to reisn in the 
time of Pericles (b. c. 440), extended itself to their 
tables, which were furnished with the most exquisite 
delicacies of the continent and islands. 352. many 
ineffectual atten^pts-were made ^o re s trai n: this tide of 
extravagance by legislative enactments ; such as pro- 
hibiting the use of unmixed wine or the invitation of 
more than thirty guests to a banquet, and making 
drunkenness in an Archon a capital offence. The 
entertainment, at which the guests reclined on couches 
(xiUroi) with cushions {atQuiiAata) consisted of several 
courses (peinvov ngooifuop, nscpaiii deinfov, midognuFfta 
or lUtadoQnWj devreQai jgdnB^Mf TQayrifiata sweetmeats 
and fruit). S3^posia or wine-parties usualljr followed 
the datrvWf but were considered distinct parties. 353. 
The best wine was brought from the islands of Chios 
and Lesbos, and was generally drunk mixed with water, 
warm or cold (xQanqg) . The entertainer, or whoever did 
the honours at table and presided over the drinking, was 
termed nvfinoalaQXog, The guests were anointed and 
wore garlands at the Symposia. Besides conversation, 
they were amused with jokes of Parasites {ytXfxnonoiot), 
music, songs (<7xo>l/a), and dancing. After supper they 
had draughts {mttBia) and dice (av^eia), but the favour- 
ite game of all was the Kotra^og.* The women of the 
family took no part in these entertainments. 

* The Cottabus was a social game introduced from Sicily into Greece. 
The simplest way of playing it was this : one of the company threw out 
of a goblet a certain quantity of pure wine, at a certain distance, into a 
metal basin, endeavouring to perfonft^ this exploit in sach a manner as 
not to spill any of the wine. While he was doing this he either thought 
«f or inonounced the name of his mistress, and from the more or less full 
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§ 13. Dress, 

854. In their dress as well as their diet great changes 
were gradually introduced. The old Ionic costume 
with its lone flowing Chiton, generally of linen (xttwsf 
hfOi), and the carefully frizded hair with its golden 
cicdd® (xQvaoi rhtTyBg), were displaced by the shorter 
Doric Chiton of wool, and a more simple head-dress. 
A chiton with an opening in the sleeve for the left arm, 
worn principally by slaves and the labouring class, was 
called iinfiig. The surtout (l/iduof) consisted of one 
large square piece ; a coarser winter cloak was called 
Xkdipa^ a thinner, x^^^^- ^^^* ^^^ Ephebi had a 
particular sort of surtout (x^f*vg). Generally speaking 
the men wore nothing on their heads, except on a 
journey (xvp^, ntlogt nittMog^ the last for Ephebi). On 
their feet they wore either soles or sandals, generally 
of leather (yno^fiara), or shoes which covered tbs 
whole foot, with several intermediate varieties {aav^i- 
La, HQfjmg, iiJt^ois, ^Xavrai^ iv^QOfjiideg). The women's 
garments (of linen, wool, and ^icaog^ afterwards of silk, 
^ofi^vi), were long and flowing, confined by a girdle 
round the waist, and in this respect distinguished from 
the more free and light Doric costume, in later times 
luxury prevailed to a great extent in both sexes. 

§ 14. Houses, 

^ 35ff. The Athenian men generally lived in public. 
Most of their time was passed in the Agora (nXj&ovaa 
ayogd the forenoon), or in visiting the Gymnasia and 
public shops or booths of the hairdressers, dealers in 
perfumes, &c., which were all places of general resort. 
A consequence of this sort of life was, that little atten- 
tion was bestowed on domestic architecture; after- 
wards, however, as the interest in public life declined, 

and pure sound with which the wine struck against the metal basin, the 
lover drew his conclusions respecting the attachment of the object of hia 
love. For the other and more complicated forms of the game, see Dicfjf 
•f Antiquities, article Cottabua. 
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men began to build more roomy and handsome private 
houses, which they filled with expensive furniture 
(SmaXa, axsvrj). Of the character and arrangement of 
their houses, we know very little.^ Most of those 
occupied by single families {oUiat) had no second story 
{insQ^op). The court in front of the house was called 
nqi&vQov : in the interior was an open space {nzQiar'ifXop) 
surrounded by pillars. 357. The apartments of the 
men {avdQfowitg) and women (/vraixonrc^) were sepa- 
rated by a door {ftiaavXog), the former being probably 
in the front of the house, the latter at the back, or in 
the vnfq^ov^ where there was one.^ The companv or 
eating-room was called avdQdf^ the bed-chambers 
0aka(ioi. In the superior houses there were chambers 
set apart for guests (Jeww?). Those who wished to 
enter from the street were obliged to knock for admis* 
sion (xQovsip^ xonretf — the rapping at the door by those 
who loent out was called xpocpHp).^ Athens was by no 
means handsomely built. The streets were narrow, 
and the houses insignificant. Their number (including 
the Piraeeus and Munychia) amounted to about ten 
thousand. They were either oUlat for a single family, 
or avpotniai, lodging-houses, in which several families 
lived together. 

§ 15. Funerals, 

358. The interment of the dead and conservation 
of their graves was a sacred duty inculcated by the 
law, especially on the sons of the deceased. The burial 
of a corpse in a proper manner was called ta dixata, ra 
fifufia. Those who found dead bodies were required 
at least to.cover them with earth. From the time of 
Clisthenes the duty of burying them was imposed on 

' For an interesting and full account of Grecian houses, see Dief$ of 
■Antiquities, article House. 

' A double house, in the Greek sense, was one which had an ipper 
Wory that exactly corresponded, in the arrangement of its rooms, &c., 
with the lower story. Cj. Lys. in Sim. 

* The object of this was to give notice to the passers by, for the doort 
opened mtitoarda. 

1 
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the Demarchs. The fiineral duties were strictly de- 
fined. The corpse was washed, anointed, clothed 
crowned with a chaplet, and then laid out in the vesti« 
bule on a jcXiVi; (frQori&eaOat), A vessel of water (oq* 
da9top) was placed in front of the house. Over the bier 
the^ uttered loud lamentations, the violent outbreak of 
which was restricted, it is said, by Solon. The pro- 
cession was headed by a band of musicians (&Qijrf^oi)f 
who were followed by a train of men and women in 
mourning, the nearest relations with their hair shaven. 
359. Both burning (xcuetv) and interment (xatoQvttur) 
were usual {^antetv is the general term for burying). 
When the corpse was burnt, the ashes were collected 
into an urn. The funeral was succeeded by a solemn 
meal (aeQidstntof), and afterwards by sacrifices for the 
dead. The funeral rites of those who fell in defence 
of their country were celebrated with especial magnifi- 
cence. There were several burial-grounds near the 
city ; such as the outer Ceramlcus. The stone monu- 
ments Qifi^fiaTa, ai^fAUta) were often very expensive. A 
feneral festival in honour of the dead was celebrated 
y the state in the month Anthesterion. (cf. 343.) 



POINTS OF UNION FOR THE WHOLE OF GREECE. 

A. Festivals and Games. 

§1. Local Festivals, The great National Festivals. 

360. The lively and sociable character of tim 
Greeks occasioned many social meetings, which ac- 
quired importance from their close connexion with 
rdigious festivals, and with the public gymnastic exer- 
cises, which played an important part in Grecian edu- 
cation, as promoting the development of strength and 
adroitness, and laying the foundation of military brave- 
ry, besides exhibiting models of manly beauty.* In 

* We hare a proof of the interest taken by the Hellenes in these ex- 
f Tcises in the ntonber of vaXaiaTpaif yvjiva<na^ erdSia. 6p6fiiHm linr4ip9^ot^ ^Q 
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many parts of Greece we find periodical festivals of 
this description,* to which the rest of the Greeks were 
admitted. Four of these gradually raised themselves 
from the rank of local to that of national solemnities, 
Viz., the games at Olympia in Elis, at Delphi in Phocis, 
at Nem^a in Argolis, and on the Isthmus of Corinth. 
361. These festivals, at which all persons not Greeks,* 
and all slaves were excluded from contending, would 
naturally arouse and sustain the feeling of national 
unity and mutual dependence, which was also pro- 
moted by the great fairs which accompanied the irar^- 
yvgeig. A later festival, that bore a national character, 
was the Eleutherian feast at Plataea, established at the 
suggestion of Aristides to commemorate the victory of 
the Greeks over the Persians. This solemnity was 
celebrated every five years, and continued to be ob- 
served for a long time, although not very highly 
esteemed. 

§2. Tfie Olympic Games {aymv 'Olvfimtt). 

362. The Olympic games were traced back by the 
ancients to the mythic times, generally to the days of 
Hercules. They are not, however, mentioned by Ho- 
mer, a circumstance which would seem to indicate that 
in his time they were at all events not very splendid. 
At a later period they seem to have been revived and 
arranged, three hundred years after the fall of Troy, by 
the Elean prince Iphitus, in conjunction with the Lace- 
daemonian legislator Lycurgus.' A list was kept of 
the victors in an unbroken series from b. c. 776.® On 
this was afterwards founded the reckoning of time by 
Olympiads. The games were held in honour of Zeus, 

• Even in Homei's poetry we find notices of gymnastic contests and 
horse races. II. xi. 699 ; xxiii. 257. Od. viii. 120. The prizes (a«0Xa, 
Att. ie\a) were goblets, cauldrons, tripods, arms, talents of silver, ironi 
female slaves, horses, males, and oxen. 

• We find, however, that Macedonians and Romans, as iqas^rp qf 
Greece, were allowed to contend at the Olympic games. 

' See Thirlwall's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 153. 

• Corcebufl of Elis, victor in the craSiov, b. c, 77^. 
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every five years (niPtoBTtipiHoi) during five days iu the 
Attic month Hecatombaeon (343), in the grove Altis, in 
Elis on the river Alphfeus. 363. The Eleans, who 
were managers of the games, appointed the time,' and 

E reclaimed the truce {ixexeigia and anovdai) prescribed 
y the law during the continuance of the games (Uqo- 
fiiiPio), and the inviolability of those who were present 
at the festival or on their way to join it. Originally the 
Eleans themselves were considered (or rather claimed 
to be considered) inviolable at all times. The judges 
{iXXapodiHcu), whose number is uncertain, were ap- 
pointed beforehand by the Elean voiioqivXaTtBg. An 
appeal lay from their sentence to the Olympic council. 
These Hellanodlcae* declared the time within which 
the combatants were required to announce themselves 
at Elis, and ascertained whether they were Hellenes 
and freeborn, whether they had ever suffered Atimia or 
been guilty of aae^eia, and whether their age qualified 
them to be entered as naideg or as atdgsa. 364. They 
also administered an oath to the combatants, that they 
would act honourably, arranged the details of the com- 
bats, investigated any charge which might be brought 
against the men by those who came forward for that 
purpose on the public invitation of the heralds, paired 
the combatants by lot, and took care that the laws of 
the combat should be strictly observed. The func- 
tionaries who kept order during the games were called 
aXvtaif and were subject to an dXvtd()xrig» The Olympic 
games were suppressed in the reign of the Emperor 
Theodosius (a. d. 394.) 

§ 3. The Pythian Games, 

365. According to the legend, Apollo was the 
founder of these games, but it was only after b. c. 582 
that they became dymreg arecpantaL Originally they 
were celebrated once in nine years, but afterwards, 
when they were placed under the protection of tie 

* This niiine was also given to eertain Spartan military jndgea^ 
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Amphictyons (b. c. 590, or according to some authori- 
ties 586) every fifth year in the third year of the Olym- 
piad. The place where they were held was the Cris- 
ssean pls^in near Delphi. 

§4. The Nemian Games.^ 

366. The institution of these games is ascribed by 
tradition to the seven chiefs who marched against 
Thebes, or to Hercules. They were celebrated four 
times in two Olympiads, in a valley near Nemfia, in 
Argolis, between Cleonae and Phlius. 

§ 5. The Isthmian Games. 

367. These games were founded, according to the 
legend, by Sisyphus in commemoration of the sea-god 
Melicertes, and revived by Theseus in honour of Po- 
seidon ; for which reason the Athenians always occu- 
pied the place of honour (nQoedgia) at these games. 
They were held every third year on the isthmus of 
Corinth.^ 

§ 6. Character of the Contests, 

^ 368. The contests were partly aympig yviMvixoi and 
Innmoi — ^partly iiovatHoi (jiovcixrjg). The gymnastic and 
hippie are best known to us through the Olympic 
games, where they gradually assumed the form which 
we are about to describe. These gymnastic and 
hippie contests consisted partly of athletic sports, 
partly of horse and chariot races. The athletic sports 
were, (1) Running (dgo/iog), either once through the 
Stadion (one hundred and twenty-five paces — six hun- 
dred Greek feet), or to the end and back again {diavXog 
introduced b. c. 724), or twice to the end and back 

' The to\iim is Nemia, the adjective Nemian. — ^Ne/ila, Nemia ; Nc^ 
yitaioi and "Nifitiof. Netnaus, and Nem^aeus; bat Livy has Nemea, orum 
for the Nemean Games, according to Freund. 

' We find in the other Grecian states smaller games, called 'OXo/tirts 
and JliBta. There were also in particular spots N^/a ta and 'lo^/iia. 
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{tqinmog dgofiog), or a longer course, the extent ol 
which is variously given {doXixoii), The race was per- 
formed either by runners in armour (onXitodgofioi), oi 
unarmed and naked (\piXoi, yvfipoi^), (2) Wrestling 
{ftdlt^, introduced b. c. 708). (3) Boxing {nvyu^ — b. c. 
688), in which the hands were bound round with 
thongs (tfidvreg) loaded with lumps of lead (cestus). 
(4) Throwinff the quoit (diaxog), a heavy plate of iron 
or stone. (5) Leaping (aXfta) with heavy weights of 
lead (aXti^Qeg) in the hands. (6) Throwing the spear 
(ttxflof). 369. A union of the boxing and wrestling 
matches was called ftayxgdriov (introduced b. c. 648). 
The "five games" (ftsvra&XoVf added b. c. 708) com- 
prehended aXfC(t, diaxog {dimio^oXia), aTCcay (axopttor), dgo- 
fiog, ndXt^. Anciently there were two ages {fraTdes* and 
avdQEg) for combatants in gymnastic games. The num- 
ber was afterwards increased to three. Horse-races, 
which were held in the InnodgoiAog, were either riding 
(on the Innog xeXt^g, introduced b. c. 648) or driving a 
pair {avpcoQig) or four horses (re&Qmnov), which was the 
most splendid of all the sports. The horses were 
either young (nmXoi) or "aged" (rdXeioi). An a^^a' 
riXetop (added b. o. 680) was required to go twelve 
times round the course. 370. The honour of victory 
was conferred, not on the riders or charioteers, but on 
the proprietors of the horses or charioteers, who were 
sometimes absent, and even now and then females. 
The musical games consisted originally entirely of mu- 
sic, viz., playing on the xi&aga and on the avXog — ^and 
singing to the Cithara (Ki&aQcpdia) and flute (avX<pdia) 
At a later period we find dramas introduced (dy^eg 
Jiopvataxoi), as well as various exhibitions and recita- 
tions (imdsi^Big). There were also exhibitions of pic- 
tures. The judges of the musical contests were styled 
xQitai, those of the gymnastic and hippie sports, ^^a- 
^evtai, 

' Latterly the Athletes at the Olympic games were all naked — a prac- 
tice introduced, as far as related to the Sp6noi, as early as b. c. 730. 

* A^fioi and va\n, for boys seem to have been added in b. c. 635^ 
wivToBUv, in 628— «>rvy/£^, in b. c. 616. 

* The word diHivti is used to express a racing chariot drav^n by nmles 
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§7. Rewards of the Victors. 

371. The Olympic* and Nemean games were for 
the most part gymnastic and hippie, the Pythian and 
Isthmian comprised also musical contests. The Py- 
thian were originally citharcedic contests, but after- 
wards, when the management of them was in the 
hands of the Amphictyons, gymnastic and hippie sports 
were added, and the musical exhibition increased by 
the addition of the avkog and avX<pdia, which however 
was afterwards discontinued. The solemnities con- 
nected with these sports, of which we know little ex- 
cept from the Olympic games, consisted principally of 
sacrifices, processions (nofinai) and similar religious 
ceremonies, in which ambassadors deputed by the 
states {^BdOQoC) took part. The conquerors (UgofTxcUf 
olvfimovlxm^ TivOionxai, &c. [t]), were publicly pro- 
claimed, crowned with the chaplet of victory, and pre- 
sented to the people with palm-branches in their hands. 
372. The Olympic crown of victory was of wild 
olive (xoupog) from the grove Altis, the Pythian of 
laurel, the Nemean of ivy, and the Isthmian of the 
leaves of the pine. Victory, at the Olympic games 
(Olvfima nx^t) especially, was rewardecf with distin- 
guished honours. Feasts were given to the conqueror, 
not only immediately after the victory, in Olympia, but 
also on his return to his native country (imrma). The 
year was named after the victors, who were honoured 
with statues and laudatory hymns. The states in 
which they were born, and which shared their glory, 
granted them important distinctions and privileges for 
the remainder of their lives, such as figoidQia, or the 
place of honour at the public games, and ateXsia or 
immunity from public burdens. In Athens a part of 



* Nero was the firet who established an Agon in tragedy and citha- 
rffidic music, but we find at an earlier period contests of Ceryces and 
Salpists (aaXnicriif, later form of caXmyxTfis). The recitations which 
took place, were not a part of the solemnity ; bat poets, historians, and 
rhetoricians availed themselves of that opportunity to read their compoai- 
^118 before a large asserahlv. 
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their reward was entertainment in the Prytan^um. In 
Sparta they had the right of standing next to the king 
on the field of battle. 

§8. The Olympiads, and the computation of time 
founded on them. 

373. Each Grecian state had, generally speaking, 
its own mode of reckoning time, as well as its own 
weights, measures, and coinage. In public documents 
the year was in most cases named after one of the 
chief officers of state ; e. g. at Athens after the first of 
the nine annual Archons (him who was especially 
designated 6 if^f^iv) ; at Sparta, after the first of the 
yearly Ephors, and in the same manner elsewhere. 
As the beginning of the year was different in different 
states, and the months, although all lunar, were not 
only differently named, but varied also on account of a 
diversity in the mode of intercalation, a method was 
devised by the legislators for a general system of chro- 
nological reckoning by the adoption of the list of Olym- 
pic victors, whose names were inscribed on pillars with 
great accuracy under the inspection of the HellanodTcae, 
and subsequently arranged in regular lists. 374. Even 
Thucydides (born b. c. 471), sometimes indicates the 
dates of events by referring to contemporary victors 
in the Pancration (not like later writers, in the Sta- 
dion) ; but Timseus (born b. c. 356), whose works are 
lost, seems to have been the first who regularly em- 
ployed the Olympic list as a chronicle ; the oldest ex- 
tant historian, however, whose writings contain such 
an arrangement of events, is Poly bins (bom b. c. 205). 
This mode of reckoning time was never used in com- 
mercial transactions or in the affairs of private life. 

§ 9. Mode of reducing the Olympic reckoning to that of 
the Christian era. 

375. The Olympic games were held every fifth 
year at the full moon nearest the sumnier solstice. 
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The beginning of the Olympic year may therefore be 
fixed on or about the first of July. In order to find the 
year of the Christian era which corresponds to a given 
Olympic year we must proceed thus : — 

376. A) For an event that happened between July 1 

and Dec. 31 (inclusive). 

a) Subtract one from the Olympiad. 
h) Multiply the remainder by four. 

c) Add to the product the year of the current 

Olympiad. 

d) (1) If the sum is less than 776, subtract it from 

777. 
(2) If it is greater than 776, subtract 776 from it 

Example, 

In what year b. c. did the battle of Platsea happen, 
which took place in the Attic month Bo^dromion, in 
the second year of the 75th Olympiad ? 

a) 75—1=74 
h) 74X4=296 

c) 296+2=298 

d) 777—298=479 

Answer, The battle of Plataea nappened 
479 B. c. 

377. B) For an event that happened between January 

1 and June 30 (inclusive). 

Take steps a) h) c) d) as in A ; but e) (1) subtract 
one from the remainder so found, if the sum in c is less 
than 776 ; (2) udd one to it, if it is greater than 776 
(i. e. subtract one for a year b. c. : add one for a year 

A. D.). 

Example 1. 

The date of the building of Rome (according to 
the cera Varroniana) is 01. 6, 3, on the spring festival 
Parilia. In what year b. c. was Rome built r 

7* 
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a) e— IrrsC 

' b) 5X4=20 

c) 20+3=23 

d) 777—23=754 
c) 754—1=753. 

Answer. The date of the building of Roma 
(according to the cera Varroniana) is the 
spring of b. c. 753. 

Example 2. 
Reduce 01. 224, 1, to the reckoning b. c. or a. d. 

a) 224—1=223 

b) 223X4=802 

c) 892+1=803 

d) 803 — ^776=117 (if the event happened between 

July 1 and December 31.) 

e) 117+1=118 (if the event happened between 

January 1 and July 30.) 

. \ 

B. Oracles, especially the Oracle of 
Delphi. 

§ 10. Oracles in general — the Oracle of Dodona. 

378. It was an extremely ancient belief in Greece, 
that the gods, even after they had ceased to manifest 
themselves to men in a visible form, were still accus- 
tomed to reveal their will in various ways. The power 
of understanding such revelations generally resided in 
individuals, such as Calchas in the Iliad ; or in fami- 
lies — as the lamidae, Clytiadae, and Telliadae; or in 
E articular places, which were supposed to be favoured 
y the immediate presence of the divinity. Thus at a 
very early period mention is made of an oracle at Do- 
dona (Jmdmvtj) in Thesprotia, where a Pelasgian race, 
the £eXXoi or perhaps 'EkXoi were settled. 379. The 
Pelasgic Zeus (of whom these Selli are termed the 
ministers, vnoqiijtaif Homer 11. xvi. 233), was believed 
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to make his revelations here by means of the rustling 
of a sacred oak (dgvg ixifixofiogj Od. xiv. 328; qf^og 
naXcua — Soph. Trach. 169), and by the ringing of a 
brazen caldron QJ^rig^ Jtadrnvalov xaXHBlop). The ora. 
cular response was interpreted by old women {nB1B^a^ti 
or priests (toiAovqoi). The reputation of this oracli 
declined at an early period, especially as that of Delphi 
became more renowned ; we hear, however, of priest- 
esses at Dodona long after its decline. 

§ 11. The Oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

380. The most renowned oracle of Greece, which 
was often consulted not only by the Grecian, but by 
foreign states, was the Delphic, which derives its name 
from the city of Delphi, anciently called Ilv&oi (II. ii. 
519), in the district of Phocis, near Parnassus. Its 
-origin is involved in fabulous obscurity. It owed its 
celebrity principally to the circumstance, that the Hel- 
lenes, particularly the Dorians, who in early times 
^welt in its neighbourhood, and traced their origin 
"^m Apollo, afterwards spread themselves over the 
^hole of Greece, arid diffused a belief in the sanctity 
of their god and of his oracle. 381. It soon became 
the universal oracle of all Greece, acquired great 
wealth (II. ix. 404), partly through the offerings of 
those who consulted it (Croesus), partly from the tithe of 
spoils taken in war, and was placed under the protection 
of the Amphictyons/ According to a Grecian notion, 
which we first find mentioned in Pindar, the oracle 
of Delphi was the centre or navel of the earth (6fig>aibg 
ttjgrr^s), a circumstance noticed also in the inscriptions 
on Delphic coins. 382. The highest degree of respect 
was paid to this oracle by the Dorians, especially the 
Spartans ; and as the most important ancient institu- 
tions of Sparta, such as the divided sovereignty of the 
Heraclidae and the legislatio^ii bf Lycurgus, were attri- 
buted to the counsel of Ap6Ho,;the Lacedaemonians in 
after times never undertook any affair of importance 

' The po99U9ion of it belonged to 4iie ^e town of Delpiii. 
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without applying to the oracle, for which purpose there 
were magistrates, named Pythii, chosen by the Kings. 
But even at Athens and in other states the oracle bad 
great influence on legislation and morals ; and on the 
preservation of civil order. Although it was of little 
avail in putting a stop to wars among the Greeks 
themselves, it contributed to raise their courage in the 
Persian wars, and we find from Herodotus, that in his 
days it was still regarded by the people with a full be- 
lief in its divine authority. 

§ 12, Decline of the Delphic Oracle. 

383. From the time of the Peloponnesian war, the 
oracle laboured under the suspicion of unduly favouring 
the Spartans ; and with the decay of ancient piety and 
traditional belief in the existence of the gods, it sank 
more and more into disrepute, especially as its own 
character had declined, till it at last became a mere 
stipendiary of Philip of Macedon (IJv&ia qnXmni^ovaa). 
From that time not only its great estimation but its 
treasures gradually melted away. It was however 
consulted so late as the fourth century of the Christian 
era by the Emperor Julian. 

§ 13. Its arrangements. 

384. At a very early period there seems to have 
been a Temple at Delphi, which was burnt down in 
B. c. 548, and rebuilt on a lar^e and more magnificent 
scale. In the sanctuary of the Temple was a hole, 
over which there stood a tripod (tQinovg iqriatriQiog) ; in 
this was an opening (plfjiog), on which the priestess 
(Jlv&ia), after the performance of some preparatory 
ceremonies, seated herself to receive the inspiration of 
the god. The response was given to the inquirer by 
a minister of the oracle (7rQoq)^tifg), generally in verse, 
but sometimes in prose. Its meaning was often ob- 
scure and ambiguous (^'^fiolloip Xo^iag). 385. At first 
the oracles were delivered only in one particulai 
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month; but latterly, when the number of inquirers 
increased, a portion of every month was set apart for 
that purpose. The servants of the oracle were ; o<«o#, 
the sacrificing priests, chosen out of the five Delphic 
priestly families ; nQoqiiitcu, the ministers or interpreters 
of the oracle ; and an inferior order called the ire^i- 
i/7J?Tai, who conducted strangers round the temple. 
There were also female attendants {nQouftoXoi yvfcuxtg). 

§ 14. Other Oracles. 

386. There were several other oracles, such as the 
oracle of Apollo at Delos, at Fat^a in Lycia, at Cla- 
res near ColOphon, at Didyme near Miletus (superin- 
tended by the Branchidae), at Abae in Phocis, the cave 
of Trophonius near LebadSa in Bceotia, the oracle of 
Zeus at Olympia, the temple of Amphiaraus at Or5pus 
in Boeotia, and many others. The responses were 
received after a variety of preparatory ceremonies and 
in different manners ; in some places the temple of 
Amphiaraus for instance, by lying down to sleep in 
the temple {iyHoifitjaig). As foreigners sometimes con- 
sulted the oracles of Greece, so we find that the Greeks 
themselves had recourse to foreign oracles, for exam- 
ple, to that of Jupiter Ammon.' 



POINTS OF UNIO^ FOR PARTICULAR FARTS OF GREECE. 

A. League of the Amphictyons, 

§ I. Amphictyonice in general. 

s 387. A common worship and participation in the same 
religious ceremonies created at an early period a friendly 

" Other modes of obtaining counsel and information respecting future 
events were through the written oracular sentences of the soothsayers or 
prophetic minstrels (xpntritoXSyot, xPi^'hV^'^O* ^^^ ™^^^ ^ distinguished 
from the priests of ihe oracles (vpo<f>riTai, ivo<i>fiTai)y such as Bacis and 
Mnsaens; inspection of sacrifices {lepoffKoirta), the flight and song of birds, 
Appearances in the heavens {ito<niji€Ta), such as lightning, and eclipses of 
•he son and moon, dreams, &c 
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relation between neighbouring nations, even without re* 
ference to any affinity of race ; and on this were found* 
ed the leagues known as afuptHtvopiai (properly afMprxri- 
opiat), or unions of neighbouring states who frequented 
the same sanctuary, ouch leagues were not, like the 
Symmachiee, intended for mutual defence against ene* 
mies, nor did they, like the local unions, meet to dis- 
cuss the common interests of the people ; not unfre- 
quently, however, they inculcated the observance of 
such humane enactments as were founded on justice. 
We hear of several such Amphictyonise ; but very 
little is known respecting the history and origin of 
most of them. 

§ 2. The AmphictyonuB at Thermopylcs and Delphi. 
* Their extent, object, and history, 

388. The most renowned among these leases was 
that which assembled at Thermopylae, and at the Tem- 
ple of the Pythian Apollo. By the extension of its 
original numbers this society obtained a great name 
throughout almost the whole of Greece (although it 
never assumed the character of a general Hellenic 
council), and acquired a certain degree of political 
importance, which it long retained. The origin of this 
league, which was styled pre-eminently " the Amphic- 
tyonic," is lost in mythical obscurity. The ancients 
derived the name from Amphictyon, the son of Deuca- 
lion, brother of Hellen, who must undoubtedly be con- 
sidered merely as a mythical representative of the 
league. 389. The members of this league formed 
twelve clans,* all of which, in ancient times, resided in 
or near Thessaly, and down to the Macedonian .period 
retained in name the same privileges, although, in 
fact, some of the members, as the Dorians, lonians, 
and Thessalians, entirely obscured or crushed their 
neighbours. The objects of the league were the pro- 

' Theasalians, Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Perrhaebeans, M agneeian^ 
Locrians, CEteans, or (Enians, Phthiotic Achauuis, Malians or MeUaDO^ 
Phocians, and Dolopians. 
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mulgation of certain precepts of civilization and hu« 
manity, tor the guidance of the neighbouring people 
in their intercourse with one another, the protection 
of the temple at Delphi, and latterly (from b. c. 580) 
the superintendence ot the Pythian games. It was not, 
however, intended either for defence against foreign 
enemies, or for interference in the internal affairs of 
the states of which it was composed ; consequently we 
find that the Amphictyonic council was inoperative in 
the Peloponnesian war and other quarrels of the Gre- 
cian states with one another. 

§ 3. Same subject continued. 

390. On the other hand, its efficiency was shown 
in the so-called holy wars against violators of the Tem- 
ple (against Cirrha, between the years b. c. 600 and 
590 ; against Phocis, 355 — 346 ; against Amphissa, 
340 — 339, and against the ^tolians, 280). In these 
wars, however, the more powerful members of the con- 
federacy often employed it as an instrument for carry- 
ing out their own plans, as for instancerin the case of 
Philip of Macedon, who was admitted into the league 
in the room of the Dorians and Phocians, who never- 
theless were afterwards restored. The Amphictyonia 
still survived, even when Greece was subjected to the 
Romans, and continued to exist in the time of the em- 
perors, in a modified form given to it by Augustus. 

§ 4. Internal regulations of the Amphictyonic League. 

391. The sanctuaries of the Amphictyons were, 
the Temple of the Pythian Apollo at Delphi, and the 
Temple of the Amphictyonic DemSter at Anth§la near 
Thermopylae. Each year there were two Amphictyonic 
meetings at Delphi and Thermopylae alternately. The 
number of votes was twenty-four, two for each of the 
twelve clans ; but in what manner these were appor- 
tioned among the states which belonged to the more 
important tribes, such as the lonians and Dorians, if 
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not very clear. The deputies were styled leQOftp^fiapBs 
and nvXajogm (probably there were a Hieromnemon 
and several Pylagorse for each state), whose duties and 
relation to each other are not very distinctly under- 
stood/ Besides the council there was also a general 
iiatXnaiot^ or meeting in which all the citizens of the 
confederate states who happened to be present took a 
part. 



B. Leagues between the Inhabitants of 
the same District. 

§ 5. Cy such Leagues in general. 

392. Among the various small independent states 
belonging to the same district, we often hear of a sort 
of confederation originally established in honour of the 
common god of their race, but afterwards extending 
its operations to the discussion of their common inte- 
rests, the arrangement of disputes with one another, 
and the passing of resolutions respecting foreign wars. 
But even here the tendency of the Greeks to indepen- 
dence and self-reliance manifested itself in their want 
of unanimity, or in the endeavours of individual states 
to obtain the superiority over their confederates. We 
find, for example, such confederations among the Pho- 
cians and Thessalians, who, although divided into inde- 
pendent states with an aristocratic form of government, 
chose on certain occasions a commander-in-chief or dic- 
tator (rayog).^ 393. Among the Arcadians, also, we find 
(b. c. 369) a confederation formed against Sparta, the 
members of which afterwards united in a league with 
the Achaeans, ^tolians, or Spartans. Among the 
Ionic and Doric states on the coast of Asia Minor, 
there existed a sort of league, which however was of a 

* The Hieromnemones formed a separate council (trvvUpiov) 

* After the Peloponnesian war we find tyrants, and (b. c. 376) Thes- 
aaljr nnited nnder the tyrant Jason of Pherae. Afterwards their country 
was fobject to the M aoedoniaus. 
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very loose character, and did not last long. As long 
as the superiority of Athens and Lacedaemon was so 
decided, none of these unions had much political 
weight ; but as those states gradually became weaker 
and weaker through internal decay and their contests 
with one another, we find some of the confederations 
assuming a greater degree of importance. 

§ 6. League of the Basotians. 

394. In Boeotia, which was divided into several 
independent states, there existed a confederation' (to 
%oi909 rw Boifotmif) or religious union {nai^^idua) at 
Coronda. The presidents of the league, who were 
styled ^oKotaQxaiy held their office for a year, but might 
be continued for a longer time, or re-eiecte4. It was 
their duty to give notice of the four general meetings 
of the council. At the head of the confederation were 
the Thebans : the states composing it were originally 
oligarchical, but had latterly suffered grievously from 
intestine contentions between oligarchical and demo- 
cratical parties, in which Athens and Sparta occasion- 
ally bore a part. 395. The Thebans, especially after 
the Persian war, treated the other states very arbitra- 
rily ;* and from the weakness of Athens and Sparta, 
even played for a short time an important part in the 
affairs of Greece, under Pelopidas (who restored the 
democratic constitution b. c. 379), and Epaminondas. 
But after the death of these statesmen (Pelopidas f 
B. c. 364, Epaminondas f »• c. 362), they again re- 
lapsed into weakness, and were obliged to apply to 
Philip of M acedon for help against the Phocians. He 
however soon became their enemy, aud after the battle 
of Chaeronea (b. c. 338), deprived them for ever of 

• Previously to the Persian war, the Plataeans had formed an alliance 
with Athens, and this league continued until the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnetian war, in which Piateea was destroyed by the Thebans, and sub- 
leqnently restored after the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387). 

^ At the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387) Thebes was compelled to 
renounce her authority over the other states, but this humiliation did not 
jBst long ; ^r after the year 379 she regained her ascendency. 
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their power. The league, nevertheless, continaed to 
exist for many years. 

§ 7. The Achcean League. 

396. The twelve cities of the Achseans, which on 
account of their situation remained for a long time 
unaffected by the political convulsions of Greece, had 
formed from the oldest times a quiet and uniform 
league, which lasted until the Macedonian period, 
when it was dissolved. During, however, the disputes 
of the Macedonians with each other, it was revived by 
some of the cities (about b. c. 280) ; many others after- 
wards joining them for the sake of mutual protection 
and resistance to tyrants, especially to the domination 
of the Macedonians. Under Aratus (f b. c. 213), and 
particularly under PhilopoBmen (f b. c. 183), this league 
became for a short time extremely powerful ; but even- 
tually suffered severely from disputes among its mem- 
bers, and weakened itself in struggles with the JEtoli- 
ans and Spartans. 397. Thus the way was prepared, 
first for the Macedonians, and afterwards for the 
Romans, the latter of whom were for a long time on 
friendly terms with the Achaeans, but afterwards 
treated them haughtily ; and after their victory over 
Perseus, sent more than one thousand of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the league to Rome, where they 
remained from b. o. 167 to 150. A fresh war with 
the Romans ended after the taking of Corinth (b. c. 
146) in the entire subjugation of Achaea, which be- 
came a Roman province. 

§ 8. Constitution of the Achcean League. 

398. Twice in the year the citizens of the allied 
states held their ordinary meetings for the discussion 
of important matters effecting the league, such as the 
voting of war, peace, or alliances, the admission of new 
members, the settlement of disputes with one another, 
and the adoption of new laws for the regulation of the 
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union. These meetings were generally held in the 
grove of Zeus Homagyrios, Arnarion near (Egion. 
Their principal officers were, a aTQaitjyog,' an Innaqxost 
and a ygafifiajEvg, who continued a year in office. We 
read also of ten da/juov^oi. Each city was indepen- 
dent, and enjoyed equal rights with the rest; the 
maintenance of their democratic constitution was, 
however, as invariably their object, as the establish* 
ment of a tyranny was that of the Macedonians. 

§ 9. The JEtolian League. 

399. In ^tolia, which on account of its situation 
continued to be independent, there existed a provincial 
confederation, of which express mention is first made 
during the wars of Greece under the successors of 
Alexander, when the rough and warlike .^tolians 
appeared on the stage as the most dangerous enemies 
of the Macedonians, and drew several other states into 
the league. At a later period they formed an alliance 
with the Romans against Philip of Macedon, the son 
of Demetrius ; but the favour shown by Rome to the 
Achaeans excited the jealousy of the ^tolians, and led 
them to call in Aritiochus of Syria, whose defeat ^b. c. 
189) placed them under the Roman yoke. The ^to- 
lian league nevertheless continued to subsist for many 
years longer. 

§ 10. Constitution of the ^tolian League, 

400. All the allied states were independent and 
equal; but questions relating to war, peace, and the 
affairs of the league were decided at a general meet- 
ing. These meetings were either the greater, held 
every year near the Temple of Apollo at Thermos, or 
the lesser which sat permanently and was composed 
of individual delegates [anoyXriroi), The highest officer 
of the league was a Strategos. We find mention 
also made of a Hipparch and a Grammateus. The con- 
stitution in all essential particulars was iemocratical. 

* Afterwards two Strategi. 
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C. Symmachia and Hegemonia 
§ 1. History of the Hegemonia, — Sparta. 

401. In addition to the local confederations just 
described, we find leagues between several districts 
and states for the purpose of mutual defence (avfifiaxia), 
in which one leading state exercised a legal recognized 
supremacy (i^efioria). Thus most of the Peloponnesian 
states (with the exception of Argos and some of the 
smaller districts) formed, long before the Persian war, a 
confederation for mutual counsel respecting their com- 
mon interests and for the decision of questions relating 
to peace and war. At the head of this league was 
Sparta, which conducted the war, appointed com- 
manders, and settled the contingents of troops and 
money. In the war against Xerxes a confederation 
was formed between most of the Grecian states, of 
which Sparta, with consent of the Peloponnesians, 
assumed the command. The place of meeting for the 
deputies at the beginning of the Persian war was the 
Isthmus. After the battle of Mycale the colonies of 
Asia Minor were also comprised in this league. 

§ 2. Sparta and Athens, 

402. Sparta was, however, soon compelled to cede 
the Hegemonia by sea (b. c. 477) to Athens, whose 
naval force was more considerable, and who had more- 
over a powerful support in her Asiatic colonies ; and 
at a later period Athens created also a Hegemonia in 
opposition to that of Sparta, so that whilst the latter 
still remained at the head of the Peleponnesian league, 
Athens by degrees drew to her side a union of the 
lonians in the islands, the colonies on the coasts of 
Asia Minor, Thrace, and Macedonia, and some of the 
Grecian states. But she exercised her power very 
capriciously, and at last went so far as to treat the 
allies as her vassals (vn^xoot), instead of free and inde- 
pendent states (aitopoftoi). 403. At first they were 
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merely required to furnish ships and a moderate coa« 
tingent in money {qtoQot, originally fixed by Aristides at 
460 talents), which was kept at Delos under the super- 
intendence of Attic officers (iUiivoiafiiai) ; but when 
the allies themselves inadvertently proposed that in- 
stead of doing military service they should pay a sum 
of money, the power of Athens was greatly increased, 
and she compelled ther!^ for the most part to pay tribute 
(qiOQov ifnoiBUig) at her own discretion. The treasury 
was removed from Delos to Athens b. c. 461. Under 
Pericles and Alcibiades the tribute was increased ; and 
Athens interfered in various ways in the government 
of the allied states, requiring them to adopt democratic 
forms, and even claiming jurisdiction in afiairs of im- 
portance, and sending her emissaries to watch their 
proceedings. 

§ 3. Sparta, Athens, Thebes, Macedonia, 

404. The discontent caused by these usurpations 
led the other states to attach themselves to Sparta, and 
hence arose the Peloponnesian war (b. c. 431—404) ; 
but when Sparta herself after her victory also abused 
her hegemonic authority, and endeavoured every where 
to introduce the hated oligarchical form of government, 
then Athens by degrees again raised herself to power, 
especially after Conon's victory off Cnidus (b. c. 394) : 
and even the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387), in which 
the Persian king himself acted as umpire, and pro- 
nounced all the states in Greece and the islands free 
and independent, effected no essential change in her 
power, which especially increased after the year b. c^ 
371. 405. The justness and mildness, however, which 
Athens had exercised at the beginning for the sake of 
consolidating her newly regained power, did not last 
long, and her Hegemonia was for the most part lost 
through fresh abuses (the war of the confederate states 
B. c. 357 — 355). The feebleness of Athens and Sparta 
placed Thebes for a short time (b. c, 371 Leuctra — ^b. 
c. 362 Mantinda) in a position to claim hegemonicaJ 
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attthoiity. Philip of Macedon availed himself of these 
disputes and the decline of the states, and after the 
victory of Chseronda assumed the Hegemonia, which 
soon became a Macedonian tyranny, and was feebly 
resisted by the Greeks, until the power of Rome at last 
swallowed up both the contending parties. 



Colonial Relations. 
§ 1. History of Colonization, 

406. The establishment of Grecian colonies {irtot 
mai) may be traced back to the expedition of the Hera- 
clldae and its concomitant events. Penthllus, the son 
of Orestes, is said to have led colonies from Boeotia to 
Lesbos, Tenedos, and^ some of the smaller islands 
(iEolian, Achaean) on the coasts of Mysia. South of 
these, on the coast of Lydia, in northern Caria and 
some islands of the iEgean sea, settlements were 
founded by the lonians, who had taken refuge in At- 
tica, after they were driven from the north coast of 
Peloponnesus by the Achaeans, and thence had gone 
out under the sons of Cadmus to seek new abodes. 
407. In conjunction with people from various other 
tribes they colonized a great part of the Cyclades, and 
founded on the coasts of Asia Minor and the neigh- 
bouring islands independent states, which, although 
loosely connected by a sort of league (/layiwfia), were 
often involved in hostilities with each other, but raised 
themselves by their skill and commercial industry to an 
important position. From all of them, especially from 
Miletus, were sent out a crowd of minor colonies, 
especially around the coasts of the Pontus Euxitus 
and the Propontis. Lastly followed colonies of the 
Dorians from MegSra and Arg5lis, which settled them- 
selves further south on the coasts of Caria and the 
neighbouring islands, where they also established a sort 
of league (the Temple of the Triopian Apollo), 
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§2. Same subject xontinued, 

408. Magna Graecia was also colonized at an early 
period by Greek (especially by Achaean and Dorian) 
settlers. From Eubcea, especially Chalcis, were sent 
several Ionian colonies to the coasts of Italy (of these 
the most ancient was Cumce), and to Sicily, and also 
to the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia (Chalcidlce). 
We find Doric settlements in Sicily; as Syracuse (a 
Corinthian colony founded probably b. c. 734), Gela 
(about B. c. 689), and Agrigentum : on the shores ol 
the Ionian sea, as Corcyra (a Corinthian colony) ; and 
on the coast of Thrace, as Byzantium (a JVlegarian 
one). We find also the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
from the mouth of the Rhone (Massilia, founded by 
Phocaeans from the coast of Asia Minor about b. c. 
600), to the extremity of the Euxine, not only on the 
European and Asiatic, but also on the African side 
(Cyrfine, founded by Dorians from Thera b. c. 631, ac- 
cording to Eusebius), occupied by Grecian colonies, 
which settled on advantageous spots, and speedily rose 
into importance, difiusing every where the Greek lan- 
guage and Greek.civilization. 

§ 3. Causes of Colonization, 

409. The establishment of most of the Grecian 
colonies was the efiect of those movements, which 
were consequent on the great immigration of the Do- 
rians, or, in some instances, the result of later wars. 
Colonization in the Grecian states was a government 
measure adopted for the purpose of establishing advan- 
tageous emporia for trade, or in order to get rid of the 
superfluous population (especially in oligarchical states) 
as an outlet for political discontent. 

§4. Mode of sending out Colonies, — Their relation to 
the Mother Country. 

410. The colonies which owed their establishment 
to a decree of the government at home, were sent out 
after the oracle had been duly consulted. At the head 
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of the expedition was placed one or more chosen ofxr<T- 
tai. Generally the colonists took with them fire kindled 
in the Prytanfium of the mother state, and in most in- 
stances closely copied her religious institutions. At 
certain periods religious embassies (OemQim) were sent 
to the great festivals of the mother country. A par- 
ticular cultus was frequently introduced for the Qikis- 
tae. The colonies bore the same emblems on their 
coins, and showed especial honour and respect to the 
representatives of the mother state at their own public 
solemnities. One instance of this filial regard for the 
country from which they derived their common origin, 
may be found in the practice peculiar to the otherwise 
independent Grecian colonies, of assisting, or at least 
of not waging war against each other. 

§ 5. Political Constitution of the Colonies. 
411. The laws and constitution of the colonies 
were generally a copy of those at home, but in a politi- 
cal as well as a scientific view, alterations were often 
made in the colonies, which sometimes re-acted on the 
mother country. The establishment of most of the 
colonies happened during the period of the aristocracy, 
and aristocratic institutions were in consequence the 
most ancient, generally speaking ; but their rapid rise, 
their trade and civilization, soon awakened the spirit 
of republicanism. 412. Here also we find various 
political struggles, a violent democracy with its usual 
result, the tyranny of an individual; and in some 
places the form of a timocracy, as for instance the 
government of the thousand richest men among the 
citizens in some of the Italian colonies. Political dis- 

fmtes often occasioned the passing of wholesome laws, 
ike those of Zaleucus among the Epizephyrian Locri, 
or of Charondas in Catana, about the middle of the 
seventh century. In one portion of Magna Graecia 
the doctrines of Pythagoras (who arrived in Italy b. c. 
530 ?, and died in 500) occasioned political revolutions, 
aristocratical forms being introduced, which were sup- 
pressed by the people within a few years (b. c. 504). 
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§ 6. Appendix concerning the Cleruchtts. 

413. We must distinguish between colonization 
and the yXriQoviifu,* or partition by lot, of a country ob- 
tained by conquest or otherwise among certain citi- 
zens ; the new settlers having their own magistrates, 
but retaining all their rights as citizens, and being still 
subject to the laws of their country. The conquered 
inhabitants, if not expelled, were either admitted to the 
enjoyment of political rights, or reduced to the condi- 
tion of slaves, a mode of proceeding which was also 
very common in countries colonized* by the Greeks. 

Thie qrstem was most preralent at Athenk 



QUESTIONS 

oir CBS 

GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 



1. Who 18 our principal authority for the Heroic Age ? Mention tht 
kittoriatu, geographers, and orators, from whom we deriye conaiderahls 
Knowledge of Grecian Antiquity ? On what sobjects do Plato and Arif- 
totle give vm mnch information? Mention some poets, grammarians^ 
compilers, and lexicographers, who sapply much detached infoimation. 
What other soarces of our knowledge can you mention ? 

2. Explain the difference between the ancient and the more modem 
name of Hellas (a and note). What were the three divisions of Hellas 
in the general acceptation of the tenn 1 3. Divide continental (or north- 
ern) Greece into two portions. What connects northern Greece with the 
Peloponnesus? 4. Name (1) the districts of Peloponnesus; (2) the more 
remarkable islands. Give the meaning and derivation of Cyelades, 
Sporades} 

6. What is the geographical character of Greece 1 What are in 
natural capabilities % To what pursuits was the attention of the Greeks 
directed from very early times? . To what pursuits, mode of life, or the 
like, was the situation of Greece unfavourable 7 

7. What race is said to have peopled Greece and the neighbouring 
countries in the earliest times? From what country did this tribe proba- 
bly emigrate, and to what races does it appear to have been allied? Of 
what other tribes do we read ? What mention is made of the Hellenes 
in Homer ? What tribe at last spread its influence and name over the 
whole of Greece ? What are the names iGtJGreeks in Homer ? (note 4.) 

8. Name the four principal Grecian tribes, and their traditional origin. 

9. What foreign immigrations are mentioned, and what historical credit 
do they deserve ? Who are said respectively to have settled in Attica^ 
BoBotia, Argolis, and other parts of the Peloponnesos ? From whom did 
the (irree^« learn the art of writing? 

10. What is the usual date of the Trojan war? From what event 
may we date the supremacy of the Hellenic tribe ? 11. What tribe ob- 
tained the greater part of Peloponnesus ? Who were the previous pos- 
■ ■ ■ ' I ■ 

1 Cyclades=cZu«<er-MZan(2« {is^KKoi circle) : SporadesssMa/lered isl* 
mnds {artopdi, scattered : amipcji), ^ 
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MMon, and what became of them f Describe the migmtiona of th« 
lonians. 12. Deicribe the posMsioiis after the age of migrations of the 
JSoliant, loniana, Dorians. Where were pre-HeUenie tribes still foand 1 
Who then dwelt in Theasaly 1 What were the two tribes that possessed 
the moat distinctly marked &mily character 1 

13. Give the character of the Grecian states as gathered fh>m Homer. 
Explain the synonymical identity of state and city in Grecian history. 
14. When did the oonstitations of the states become republican ? What 
exception was Acre 1 What causes fiivoured the establishment of repub- 
lics (or democracies) ? 

15. What body paved the way for the overthrow of the monarchies ? 
Elxplain the terms by which the aristocracy were designated with refer- 
ence (1) to 6trlA; (2) to the possession of freehold property; (3) to the 
poMeaaibn of a horse ox performance of knightly service; (4) to wealth; 
(5) to supposed merit. 16. On what other circumstance was the dis- 
tinction between an aristocracy and a pUhs founded ? Mention some 
race who had been enslaved after the conquest of their cities. 

17. Into what did the aristocracies often degenerate ? What politi- 
cal struggle ensued % What was the term for the people (plebs) as op- 
posed to an aristocracy? 18. What privileges were in many states 
wrested from the aristocracy 1 By whom and token were constitutions 
founded in the course of these struggles, at MiiyUnet Sparta, Aikens, 
Catana, amongst the Epizephyrian Locri, Slc. 19. What was a ropapvls i 
Give an instance of a rvpawts. What was the age of 'tyrannies* in 
Greece 1 Were they necessarily unfavourable to the Snitog 1 

20. Mention other causes (cf. 13) that ftivoured the growth of democ- 
racies. Who sometimes became leaders of the popular party 1 What 
was the political efiect of the Persian war ? What sides were usually 
taken by the aristocratic and democratic parties respectively, in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war? Give the date of that war. 21. What party was vic- 
torious at the end of the Feloponnesian war 1 What were the conse- 
quences of this success? What arose in other places? 22. By what 
was the way paved for the sovereignty of Philip of Macedon?- Mention 
some flashes of the old Grecian spirit that appeared in the evil days oi 
Greece. 

23. What event gave the last blow to Grecian freedom? When? 
Under what name was Greece finally incorporated, as a province, into the 
Roman empire ? What states were recognized by the Romans as liberoB 
civitates ? Who and with what efiect proclaimed the independence of 
Greece ? 

24. What were the two •essential parts of every Grecian constitution? 

25. What distinction prevailed, with reference to these parts, between the 
aristocratic and the democratic states? Explain SoKijiaffia and eidvvn^ 

26. How was the judicial power usually divided ? 

27. Which Greek tribe developed its powers the most rapidly ? In 
which Greek tri^e had democracy the most rapid growth ? Which was 
the most important Ionic state? Explain the progress and efiects of 
democracy at Athens. 28. Which was the roost important Doric state ? 
Explain the distinction between Spartans and Periaci. What principle 
was carried out to its fullest extent at Sparta ? with what efiect ? Men- 
4on the first and the final effects of the Spartan constitution. 

S}9. What was often the only principle by which the more powcrfol 
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Grecian states were ckecked 7 What bonds of union existed between 
the Grecian states? When did the Greeks always become eonsdons 
of their nationality? 30. What religious or quasi-religious instlta* 
tions assisted in keeping up a national feeling ? Mention the principal 
Grecian Oracles. 

31. By what principle were particular states sometimes united ? What 
leagues obtained importance in later times 1 

33. Mention a remarkable distinction between Grecian and Roman 
colonies. 

34. Explain the term Heroic age. What is the date of the expedi- 
tion (or return) of the Heraelida 7 Of what race were they ? Mention 
Bome of the principal Heroes before the Trojan war. 35. What is thv^ 
Qsaal date of the Trojan war ? 

36. Who put down piracy? What heroes repressed robbery and 
other violence? Mention some traces of a milder spirit that appear 
amongst the general rudeness and coarseness of the heroic age. 38. 
What examples o^ friendship belong to this age? what examples of 
kindly intercourse with dependents? Who was the protector of the 
itranger? What connexions between ancestors were hereditary? 39. 
Mention a custom that showed respect for the stranger as such, 40. By 
what epithets was the respect for minstrels manifested ? 

41. What instance can you mention of respect fox the jura gentium 7 
43. What was the general form of government in the heroic age ? 

43. How was the kingly office regarded ? To whom was the au- 
thority of Kings traced ? What are frequent epithets of kings in Homer 1 
Give instances in which the rights of kings were violated. 44. What 
traces do we find in Homer of non-monarchical governments ? Was the 
succession hereditary ? Could females succeed ? What epithets refer to 
the judicial authority of kings ? What priestly office might the kings 
perform ? 45. What were the royal insignia ? what the privileges of 
Kings? Explain icnf)!J«f, n/i/J, yipas, 6Cipa^ ^Arivai, Oifuffref.* 

46. By what terms were the aristocracy distinguished ? What term 
referred to their advising the king ? Explain otvos yepwatot.* Mention 
some princes who had councils. 

47. Who composed the general Assembly of the people (dyopfi)! 
Was it ever safe to resist the open expression of public opinion ? Were 
the Assemblies convened at definite periods? Is any expression of dis- 
sent mentioned ? Might any individual come forward on his own au- 
thority ? 48. Who on one occasion dared to express his opinion unre- 
servedly ? how did his attempt succeed ? What names of classes occur T 

49. What expression never occurs in Homer? Account for this. 
Under whose especial protection was the. administration of justice ? Did 
the governments seem to concern themselves much about private dis- 
putes ? What were the most common cases that came before the kings? 
What was the usual proceeding in cases of murder ? 

50. What was the character of the Homeric gods? 51. Explain 

<v;^ai', «i;^a>X»J, >trtti' : dpSadai, ev;^ea0a( ; X«rj9a5 cli'£;^eti', dpeycty ; yovvd^tir'' 

* BiitioTts, customary dues to the king. (Xnropij rsXeiv Bijinrrai): but 
AiSo ordinances, decrees (of the gods), statutes, laws, institutions. 

' A larger portion of wine by which honoured guests were distin- 
goiihed at the king's table. 
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Bat^ vnhSctv^ \ti8siv i x^^^ nwiaX, SKpnrot :* Bvviat, l€(>h fi^tiv. Ezplttfr 
lKar6ii0ii, riXnost tptcta raftveip, 6^a^ dyaXnara, Ooea, neirXos. 52. By what 
were prayers, libations, and sacrifices also accompanied 1 

53. Explain vir^s, i6/toi, rifuvos, &ta^6q. Where do we bear of an 
litnv 7 where of the image of <i deity 1 Who reformed public worship ? 
Were there appointed priests? 54. Explain ftavrus, Beovpiiroi, rcpa-ra, 
v^uaraj oitopinriXot, oiuvtarai, St^tdi ipvti ;' t)vc(poir6Xoi. 0O we find traces 
of sacerdotal &milies? Was the priestly office hereditary? Of what 
oracles do we read 1 

55. What were the weapons of the old times? What heroes wielded 
clubs ? 56. What were the of^nsive arms of the heroic age ? Give the 
terms for bows and arrows, qnivers, spear, sword, scabbard, slings, battle- 
axes. Explain fte^iuf and ovpiajfoi or vavpiHTfip. 57. What were the de- 
fensiye arms? Explain Xd^of, ^oKo^t KaraiTv^^ £^>?^> y^a\ov. Give the 
epithets of the crest. Explain 'Ayawl x'^^'^'*X"^^^^' ^^J was Ajax, 
the son Oilens, XtyoOtupi^H 58. Explain ^nnrTiip ; was it sfnonymous with 
((3/ia and uirpal Explain kviifiiicit ffdKOSj dariSj 6ft^a\6s, ifrv^y kovwss, 
reKajitov. What were lighter shields called ? What metal was nsnal^ 
employed? What other metals were used? What was the complete 
equipment of a warrior termed ? 

59. How was the fiite of a battle mostly decided ? Who are cele- 
brated for their acquaintance with discipline ? With what is the quiet 
and steady march of the Achaeans contrasted ? 60. How did the heroe9 
generally fight? Explain 3f>/ia, S^ea: 6i^poi,fti^iytf Sriroi, ira^o^ioc iipio' 

^o{| wape^drns. Explain noXcftoio yiih^pat. Explain fioiiw aya06s^ irpv\uq, 
vs^oi, irv«(vai <^\ayyes, trrix^ii irvpyos/ ri Ivapa. 61. How were the E^ils 
divided? What became of those who had fallen? Explain Ivapa 
0poT4tifrtt.^ What if a dead body remained in the power of the enemy? 
Were prisoners ever ransomed ? 

62. Were sieges conducted on scientific principles ? Was Troy forti- 
fied ? How did die Greeks protect their camp ? Explain reXxoi, inpyoiy 
Kptii<roat,ivaX(eiff7a^poq,aK6\oirei. Of what kind was the Greek camp? 
€3. Had they any settled plan for sending out scouts? 

64. What naval expedition do we read of before the Trojan war 1 
Explain the following epithets of ships: vtjes tCtrat, i^as>not, dft^ttWtveat, 

y'Xcu^vpai, Kop<ovi6€Sf ^rovTon6potf Kvavdnptopott fnXroirdpi^oi.^ What became of 
the ships during the siege ? How many men did each ship contain ? 
What was for a long period the usual vessel of war ? (note 6.) When 
were triremes first built ? (note 6.) 65. Give the terms for the keel, the 

* To embrace the knees, i. e. &lHng at the feet as a suppliant. 

^ * Unmixed libations;* the wine used in compacts being unmixed 
with water, 

* A bird appearing on the right hand, which was con^dered a &- 
Tourable omen. 

' A body of troops arranged in a solid square. 

* Pporieis, bloody : ffpSros, blood, gore. 

* 'E'Cmos, I (v&q\UL[i9)tftoating'eveTily; dfi<pti\iotf^i (iXiaata, volvo), tm- 
velled onwards on both sides; double-oared; y\a<^vp6q^ excavated, hol- 
low; Kopuvif^ curved, beaked; m)VTorr6pos, sea-'faring ; sea-travsrsing s 
nav&irpcaposy dark-prowed, black-keakod ; niXrovapi^oi, having their tira 
painted with vermilion* 
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rodder, the deek, the thwarts or rowers^ benches, ihe «>ar, the prow, ths 
mem, the mast, the stajrs, the sail ; the varioiu terms for ropes. Does 
Homer describe any sea-fight? Explain (var^ vo^^aya, ^firUtt Hpttat, 

66. What was the,moet universal source of wealth in the heroic age ? 
What are rich men called? What was also an important pmsnit? 
What animals were used for ploughing ? What other pursuits do ws 
lead of? 67. How do we see the wives and daughters of kings engaged t 
Give instances. Who performed the harder labour? Explain the Ho- 
meric use of d^Sp&woiop and Oepas-aiv (note 7). Does Homer ever use ^sXof 
or iov^ii ? (note 7.) Explain Ofins, ra^ifi. 68. What were the amuse- 
ments (li Uie heroic age ? What sports were practised at the funeral of 
Patroclus? 

69. Were the Greeks earlff acquainted with many of the useful and 
degantarts? Explain dsfi(o<p/tf(. 70. What arts are mentioned in Ho- 
mer? Explain ya\K6i^ ciin^s^ XF*^^» ^y^P^^* «aaa{rcpof, ^Xacrpof OI 
QAcvrpoy. 71. With whom was trade carried on at an early period? 
What weights are mentioned? Is coined money mentioned? What 
loos the measure of value ? Explain hcarSuffotos, i»vU0otof. Who traded 
with the Greeks during the siege of Troy ? 

72. What was the life of the Grecian women in the Heroic age 1 
Mention some patterns of virtuotLS wives. What was the lawful wife 
called? What were the children bom in wedlock termed? 73. How 
was marriage contracted? In what did the form consist? Did parents 
ever present gifts to their daughter ? Were children considered a bless- 
ing? What may we learn from the stories of Meleager and (Edipus? 
Explain xnpfatrrai. 74. In what did Peleus cause Achilles to be instructed ? 
By whom ? 

75. Describe the food of the Homeric age. Explain fhpov (J^) in the 
Homeric : at a later age. With what did the Homeric feasts usually 
conclude ? What was the usual drink ? Explain mxttop. What were 
their usual meals ? 76. What was given to the guests before eating ? 
What distinction did the most honoured guest receive ? Who distributed 
the wine? Explain o'rirai^ «vircXXov, 6iiras dn^iK^tXXov, AAnoov, aidtpof^ 
ao0v0io¥. What musical instruments do we meet with ? (note 5.) 

77. Describe the usual clothing of the men ? Explain the epithets, 
Xfiwpdtf itifvtiT9tf ciyaXSets, wnydTeof.^ What did they wear when they 
went out ? Explain the epithets of the cloak, dfc/ioavcir^;, dXe(awsfiof, ««Xii« 
^i¥iK6ewa, ienXii, iKTaiifj.* How was the hair worn ? Explain KoptiKOfiO' 
&rrsq *Axaioi. Explain the epithets iVirXdira/iof, ^avd6s. How were theif 
feet protected ? 78. What did the women wear ? How were their 
clothes bound together and festened? What were their head-dresses? 

Explain Ipftara, rpiyXiiva^ /lopdevra,' 5p/io(, tXiKti, 

79. What were the residences of men of rank called? Has this 



^ Aafntftds, shining, bright; itwnrost well'Spun or bemtiifully woven; 
»tya\6ets (related to <ria\os ; pinguis, then nitidua), bright, hence mag- 
nificent, &c. ; yqydreof, newlf wrought (vcosj yaco). 

• 'AyefiocKeirris and dU^dvcfios, guarding off ihe wind; ovXri^ shaggy^ 
woolly; <poiviK6€<riTa, purple ; itvXijj double ; UraStiij wide, anytle. 

' Tp/yXqya, having three eyes or openings ; al. having three starSt 
• triple-gemmed;* Cowper ; jiopisway carefully wrought. 
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irord any other nceaning 7 Qire a general notion of the hooset of per- 
sons of rank. Explain roTxoit tpKos, tpKiop^ irvXai, Ovpai StKXiSis, a$)<^ 
atOowra, vpdSofiof, What was the front room called ? 80. What were the 
side apartments called t Where did Penelope live in the palace of Ulj^s^ 
ses 1 Whose houses are spoken of as large and handsome ? 

81. Give the Greek for raised seats, footstool, eushionsy seats ov 
benches, chairs, tables, beds, bed-covers, sheets. What were often given 
as rewards for victory, or presents ? Were baths nsed t Explain dvdfm^i. 

SPARTA. 

82. Give the general character of Laconia. How is it divided fion 
north to sooth? Explain KotXri AaKt6a(fiu¥. What stream waters the 
valley of Laconia 7 Where do the eastern and western momitain chaim 
terminate? Are there any valleys in Laconia besides that of the 
EnrOtas? 

83. What was the capital t How situated 1 Mention some of the 
poblic baildings of Sparta. What were the principal open places ? What 
was the largest temple? 84. How was Lacedsmon divided? What 
Lacedemonian <pv\ai are known to us 7 

85. Who were the most ancient inhabitants of Laconia ? At the pe- 
riod of the Trojan war, who are mentioned as the most powerfal people ? 
What fiimily was then the most powerful ? Did any or all of Messenia 
belong to the Atrids? 86. Who invaded the Peloponnesus after the 
Trojan war 7 How long after ? Who assisted these invaders ? 87. How 
was the empire of the Atridas divided among the Heracleid leaders ? 
What was their success ? Explain Periaei and Heldtes. 

88. What is the amount of our knowledge about the Lacedemonian 
commonwealth during the times immediately alter the Doric immigra- 
tion? When did Lycurgus re-establish order? Was his constitution 
entirely new ? What was the main principle of the constitution of Ly- 
curgus? What influence was to be carefully excluded ? 

89: How was the warlike spirit, developed by this constitution, first 
displayed 7 How far did the Spartans graduaUy extend their influence ? 
To what political principle or party did they always afford protection? 
Explain Hegemony. 90. How far did the Spartan Hegemony extend 
itself after the Persian war ? Who was its powerful opponent 7 When 
did Sparta defeat Athens? Did she retain the fruits of her victory? 
What enabled Athens and Thebes again to oppose her with success 7 

91. What important alteration was made in the constitution of Ly- 
curgus? When? What magistrates became more powerful at Sparta 
than the kings themselves? Explain the weakness of the constitution o( 
Lycurgus. 92. What followed the national increase of power antf 
wealth ? How did it happen that the constitution degenerated into ar 
oppressive oligarchy 7 

93. Who attempted to restore the ancient order of things 7 Wha' 
means did he adopt? and with what success? What measures dW 
CleomSnes IH. carry 7 Who eventually overthrew his projects ? Wk« 
at length interfered, and made themselves masters of the Peloponnesu? 
How was Sparta treated by the conquerors 7 How long did the instits 
tions of Lycurgus retain some portion of their form 7 

94. How were the inhabitants of Laconia divided ? How were th 
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frw inliabkants of Laeonia divided ? Who were the sole poaw wow of 
foil political rights? Explain the term 5/ioio(. 95. Name the Spartai 
tribes. What does the division of the Spartans into three tribes probably 
indicate ? How were the three principal tribes divided 7 When did ad* 
mission to the rights of Spartan citizenriiip become comparatively com- 
mon % What class increased regularly from the time of the Peloponne- 
sian war? 

96. Explain Periceci (ircpfociroi). What was for the most part their 
origin ? Explain their political condition. With what body of which wo 
read in Roman History would you compare them 7 After the conquest 
of Measenia how many cities were inhabited by the Perioeci t In what 
ocMnpations did they employ themselves? 97. Who were the Moth&oesi 
Distinguish /tSBaKSi from ii6dw€t. Were the Mothaeea considered as 
citizens ? Who were called Nothi ? How might these become citizens 1 
96. Who were the Neodamddes ? Of what class did the armies of Spart% 
consist in a great measure in later times ? 

99. Who were the Spartan bondsmen ? If a Helot belonged to an 
allotment, how was the owner's right over him limited ? 100. What was 
their nomber in the prosperous days of the commonwealth? What 
were their occupations in time of peace ? in war ? In later times how 
were they especially employed ? 

101 . What was the general condition of the Helots ? Explain lepmmtm, 
102. What was probably the object of this practice, at its original insti- 
tution? When was a large body of Helots made away with? how 
many were so removed ? Were Helots ever emancipated ? 

103. Was there originally any essential distinction, as regarded privi- 
l^g»> property, &c., between the citizens of Lacedaemon ? When did 
difierent divisions of property take place ? How many kXSmi were as- 
signed to the Perioeci? how many to the Spartiates? 104. What efl^ 
was produced by the regulation that the x'Xapoi could neither be divided 
nor alienated ? What means were devised to remove this inequality ? 
When were such measures especially discovered to be inadequate ? 105. 
How was the inequality yei further increased ? To what degree was the 
number of citizens diminished, and the inequality of property increased, 
in the time of Agis III. ? 

106. What <&d this inequality of property at last produce ? Explain 
ihe difierence between the Sftotot and the inojuiioves. 

107. How had the kingly authority been originally divided ? What 
led to the constitution introduced by Lycnrgus ? On what was it founded I 
Explain the term ^r,TptLi. ' To what did 5ie ^rpai of Lycurgus seem to 
have reference? 108. How was the authority divided between the Sen- 
ate, the Assembly of the people, and the Magistrates ? 109. In what 
point of view may the constitution of Sparxa be called democratic ? in 
what aristocratic, and, in its later stages, oligarchical? 

110. Of whom did the Senate (ycpovata, Lac. Y^<'>*fi<') consist? How 
were the members of the Council or Senate chosen ? What qualiflca- 
tioDs were necessary? What magistrates gradually usurped the right ol 
sharing the deliberations and presiding at the meetings of the Senate ? 
111. What was the business of the Senate 7 What was believed to be a 
■Bcority for the conservative tendency of the Senate ? 

1 12. Did the popular Assembly meet at stated periods and on a par- 
ticular spot 7 What rights did it possess ? 1 13. What was the people'f 

8* 
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rfiart in these digemiioo g T What pcnrpr tUd they not posses? 'Prarm 
how limited their authority was. 114. What power does the gorermuent 
seem to have possessed 7 DM the Assembly poesesB any judicial powers t 
What was the regular mode of expressing their opinion ? Who and on 
what conditions were entitled to be present at the Assembly ? 

115. Were the Lacedaemonian Kings a distinct power in the state ? 
What were the two royal fiimilies? Describe the law of racceasion. 
What was done if the King were a minor? 116. Describe the power tjf 
the Kings. 117. Did either, or both, or one command the army in time 
of war I Was the command ever introsted to other individnals? When 
the war was ended, might they be called to account ? What oath were 
they required to take every month ? By what power was their anthoritjr 
in time of war gradually circumscribed 1 118. What state provision did 
the Ephori receive for their maintenance ? What prerogatives did ibef 
enjoy? 

119. From what time did the office of the Ephori gradoally raise 
Itself to the highest authority 1 From what did its political importance 
and popularity mainly result ? How were ^e Elphori chosen ? 120. De» 
scribe the extent of their authority and privileges as fully developed. 
121. Dttcribe their monthly oath. What remarkable power did they 
possess against the Kings ? Describe the trirvraXi}.^ What &voured their 
constant endeavours to weaken thermonarchy ? 

122. What offices did the Mowing magistrptes hold: the rai^v^o;, 
0iieoi {3iSwn)f ipit6ffvvoi, ^/iireXciijOOf, -nvOioi, wpd^evot^ ipfjiotrrai 1 

123. What place, in theory and prttctice, did the state occupy in the 
Spartan constitution 1 124. What was the Jinal efiect when the chains 
of ancient belief and custom were once broken 1 

125. Where was the judicial authority placed 1 Who judged capital 
ofiences? who private disputes? 126. What questions belonged to the 
Kings? By whom were ounces committed by the Kings judged ? 

127. What were the usual punishments? On whom was drtf»ia in- 
flicted ? What were the capital punishments ? 

128. What gods were the most highly honoured at Sparta ? What 
priesthood did the Kings hold ? What oracle did the Spartans espedaliy 
honour? 

129. What were the principal national festivals ? 

- 130. Who formed the main strength of the Spartan army? 131. 
Describe the equipment of the Spartan Hoplites. How soon were Helots 
employed as heavy-armed soldiers with a promise of emancipation ? Of 
whom did armies on foreign service principally conast in later tiniest 
When were mercenary troops employed ? 

132. In what did the efficiency of the Spartan army principally con- 
dst ? How was the whole force divided ? How strong was the Enomo- 
aa? 133. Was the cavalry a strong body? how was it divided? Of 



^ It was a stafl^ of a particular size ? The Ephori wound ronnd this 
tcftale strips of the material they intended to write on. Having written 
what they wished, they unwound it, and sent it to the King or other 
Commander-in-chief, who wound it round the counterpart of their scy- 
tale ; by which operation, the parts being brou^t together as before, it 
\ legible to him. 
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what two distiii^islied corps of cavaliy do we read t Of whom did tho 
bntts consist ? Who were the dyafiotpYoi 1 Of whom did the light-anned 
companies consist? How many Helots attended each Spartan (Sparti* 
ate) ? 

134. Who at first commanded the armies? Who formed their comi* 
cil of war ? Mention some Spartan commanders-in-chief who were not 
Kings. Who were the remaining officers. 

135. How did the campaign conmience ? What was done if the 
Diabateria were un&Tourable 1 What efi^t had the Cameian festival on 
■ campaign ? What were always continued in camp ? Who were ex- 
cluded from the camp 1 136. Describe the an^gement of an army in 
battle array. Describe the sacrifices, martial music, &c., which preceded 
the onslaught. How did the army advance? What scientific ma- 
DOBuvres and evolutions were sometimes employed ? 137. What was f»t 
customary ? Of what military operations did the Spartans know nothing ? 
How were those who had most distinguished themselves by their bravery 
rewarded ? Who received especial honours ? How were cowards pun* 
iahed? 

138. To what was Sparta indebted, dnriog the Persian war, for tho 
Hegemony by sea ? When did she first figure as a naval power ? Who 
often maimed the fleet ? What character did the Spartans try to give to 
their naval engagements ? 

139. How was the expenditure of the Spartan government defrayed ? 
Was it large ? 140. What did Lycurgus prohibit? With^ what limita- 
tion must the statement that Lycurgus permitted only iron money be 
understood ? Explain viXavop. Show that the privile|j< of possessing the 
precious metals extended at length to the Kings and Commanders-in- 
Chief. 

141. Give instances in which the Spartan government interfered in 
matters which are generally left to each man's discretion. 

143. What was, nationally considered, the object of marriage ? How 
did the state encourage marriage ? On what was a penalty imposed ? 
143. What did the marriage solemnity resemble ? Describe the regula- 
tions with respect (1) to dowry, (2) to the estate of an heiress. Who 
decided questions about the marriage of heiresses? How was the mar- 
ried state looked upon at Sparta ? 

144. What was the great aim of the government in its measures of 
education? Whose property were children, especially boys, considered? 
What was done as soon as they were bom ? When did the state under- 
take their education? 145. Describe the divisions of the Spartan youth, 
their teachers, &.c. When did they become iieWeipsves ? When etptvst 
(hevti ?) ff^aifwrr, &vip£s ? What educational authority did every citizen 
of ftdl age possess ? 

146. How might the boys improve their spare diet ? What if they 
Were detected in this attempt ? 147. Describe their dress, their beds, 
their exercises. Mention a singular method of hardening them? 

148. Was the Spartan education favourable to a free expansion of the 
understanding? What arts, &c., were always viewed by the Spartans 
with distrust? To what wad their intellectual training restricted? 149. 
In what harmony were their national songs composed ? When were the 
boys accustomed to listen to the grave conversation of their elders t 
What was always strictly enforced ? 
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150. Describe the edacation of Spartan girls. Did the Spartan wo* 
men enjoy greater or leas freedom than the Ionian ? 

151. \^en did the Spartan yonth obtain the freedom ci ment 
What had been their condition hitherto, even thongh they were married? 
In what particulars was the feeling of dependence on the state retained f 
152. At their meals what was the principal dish 1 What additions wer? 
sometimes made to the entertainment ? What was done in after times, 
when discipline was relaxed ? 153. How much was each member boond 
to contribute to his meM 7 To what did neglect of this regulation sub- 
ject the offender? How were new members admitted to a gytsitia? 
How many generally sat together? In what other respect were they 
comrades ? Explain the term ' laconic answer.' 

154. What besides the diet was required by the law to be exceedingly 
simple t What was their dress ? What did the Spartan generally carry ? 
What was the dress of the women ? 155. By iwi^at was intercourse with 
foreigners rendered difficult ? Explain ^tvnXaaia. 

156, 157. Describe the relaxation of discipline. At the period of the 
Peloponnesian war, what was the state of Sparta as to morals, the num- 
ber of its citizens, &c. ? By what was Sparta doomed to &11 ? 

CRETE. 

158. Mention some other Doric states, whose institutions, ^c. were 
stamped with a Doric character. By whom and when was Crete colo- 
nized 1 159. From whom does tradition derive the ancient laws and 
constitution of the island 1 Was Crete one state 1 Explain the Homeric 
epithet of the Cretans rptxaUsg. 

160. Describe the Cretan constitution. Did all Cretans enjoy the full 
rights of citizenship ? Explain fivutTai, irXapoirai, dfapitiurai. 161. In 
whom was the govemmeht vested ? Who commanded the army, and 
presided in the ^nate and Assembly ? 

162. What was the discipline and mode of life of the Cretans? 
When did education begin, and in what did it chiefly consist 1 Men- 
tion some other points of resemblance between the customs, &c. of Sparta 
and Crete. What change did the constitution undergo 1 With what 
final result ? 

ATHENS. 

163. What is the general character of Attica 1 Describe the situation 
and boundaries. How is Attica divided 7 Explain 4 mSias, drr^, fi trapa- 
\ia. 164. Was the soil of Attica fertile 7 What were its productions 
(agricultural, mineral, &c.) ? What its climate % 165. For what pur- 
suits was it well adapted ? What islands belonged to it ? What were 
the political divisions of Attica ? What district belonged in ancient time 
to Attica ? " 

166. Describe the situation of Athens. Mention its traditional found - 
ers. When was it rebuilt % Who adorned it ? 167. Describe its divi- 
sions. What were the most remarkable buildings of the lower city t 
What open space was there in the lower city ? 168. How was the uppei 
fity protected ? Describe the Propylsea. What were the principal build- 
faifs of the upper dty? 169. What were the quarters of the cityt 
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Who sanoimded the city by a watt? Of what extent T Mentioii mnim 
of the gates. 170. What were the haiboont What handeome build- 
ings were there in the Port? How were these hartNnua joined to 
Athens ? Who fortified the Pineeas t By whom wen the connecting 
walls completed ? By whom were the Long Walls and the wall of the 
Piraeens polled down 1 by whom restored 7 171. What celebrated Gym- 
nasia were dose by Athens ? What Gymnasiom waa at some distance 
from the city ? 

1 72. Of what origin were the most andent inhabitants of Attica T 
Who was Cecrops, according (1) to the less, (2) to the more probabla 
tradition? With what does tradition connect Ereethent? Oire the 
legend of Xnthns. 173. What does (his tradition indicate ? What were 
the inhabitants of Attica uniyersally belieyed to be ? (note 5.) What 
does the legend ascribe to Ion ? Explain the probable meaning €^ FcXio* 
vTts (or Tsytovrti),*'On\iiTti, 'Afiyadeif, Atyiiro^fr. What indications 
exist of an ancient diyision into castes ? (note 6.) 

174. What is ascribed to Thesens? Describe (1) the executive 
power, (2) the constitution. 175. What people took refiige in Attica ? 
When? What caused an emigration to Asia ? 176. What increased 
during these disturbances ? WfaAt changes took place in the sovereign 
power ? 

177. Describe the legislation of Draco, with its datet, eau999, and 
character. When was Solon appointed to the archonship ? 

178. What was Solon's first step towards lightening the public bur- 
dens ? Describe Solon's division of the people into classes. On what 
was this division grounded ? What were the exemptions and what the 
diminished privileges of the fourth class? 179. What offices were open 
to the first three classes ? what only to the first ? What right did all the 
citizens enjoy ? Who brought the proposed measures before the Ajsem- 
bly of the people ? 180. From whom were the judges (or j)/.rors) chosen? 
With what was the college of the Areopagites charged ? 

181. What was the result of the disputes that followed the death of 
Solon ? When was the tyranny of Pisistratus suppressed ? What fol- 
lowed its suppression 1 What fresh division of the people was made ? 
182. When did the people become possessed of an overwhelming prepon- 
derance ? Account for this. How early were the magistrates elected by 
lot ? By what abolition was the power of the democracy enormously 
increased ? 

183. Mention some corrupting causes that affected the character of 
the Athenian people. To what monstrous notion did the doctrine that 
all men are eligible to offices of state give birth 1 What was the eexapi* 
ic6v% What injurious practice was introduced? What office fell into 
contempt ? 184. Who was the author of many of these changes ? What 
was the effect for a time of his personal influence ? How were rich citi- 
zens annoyed ? How were the allies ruined ? Who had uted the power 
of influencing the people well? who ahu8td it ? 

186. Dale the end of the Peloponnesian war. When were the more 
aristocratic features of the government restored ? Name these features. 
Did the restoration last ? Who introduced an oligarchical form of gov- 
ernment? When? Describe it. Who deposed the 'thirty tyrants?' 
187. When was the democratic constitution re-established 1 Was the 
democracy less or more corrupt after the deposition of the thirty tyrants? 
late the battles of ChsronSa and Cranon {or Crannon). 
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188. How were the inhabitants of Attica divided ? How were tlia 
free citixene divided 1 Who according to the law of Solon was entitled 
to lall political rigfata («»A«rcic)7 How did Pericles modify this law? 
When does it seem to have been disregarded f 189. When did a youth's 
legal majority commence t By what ceremonies was its commencement 
marked? 190. Explain the term Tcp/nAor. When were the higher 
offices of the state open to him 7 Who only could exercise full political 
rights 7 Explain Mrjftot, Srlftoi. Did Aiimia admit of degrees 7 

191, 193. What was the constitution with reference to foreigners 7 
By whom and how coold the freedom of the city be granted 7 C^d a 
decree conferring citixenship be set aside 7 From what were the iti^mninrot 
excluded? Explain the terms ^ly^oWirroc, or winroi. When was the 
freedom of the city but seldom bestowed 7 Was it ever bestowed more 
frequently? Who were made citizens after the destmction of Plataea* 
who towards the close of the Peloponnesian war? 

193. Explain ^t\o^t»ia.* What were aliens or resident foreigners 
called ? Was their number considerable 7 What were they not allowed 
to do ? What attempt sobjected them to enslavement 7 What yearly 
tribote was exacted from them 7 In what respect were they as free as 
the native citizens 7 194. What were required from them no less than 
from the Athenians 7 What actions that marked inferiority were they 
obliged to perform at certain festivals 7 From whom alone could any re* 
lief from their disabilities be obtained 7 Who were the ic^rtXtH ? 

195. Had Attica any bondsmen like the Helots 7 How did the Athe- 
nians procure their slaves? How were the public slaves employed? 
Who were the Scythians or ro|drac7 196, 197. What was the general 
ocmdition of these slaves 7 Might slaves possess property 7 What securi- 
ties had they against extreme severity 7 What alleviations did they pos- 
sess 7 What institutions were they never allowed to visit 7 Might they 
appear as wimesses 7 How most their evidence be obtained 7 198. What 
was the condition and name of emancipated slaves 7 Might emancipated 
slaves be again condemned to slavery 7 What was the population of At- 
tica in aer best days 7 

19f^ 200. What alteration did Clisthenes introduce into the Attic 
tribes? Name the tribes. Into how many demi were they probably di- 
vided Were the Demi which belonged to each Phyle necessarily 
adjoining districts 7 In what register was the son's Uiime always in- 
scribed 7 

201, 202. What did each Phyle possess? What was transacted in 
the public assemblies of the Phyle? What did even the Demi poasees? 
When were youths enrolled in the register of their father's Demus ? Ex- 
plain Xii^cap^udy ypa^/4areroy. Were adopted sons enrolled in this? 
Were names ever expunged from the list of Demdtse 7 

203. What and how old was the division into Phratris and Gene ? 
How many phratri<B were there 7 How many yivti did each pkratria (of 
ward) contain 7 Were the SnitoirobiToi admitted into any ward or/amt- 
ly ? Say whether this occurred always ; usually; ever. What was the 
effect of this admission or non-admission ? 204. When were the names 

* The comparative readiness of the Athenians to admit strangers to 
sitizenship, to afiford them legal protection, &c. 
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flf new-born childien enrolled in the legieler of the Fhntrial Wha 
WB8 one of the fiiniily dnties of the Phratores? Who managed the ai^ 
feiis of the Phratria? 305. How waa a yipt Bobdivided? On what 
grounds were the Phratrias and Gene upheld as nnich as possible ? What 
did they poesess? At what worship eonld none bot the memberB of 
the Phratrise and Gene aorist ? 

206. Explain TpirrUtf vavKpapfat. What had these divisions reimr- 
ence to? 

S07. What were i«nrXiy<rfai v6[ititot, iwvofioi, K€piat 1 What were UicXtiviai 
0^yffAffroc or MTOK^nroi ? 206. At the ordiiOiry meetings where did the 
people in ancient times asKmble 1 What assemblies were still held on 
thePnyz? Who regularly snmmoned the Assembly? How were the 
people called together on the day of meeting 1 209. What were the du- 
ties of the Lexiarchs 1 What did those who attended receive 1 Might 
absentees be punished ? Explain K3»<a Kal K&na Td cx^^^io^ ^yowc rd 
ptfiiSrwfiivov.^ 

210. How was the meeting opened ? Who introduced the subject to 
be discussed % If the deliberation of the Senate were not required, how 
was the matter proceeded with? How was the approbation of the peo- 
ple expressed ? If the matter required debate, who were invited to de- 
liver their opinions? Was this practice always observed? (note 3.) 
211. What rules were made to atcure and restrain liberty of speech? 
What was done to those who transgressed these rules ? Who assisted the 
Proedri in maintaining order ? 212. What right does each of the Proedri 
seem to have possessed ? On what condition might private individuals 
interfere, even after the proposal had been gone through ? 

213. What was the usual manner of voting? What other mode was 
sometimes employed? when? When the vote was by ipij^i, how many 
votes were necessary to carry the question ? What was done after the 
votes were taken ? Was a meeting ever adjourned to the next day ? 
when? 

214. What subjects were decided in these assemblies ? To whom did 
ambassadors both from and to Athens submit their reports ? 

215. How was the legislative authority of the Ecclena circumscribed 
in. ancient times? What was done at the first assembly in each year? 
If any change in the laws was thought advisable, what was next re- 
quired? Explain vvvnyopoi^ c^vSiifot. Explain the formation, tittingt, 
and functions of the legblative committee (vonoeirat). 216. Was Uie 
decision of this committee absolutely final ? If not, how might it be con- 
tested ? What power did the assembly possess when a ypa<^ii waoav6ftu}9 
was before it ? Eplain eirixciporovia. Were laws ever passed by tne peo- 
ple without the intervention of the Nomothetse ? What rule provided for 
the consistency of the legal code ? 

217. What blind democratic principle was introduced into the manner 
of electing officers of stale ? What exceptions were there ? What were 
the meetings for the purpose of electing magistrates termed ? Explain 
ap;^aipea(a^£(i', mnvSapxift^' After their entry on office could magistrates 

* The To^drat were lumished with a rope dyed with vermilion, with 
which they scoured the streets, to drive the people into the Assembly, and 
mark those who refused to go. 
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ice. be remored for miflcondvet? What was done wilh referenoe to thi 
KmoTal of offioen? 

219. What waa the judicial aathority of the Assembly? On what 
were the proceedings in tach eases founded 1 Explain niivwrts, doayyt^i*. 
Were cases of this description ever brought before any other body? If 
•o, state what that body was, and what its powers. What step did they 
then take % To whom did the people generally refer the cause ? Expiaio 
Tpo/7o>af. 

220. In what states besides Athens did Ostracism exist ? Was the 
Ostracism a pnnishment for offencet committed ? Describe the manner 
of pronooneing a sentence of Ostracism. 221. What were persons con- 
demned by the Ostracism required to do ? How far was the time of ab- 
sence afterwards restricted ? Might they be recalled before the expiration 
of that time 1 Who possessed the exclusive right <^ remitting punii^- 
ments ? Was any disgrace attached to the Ostracism ? Was any injury 
done to the house or property of the banished man ? Who obtained the 
abolition of the Ostracism 1 when 7 

222. In the time of Solon, of how many did the Senate consist? 
Who increased the number? How much? State the original and the 
altered qualification. How and how often were the Senators elected ? 
Might the same members be re-elected ? After their election to what 
were they required to submit ? 223. Explain SpKot 0ov\evrtK6i. Might 
they be expelled (and if so, by whom ?) for misconduct ? In what o^er 
respect were they responsible ? What did each Senator receive daily ! 
Describe their privileges. What badge of office did they wear ? When? 
If they discharged their duties faithfiiUy, what was generally awarded 
them? 

224. Explain irpoffovXevciVf wpo0o€\evfta. State the general duties of 
the fiovXfj. What fimmcial arrangement belonged to them ? 225. What 
military or naval arrangement ? What judicial authority did they exer- 
cise ? What amount of fine might they inflict 1 How long were the 
decisions of the Senate binding ? 

226. How often and where did the Senate assemble ? Were their 
meetings public ? How was the Senate divided for working purposes ? 
Explain <j>v\ii vpvravevowa, Pryiany, Pryidnea. Explain the ambiguity 
of the term irpDraveFoi/. What took place at the Pry toneum ? 227. Ex- 
plain the term «iri<rrdrw. What were the duties of the hncrariii'i Ex- 
plain wftdsSpoi, and ^vX4 vpoeSftevowa, 228. Explain ini\pri<p(^ei». Whose 
permission was required before the question could be put to vote ? How 
long did a Prytany last in ordinary years? How long in leap year? 
Explain ypaitftarevs, civriypa^vfi eleir^piay i^tr^pia. With what did the 
daily sitting commence ? 

229, 230. Distinguish between Apx^*'^^^ ImiuXfirai, and innpirai. How 
and where were the ipx^vrss and inifieXrirai chosen ? Explain £(>;^ovr<s 
K\rip<aroi, or dvd Kvifiov. 

231. Explain SoKtuaoia. What was it not? Who might become 
candidates for public offices ? 232. When did all property qualifications 
cease 1 Was there any exception ? State the qualification for a com- 
mander-in-chief ; for the priesthood ; for the archonship. What (accord- 
ing to some) was the qualification as to age ? Explain a^cXcF;, ith d¥ainiwt 
ol diroSoKinaaOivres. How Were the rejected punished ? 

233. Were all magistrates responsible ? For what were all especially 
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rebponflible ? Explain the iramber, office, mode of election, ito., •£ the 
Xoytaraif of ioe ^vGrtvoi. What do some fRippoBe with reepect to the La* 
gista and Eutkyni ? (note 8.) What steps were taken against those 
whose accounts were not satisfactory] 334. In this court how were 
the interests of the state represented ? What restriction was placed on 
the liberty of a citizen nntil his accounts were passed ? How were these 
accounts published? Did these measures secure the integrity of public 
men? 

335. What caused the power of the Magistrates to be more and .bore 
restricted ? Mention particulars in which their powers were curtailed. 
What restriction was there with respect to holding the some ofEce twice, 
or two different offices within a certain space of time t Could they im* 
pose fines? If so, with or without appeal ? From what were they pro- 
tected ? Of what magisterial insignia do we read ? 

336. Explain ipx'^*^^ ffaviKeoi, voXijtapxos, dtofioBirat, To what was 
the originally great authority of these Arehons afterwards reduced? 
What judicial authority had they ? With or without appeal ? What ac- 
tions came under their cognizance ? What disputes did the Polemarch 
decide? In what questions had the 0aci\e6s jurisdiction? in what the 
Thesmothets? 237. What duties devolved on the Arehons as a body? 
Which of the Arehons had assessors {vapeipot) ? Before entering on the 
office, what oath were they required to take ? After the expiration of 
their year, of what body did they become members? 

338. Who were the Eleven {oi JtvdtKa) ? what their functions? Who 
had the right of inflicting summary punishment ? Who, how many, &c. 
were the dorvpSpoil What were their duties? 239. Who were the 

Moiroiof, the innrrdrat r&v iiartov, the dyopavd^oi, vtrofUXoKti, furpovditoi^ 
Iviiithjiral ro^ l/tvopiov ? 

240. Explain a^vSiKoi or ffvvfiyopot, hrtfuXriral rdv Atovwtav ; ffotSvat, «• 
Tmatf J^\oS(Tatf vafpovttrrai, dcojpoi, UpoftvftiAOves^ mXaySpoi or UtAay^ac. 

341. From what rank were the ypajtuaTsXi generally chosen? Who 
attended on the higher functionaries ? From what rank were the ififi69tot 
(Wijpfrai) generally taken? 

243. On what was the whole system of Solon's legislation leased ? 

243. What were the only forbidden degrees ? By what was every 
carriage preceded ? Whose consent was necessary ? Explain iyxivrtia. 
Might men have more than one wife ? 244. How was the marriage 
nnctioned ? By whom was the dowry generally given ? Did it become 
uie absolute property of the husband ? Might the husband divorce his 
^fe? What is the term for to divorce ? If the husband tent away his 
^fe, what must he do ? If both parties agreed to the separation, was 
any thing further requisite ? In the event of the wife wishing to leave 
(jjwX«£TOii;) her husband, what was necessary ? 245. Who could claim 
™c hand of an heiress or hrUXripos ? Explain the term hriicXftpos. Was 
">« nearest male relation compelled to marry a poor Epieliros ? Against 
^hat were these hrUXfipot protected? 

, 346. On what was the authority of the father dependent? What 
^t did the &ther possess? What was he bound to do for each son? 
What were the sons bound to do for him ? Explain thitointrn. In what 
"ght Was adoption generally considered? To what condition was it 
IJ'^ays subject ? When only could the adopted son return to his origina* 
■mily? 247. Under what superintendence was guardianship placed? 
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Eiplain the Athenian wnie of "inftnt" of "minor.*' Whmi mm Ih* 
legal majority attained t Might gnantiana be appointed by will 1 Who 
■raally ondertook the oflioe of guardian? To iwhom did the goardian* 
4up of the Epidiri, and the management of property belonging to minoH 
belongt 

348. Were »Mm entitled to the property of their parental Were 
they entitled to amg of it t What waa the rale on this point with refer- 
ence to adopted children t Explain iyyi^rcta vwyinta. Had a &ther 
the mbmlnU right of diainheriting a son? What became of the children 
of one who at the time of hii death waa 2rT/iof on acconnt of debt to the 
atate T Explain the law of inheritance : stating (I) whether all the sons 
inherited, or only the c2de«l .* if aU, (3) whether in equal or unequal 
proportions: (3) whether daughters inherited at aU: (4) if so, eotuiUf, 
unequallff, or kaw. Explain M«Xii^c. 349. What was the Atticlaw in 
eases of intestacy 1 Who succeeded when there were neither natural not 
adopted heirs ? What became of the property of ^toikoi under thoee cir- 
comstanoes] What fiee citizens had not the right of making a will 
{if9iini)% What wills were invalid? 350. Might legacies (JcdfmO 
always be left? Who only could inherit property? When waa the 
attention of the people drawn to the subject of inheritances ? What was 
the ground of this strictness ? 

351. What were the chief means of security in pecuniary transac- 
tions? What change did Solon make in the old law of debt? What 
was done at the paying over of a loan to the borrower ? What became 
customary as trade and barter increased ? 353. Was the rate of interest 
fixed by Solon ? What was it generally ? How was interest reckoned ? 
Ejqplain tyyov. When was it permitted ? What oath were the fionlnrtU 
required to swear ? To whom did this oath not apply ? Were there any 
symbolic usagea in the transfer of real property ? 

353. Of what courts do we find mention at a very early period ? By 
whom were they respectively established or confirmed ? Who were ad- 
mitted to these courts by Solon's constitutions? Was the judidal 
authority of the Archons immediately superseded ? 854. From what 
did the overwhehning wei^^t of bosinesB in these courts result? What 
courts of justice were there besides those of the Areopagitea and 
£ph«t8e? 

355. Derive the term JSeliasU. How must they be considered? 
How were the HeUaste chosen ? How were they divided ? Did they 
take an oath of office ? 356. When any cause was to be tried, how was 
it decided, at which of the various spots, and under the presidency of 
which magistrate each division should sit? How was the place then 
marked out ? Was the number of judges fixed ? Was the number gen- 
erally odd or even ? Before whom were questions respecting the desecra 
tion of the mysteries, and those which regarded breaches of military dis- 
cipline respectively tried ? 357. To what cases did the authority of the 
Heliaets not extend ? What did each judge (or juror) on arriving at the 
appointed place, receive? To what was he entitled on the production of 
it? How long had this been the custom ? Who paid this jurot*e fee? 
When were no sessions held ? Explain dm^po^;, J^/ifpac. When did the 
Areopagitea sit, but not the Heliasts? 

358. Describe the court of the DiaBtdta. To whom did an appeal lie 
from the DiflDtete ? State their number, age, mode of election How 
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aiaiiy JHaUtm sat on eacE canae T What fees did they reoe.Te 1 To 
whom were they responaible % 259. Explain the Forty. What jodgoi 
went OS <»rcu«< 7 What cauaea did they try? What two offices did 
these circuit-judget combine ? 

260. By the constitution of Solon, of whom did the court of Areopa- 
gus consist ? Of what did it take cognizance 1 Were the judges lespon- 
sibiel Before whom might they be arraigned? by whom expelled 1 
What was their court originally betidet a iiKaarfipiov ? 261. By whom 
and when was the authority of this court greatly circumscribed ? Did it 
recover its former power and influence in the state ? 

362. How many JBpheta were there ? To whom was their organiza- 
tioa principally ascribed ? To what cases did their jurisdiction extend? 
Where did they sit to try diflTerent causes ? What was the severest pen* 
altjr inflicted by them ? In later times by whom were their functions in 
a great measure usurped T 

263. Who took charge of the preliminary proceedings and presided 
at the trial in cases of disputed succession and &mily quarrels between 
citizens? Who in similar disputes between ftlroiKoi and foreigners? At 
what trials did the paaiXtos preside ? at what the Thesmothetie ? 

264. Who only were permitted to plead in person ? Who appeared 
lor (1) tiavet, (2) nirouot, (3) women and mirwre ? 

265. Was the line between public and private wrongs very strictly 
drawn ? Support your opinion by instances. To bring forward a public 
complaint, must the complainant be the party injured ? To whom did 
the fine imposed then go ? Under what circumstances was the public 
prosecutor punished ? How ? 

266. What is the general term for a public prosecution ? Explain 
hiei^is, airayuyi}, i^/Jyifffij.' Of what Other forms do we read ? 

267. Mention some trials (1) before the Archon, (2) before the Kingj 
(3) before the Polemarch, (4) before the Thesmotheta, (5) before the 
Eleven, (6) before the Stratdgi. Explain iixn dirpooraatov, iffpeas. 

268. By whom only could private complaints be brought forward ? In 
all SQch actions what rule was there ? Explain httafitkia. 

269. Give examples of private actions (1) before the Arehon, (2) be- 
fore the Thesmothetae, (3) before the Forty. 

270. Explain the terms KkHuii or irf>tf«rXi7<ri$, h irnKtw^ h 0ciiy6)v, KXnTflpest 
vfVTttveXa. When only was recourse had to the airayuy^ ? What was the 
accusation in writing called ? 271. In private actions who were required 
to deposit security ? What exception was there ? What became of this 
deposit 1 In criminal proceedings was any thing deposited ? Of what 
other dues do we read? 

272. Explain drnKptais rffs SiicriSi dvTtayiovia, iita^ooia. What was pre- 
pared against the day of trial, besides the proofs, &.c. ? Explain the dif- 
ference between naprvplai and Uftaprvpiau How were slaves examined? 

' ^KvSti^is, a written information laid before the proper magistrate ; 
it referred to a person's disqualification for an oflice he had undertaken, 
or a right he had exercised ; it was also against an absent person ■ 
dirayciiy^ against one present , who was carried before the magistrate. 
^f^ynvti was when a criminal found in concealment was visited by the 
iQftgistrate. 
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973. BKphdn iwt»po9ta. Ezplatn iUat iftf/n^t. Daring the Ap&xf>r<ni in 
priTAte actions, how might the procee<ling8 be set aside 1 or how qoaahed f 
274. What was the day appointed for the trial called 1 What if the 
defendant were absent without reasonable cause? Explain kfh^nv Kara* 
6tK6^it», What assistance mi{^t the parties obtain t How was the time 
they were allowed to occupy measored 1 Explain Xiyt if rw ifiS vSan, 
When was the Clepsydra stopped 1 275. How was the verdict 'given ? 
If the votes were eqnal, was it a verdict of acquittal or of condemnation ? 
£2zplain d)^ n/nrrtfc and dywv dri/nirtf; : fi irpvrri tf/if^t, TiitSo0at and arrirc- 
lniuBmt : h inrifa \f/H<^s Z rifufv, rpovriftfv, 

276. On whom did the duty of prosecnting in cases of murder de- 
volve 1 Describe the formalities observed 1 What dvaxpTais was insti- 
taled 1 How long were these investigations continaed ? 

277. Where and nnder whose presidency was the court of the Are* 
opagites held 1 To whom was a solemn oath administered ? How often 
did the accoser and the accused address the court ? What were they 
foifoidden to attempt ? After the first pleading, what might the accused 
do 1 When did the memben of the court vote ? What S the votes were 
equal? When did the obligation to prosecute cease t When might the 
relations themselves abandon the prosecution 1 

276. What if the defendant were fpr^fiiupost To what did a Sign 
^96\nt subject him? What might foreigners be compelled to do? In 
public actions what did those who were sentenced to a fine become ? and 
what were they obliged to do ? When and how much was the penalty 
increased ? What might the state do at last ? 

279. What appeals were allowed? From whom was there no 
appeal ? On what conditions could a decision of the Heliasts be set 
aside ? Explain 61kii tptv6oftapTvptCiif. 

■ 280. Of what kinds were punishments ? What did the first compre* 
hend? 

281. Did Atimia in itself render the person infamous? Explain the 
three varieties of Atimia. For what purposes was dunta sometimes 
used ? 282. Might Atimia ever be inflicted without the intervention of 
a judicial sentence? Explain Stdliteusis. How did it difier fix>m 
Atimia? 

283. When was imprisonment employed? when confiscation? To 
what was eonfitcation not added. From what must it be distinguished ? 
284. When sentence of banishment was pronounced, what was done ? 
On whom was it inflicted in conjunction with confiscation ? What was 
the punishment for unpremeditated homicide? On whom was slavery 
inflicted ? as a punishment ? 285. Might capital punishment ever be in- 
flicted by the injured party on the spot ? What was the capital punish- 
ment for ofiences against the state ? For what was it inflicted ? 

286, 287. Account for the eagerness with which men sought the office 
of judge ? Explain the term sycophant.* Give instances of this wretched 
administration of the laws in the later times.* 

• Properly it meant one who informed against an exporter of figs, it 
being, by an old statute, illegal to export them from Attica. Hence it 
became a general term for a vexations informer, one who traded for his 
own profit in accusing public characters, &.c. 

* By HermoeopidcB is meant the persons who mutilated the Hernia, 
i. e. the statues of Hermes (Mercury) in the streets of Athens. 
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388. Who was the chief deity ? What other deities did the Atheni- 
EBs worship 1 Mention some of the national heroes. 289. How were 
the expenses of religious worship defrayed 1 Give the general character 
of the Athenian temple& Explain ipKos or vept^o^os^ 0(ifioi, ariKdgj ^yoXfcOf 
iSinit, fiiyapoVf dvoKTopov, dva^^ftara, £ffCXa. 

290. Name the more important iestiyals. Describe the Panathensa. 
What was the chief solemnity at the great PanathenaBa ? What part in 
the Fanathemea belonged to the Metaci ? What was the prize ] £x* 
plain XafivaSiK^pia. How many Dionyaia were there 1 Give the names 
of each, and the time of its celebration. When were theatrical repre- 
sentations given 1 Under whose supe^tendence were the Lenma ? Who 
conducted the great Dlonysia 1 

291. In whose honour were the Thewtophoria held? When and 
how often 1 In whose honour were the Eleusinia held 1 What purpose 
did the lesser serve ] When and where were they held ? When, how 
often, and how long were the greater Eleunnia held 1 Explain nvtiodat^ 
crtfirrai, i£po<|^a»^ral, ^a«;^d^eti'. 

292. Mention some priesthoods that were confined to certain sacer- 
dotal fiimilies 1 What was it requisite that all priests should be 1 How 
were these particulars ascertained ? How were they generally elected 1 
Was the time of their continuance in office invariable ? What did their 
duties consist in ? To whom did they account for the Temple-revenues 1 
293. What did the priests themselves receive 1 Did they bear the usual 
burdens in common with their fellow-citizens? With what religious 
solemnities was the king intrusted 1 With what the Archon ? Name 
some other officers employed in matters relating to public worship. 

294. Did the general belief in the national deities remain unim- 
paired ? To what was religious worship finally degraded 1 What <«fn- 
poral advantage did the poor derive fi-om it 1 

295. By the constitution of Solon, what classes were required to serve 
as soldiers ? How were these classes selected ? How did the Thetes 
serve ? What duties did the Metceci perform 1 Were slaves ever em- 
ployed in war ? In later times how do we often find the Thetes and the 
MetcBci serviog? 296. What service belonged to citizens firom their 
eighteenth to Sieir twentieth year? What was the regular period of 
service ? Was the maximum age invariable ? On what was the levy 
founded ? How were the soldiers distributed ? When did the soldiers 
first receive pay ? Was it a fixed pay ? What was the usual pay of 
common soldiers ? 297. what of officers ? what of cavalry ? what of the 
commander-in-chief? Did the soldiers forage for themselves? When 
did the state supply all sorts of provisions? What arrangement was 
generally made with respect to the pay of the army ? 

298. Explain the term Hoplites, and their iravoirXla, What were the 
light-armed called? Who first organized the veXraeTail What were 
their arms ? When did Athens begin to maintain a standing army ? 
How large was it at first? What increase did it afterwards receive? 
Explain the term Karaurdais, What mercenary light troops were em- 
ployed in the Peloponnesian war ? At a later period were mercenary 
troops commonly employed ? 

299. How many Strategi were there ? how elected ? What qualifi- 
cation must the Strategi possess ? Did all or some take the field ? If 
the command was divided^ describe how. Were armies ever commanded 
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by leaden who were not SinMgi ? 300. What dntiea beionged to the 
ikrmtigi besides the oommand of the foroesi In what cases had thejr 
jnrisdiction 1 Was the oflice highly esteemed? Name some celebrated 
Straiigi, 

301. How many were the T€unareks ? how chosen t ' What was the 
office of the Taxiarcha ? Who commanded the smaller divisions of tlM 
army? Who commanded the FeripdU? Who the cavahyt Wha 
was the number of the Hipparchs and Phylarchs ? What their duties in 
time of peace 1 

303. When did the Greeks leam to condnct their campaigns on a 
krger scale ? When were military engines first employed ? When did 
the art of attacking fortified places make the most rapid advances? Un- 
der whom did it obtain its highest degree of perfection? 303. Mention 
some of the engines used. What was done for the wounded ? What 
honours did those receive who died in their country's cause ? How were 
cowards punished ? 

304. Who laid the foundation of an Athenian fleet? What arrange- 
ment did he suggest ? Who augmented the fleet ? Of how many ships 
did it consist at the battle of Salamis ? What number did it afterwards 
reach ? Describe and give the name of their ships of war. What was 
the usual number of the crew ? What their distribution through die 
veisel ? Who were the twiffdrai ? 305. Explain vrpaTKoriStt, iirXiraywyof. 
When did they begin to employ larger ships? Explain rptoKStrropoi^ 
m»rti<6ttTopoi^h\Kiies, KtXrirts, vXola, From what classes were the rowers 
generally taken? 

306. To whom did the legislation in naval afiaira belong? What 
body managed them in ordinary cases ? In whom was the chief com- 
mand vested ? What was the admiral's ship called ? Who supermtended 
the equipment of the fleet ? By whom was each trireme commanded ? 
What did he receive torn the state in the earUer times ? what in the 
la^^r? 307. Explain the terms pstopta^ ycuaouroc, cKtvoOiiKat. To whom 
was the superintendence of the stores committed ? Describe the number, 
election, &c., of these etorekeepere, and their duties. What was the 
most formidable weapon in naval engagements? What the principal 
manoBuvres ? 

308. What was a very considerable item of public expenditure ? Was 
any part of these expenses defrayed by private contributions? What 
was another great expense ? What were the Delian and the Paralian 
Triremes ? What did their crews receive ? Did the state pay the whole 
or any part of this? 

309. Did the troops receive pay, arms, clothing (aU or any of these) 
fi-om the state ? When did they }fr#< receive pay ? Mention some heavy 
item of the military expenses. What proposition did Themistocles make 
with reference to the fleet ? To whom was the duty of seeing that eome 
triremes were built every year committed ? 

310. Did the building and keeping in repair the public works cost the 
state much? Did the state pay for the police? Give its name and 
numhere. Mention some other public expenses. What were the usual 
public rewards ? (note 9.) 

311. From what time was the payment of public officers common? 
Explain the following payments, giving the amount of each : rd irrX^iri- 
W9tik6v or (itaOdi iKKkn<rtatmK6ti rd ffovXsvTVcSir, rd dtKamiK&v, What rule 
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was aaade to preTent almses? 31S. Did the magistrates receive pajT 
Mention aome public fimctionariefl who received remuneration. Explain 

«-cn|(r(( h irf>vrav£t&), dsiffirotf i^iov^ voptXov. 

313. Who were the Biarpdvat or OcarporaiXoc ? £2xplain rd Bt*a^K^, 
To what was the 6e<apiK6¥ aifterwarda raised ? Waa the payment of it 
restricted to the poorest classes? How was it supported 1 Who at last 
applied this fond to its original use? 314. Did any impotent persons 
receive pay ? To whoni^was the distribution of these pensions intmsted ? 
In times of scarcity what did the government do t 

315. At what is the public revenue reckoned by Aristophanes t To 
what did the tribute paid by the allies amount I When was the state 
exchequer emptied? From what sources was the ordinary income 
derived i from what the extraordinarff ? 

316. Explain the following sources of the ordinary income : (1) publie 
property, (2) taxes or contributions, (3) duties. Explain rd utroUtopz 
mvniKovr^ I 317. TsXdvatf rt^mvapj^i OX <ip;fb)ira(. What punishment was 
inflicted on public defimlters ? If they continued in debt to the state, 
how was the punishment increased ? From what enactment were they 
specially excepted ? 

318. What revenue was derived from the courts of justice 7 What 
fine was exacted from those who &iled to obtain the votes of a fifth part 
(rf* the judges? 

319. When was the common treasury transferred to Athens? At 
what sum did Aristides fix the tribute-money of the allies? What 
change with respect to this tribute -money was made after the Peloponne- 
sian war ? To what did it amount at a later period ? 320. Was this 
revenue ever recovered? To whom vtras the custody of this treasure 
originally intrusted? On what was it then expended? After the 
anurchy, who obtained nearly the whole financial administration? 

321. Explain Attrovpylat, What were the ordinary services or Litur- 
gies called ? To what had all the ordinary liturgies reference, and how 
were they exacted? 322. Explain the following Liturgies: x^P^Y^*^* 
yvfi»a4riap;^ta, <if);^(0ca>f)ta. When were theatrical representations given? 
hxplain ^opdf aireivj and what the granting of the request implied. Of 
what liturgy was the Lampadareky a branch? Explain the term 

323. What were the extraordinary sources of revenue? Explain 
brtSdartts, ehi^opat. Who Were exempted from tlv^opai ? Who only were 
rmted to the full amount? What is the term for the rateable value of a 
property? 324. When were mfiiioplai introduced? Explain the term. 
How were the taxes charged on the avunoplatl Explain wpoetat^ipetVf 
dvriiovti. What were not included in the valuation, when an dttriioots 
took place? 

325. What was the Trierarchy ? What did each Naucraria fomish ? 
How many were there originally ? How many since the time of Clis- 
thenes ? How and by whom were Trierarche afterwards chosen ? How 
was the expense of a vessel divided originally between the state and the 
Trierarch ? 326. If a Trierarch complained that his ship had sustained 
damage in a storm without any feult on his part, what was done ? Was 
the expense of equipping a ship ever divided ? Explain the plan (324). 
Was the plan of ^ymmorisB ever extended to the Trierarchy? Explain 
the term avpniXits, 327. What law was passed in the time of Demos- 
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theiMfl with reflpect to Trienrelu t How Icmg did a Tiietaich ooatinve f 
To whom was account rendered 1 Were Theiarchiea Bometimea uadsT' 
taken voluntarily 1 

328. Who were exempted from Liturgies? What was no citiaben 
required to undertake t Were the MetCBci liable to Liturgies ? 

329. Who exercised the chief control over the finances t ExpUdn 
the office, dtc., of the wpixropttf «wXiira£, iwiarrmi. £bcplain the original 
tnd later office of the KuiXoKpir^i (note 3). 330. Into what office were 
the moneys received paid? Explain r^ufai riis 6co«. By whom were 
diabuaements made latterly? Who chei^d his accounts? 331. Were 
there any separate funds set apart for the puipose of religious wonhip ? 
Were any other sources of income available for this purpose ? Where 
and by whom were these fimds kept after b. c. 420 ? 

332, 333. What was the general character of the Attic silver coinage T 
What part of a /imT was a ipaxft^ ? 
How many oboU did a drachma contain ? 
What was a iiaree-oboU piece called ? 
What was a half-obolua piece called ? 
How many ;^aAiroi did an obolus contain 7 
How many Xtwrd did a ehalekiU contain? 
What was a two-ehaleus piece called ? 

What was the Tetradrachmon also called ? How many Mine made a 
Talent? Were the Taient and Mina eoint? Were there any silver 
ooins of the same value as the ehaleut, &c. ? What were their gold 
coins ? How many drachnuB did a slater equal (1) in weight, (2) in 
value 7 What had the same weight and value as the Stater ? Had 
individual Demi the right of coining money ? What proportion did the 
^ginetan standard of weights and coinage bear to the Attic standard I 
What proportion did the Eubolc talent bear to that of Solon ? How waa 
it used in later times ? 

334. What was the general di£ferenoe between the private life of the 
Spartans and Athenians ? 

335. Was the soil of Attica remarkable for its fertility ? What were 
its chief products ? To what were the mountain districts favourable ? 
To what the coasts? From whence was com imported every year? 
What were their other imports? What was imported firom Pontus, 
Macedonia, Thrace ? From what country were the more generous wines 
imported ? What were the exports? 

336. What greatly promoted the trade of Attica ? Was exportation 
permitted unconditionally or not ? What might not be sent out of Attica 
at all ? . Might weapons be exported unconditionally ? By what were 
commercial restrictions oflen occasioned ? Was the .buying up of com 
ever restricted? 337. Explain naviikoi. How were Uiey regarded? 
What artisans raised themselves to power through the democratic consti- 
tution? Who especially &voured manufacturing industry? Were all 
trades open to Metceci ? 

338. From whom do the Hellenes seem originally to have derived 
their scale of weights and measures? 
How many nakatcrai made a foot ? 
How many ioKrvXoi made a itaXaiuTfis ? 
How many JairrtjAot made a avidaft^ ? 
How was the Cuhit ox GU subdivided ? How was the \vyCw sabdivided ? 
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How many ket did the Spywa oonuin 1 How many the w\f»fo» t How 
many tuperficiml aqaare feet did the irUBfov contain ] How many Roniaa 
feet did the rroiiov contain ? When did the tUtdiom begin to be geuezaUjr 
■sed as a meaeore of length for the greater distances 1 

339. Wtiat part of a ^Uifwoi was fUT^nrfii. 
What part of a Metrdtes was a x^^ {congius) ? 
What part of a Chus was a iivrm (§exUuriu9) 1 
What part of a Xestes was a jcordXn (hemina) ! 
What part of a Gotyle was a Hraprov 1 

What part of a Tetarton was an i^^m^v 1 
What part of a Ozybophon was a KvaBos ? 

340. What was the principal measore for dry goods? 
What part of a Medimnos was a Urtvt t 

What part of a Hektens was a h^ltitrw T 
What part of a Hemiekton was a xorvcl X 
What part of a Ghoenix was a ^ivrm 7 
What part of a Xestes was a kotvKii ? 
What part of a Gotyle was a K^aBot % 

341. Was the Attic year solar or lunar? Did this agree with the 
practice of all the Hellenic states? What was the noml^r of days in 
each month ? Explain fi^vc; koXXoi and rX$p«(. Explain ^v IfiffiXtfLot or 
^<Xi/uatof, and the reason why it wnh necessary. What different cycles 
were invented for the intercalation ? 342. Who published the first cal- 
endar? when ? What period did he invent ? By this method how many 
months were intercalated in nineteen years ? In which of the nineteen 
yean was the intercalation made ? How many days would his cycle of 
nineteen years give ? How many too many would this be ? What day 
Was left out as a fificpa i^atpiatftosl What eflfect had this upon /i^ki 
««tAo( and rrXfjpsts ? Who e^cially introduced other changes ? 

343. Give the names of the three summer months. To wliat English 
month d|d Heeaiombaon nearly correspond ? Name the autumn months. 
Name the winter months. Name the spring months. 344. In the inter- 
calary year, where was a month intercalated ? How was each Attic 
month divided ? What was the first day of the month called ? How 
were the following days of the first decade reckoned ? What would the 
fourth of Hecatomb€Bon be called ? How were the days of the second 
decade reckoned ? how those of the third ? How were the days of the 
last decade more commonly reckoned ? When did the Attic civil yeaf 



' We here add, from Passow, a complete table of the Days. 



FISST DECADE. 

1 povntfvla' 

2 6KVTipa 

3 Tf»t>l| 

4 Ttrdpni 

7 l0Si|i^ 

8 6Yi6f, 

9 hart, 
10 Uk&t^ 



SECOND DECADE. 

11 npcjTri 

12 Sevripa 

13 rplrn 

14 TtrdpTii 

15 vifurrn 

16 iKrr, 

17 I066iif, 

18 iy^n 

19 h&Tfi 

20 tUAi 



or M UkASi 
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345. Did the Mate interfere much or littie with the diedpUiie of 3 
What was generally the name of the first horn 1* Explain varpsSaf 
^(civ. W^t was the official designation 7 In what did the education 
of children in the poorer claases consist ? What did a liberal edocatioii 
eomprehendt 346. To whom was the special superintendence of the 
children committed t Till what age were they always accompanied bjr 
the wm6myvY6st When did instinction in grammar begin? Fiiplaiii 
y^ltarm 6tUntt¥. For these exercises what anthors were genomlijr 
osedl 

347. When were the boys sent to a Citharistest What did tkey 
learn of him t What did they learn in the Gymnasia t ' Who superin- 
tended education 1 Who were the vta^vtcrat 1 Were slaTes allowed to 
take part in the exercises of the Gymnasiat 

348. How long did their instruction in music and grrammar last ? 
Where were the two last of these years chiefly spent? How were the 
youths employed when they had passed through the Gymnasia ? As the 
circle of education became wider, what did many learn in the gymnastic 
school 7 By what was Music followed 7 Were the terms of celebrated 
Sophists and Rhetoricians moderate or not 7 349. What promoted the 
adTanee of education? Who awakened a taste for the fine arts? By 
what was it developed 7 For what were the Athenians distinguished ? 
Into what did their inqnisitiveness'' and love of diBcossion often degen- 
erate? 

350, How was the education of girls conducted ? At what did it 
aim? What kind of life did girls lead? Did they eyer Tisit the thea- 
tres? Did they generally marry early 7 What was it conradered nnbe- 
coming for them to trouble themselves about 7 To whose inspection were 
they subject 7 Was this an ancient office? Was the free intereoorse 
between the sexes, enjoyed in our days, known to the Athenians 7 

351. What entertainments of a pubtio character have been already 
mentioned? Explain ipayoi, wftfioXat. What were the usual daily 
meals? When did luxury extend itself to the table? 352. Mention 
some attempts to restrain extrayagance and luxury by legislative enact- 



(i.) Reckoned forwards (rare). 

21 WpWfl '^ 

22 inripa 

23 rpiTff 

24 TtT^pri 

25 friuwrti 

26 Icrn 

27 i0S6iifi 

28 V^i 

29 h6r9 

30 rptaitds 



7BIRD DECADfi. 



» iirl tUait, 



(n.) Reclroiicd hachwardt 

21 isK&rn 

22 Iv&rn 

23 dy^Jii 

24 i0i6^^ 

25 Urn (pBlwpros (or 

26 a^/iiTTif \ nriv6s, 

27 Ttraprri 

28 rptrn 

29 isvTipa ^ 

30 ivn KoX via 



»/i<w) 



fo a iihp Ko^ot the 29th was the Ivn Kal via : and each precedinir daf 
f Thw : 'hnittnt HMyUn .if •Iwfaw K«Wf«. {ArUUph.) 
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neBta. What was the eacceai of tfaene attempts? At their banqoeti 
what was the poeition of the guests 1 Elzplain itiwov irpootatov, m^sXi^ 
ieiw0v ; UriSopirtafia or neraUfmta ; ieCrepai rpdne^at, rpay^^ara. Were offni' 
posia (when there were any) a part of the Scimo^ 7 353. Where was 
the best wine brought from 1 How was it generally drank 1 Who was 
termed avftvooiapxos 1 Describe the company drett for a symposium. By 
what besides conversation were the guests amused? What was done 
after supper ? What was the &yourite game of all ? Describe it' (note 
9). Did the women of the fiimily take any part in these entertain- 
ments? 

354. What was the old Ionic costume ? By what was this displaced ? 
Explain l^u/iis, Ift&riov. What was the difl^rence between x^ot^a <^nd 
¥>avif. 355. What particular sort of surtout did the Ephdbi wear? 
When only did men wear any thing on their heads ? Who wore the 
ntrwos on their journeys? What £d the Greeks wear on their feet? 
What variety of sandals or soles do we read of? Of what were the 
women's garments made ? 

356,357. Where did the Athenian men spend most of their time? 
What was the time called about which the Agora began to be full? 
About what time was this? £zplain ivtitXa, trxevt}, {mep^v, vpiO^v^ 
npioTiXoit, dvSptJviTts, YvvaiKuvTr IS, ^tffayXo;. What was the company or 
eating-room called ? what the bed-chambers ? what the spare-roonu for 
guests? What is the difference between xpoveiv or K6irTeiv and tj/o^iv. 
Was Athens handsomely built ? How many houses did it contain ? 

358. Explain rd Siicaia, ra vSiitfta, What were those who found dead 
bodies, required to do ? On whom was the duty of burying dead bodies, 
found and unowned, imposed from the time of Clisthenes ? Describe the 
funeral ceremonies. Explain vporiBtaQai, dpSdvtov, Bpnvw6o(, KaUtv, kuto- 
pirretv, vspiieiirvov. What is Solon said to have restricted ? 359. Was 
the usual way of disposing of a corpse interment or burning: either? 
V}hich? or both? Whose funeral rites were celebrated with eq)eclal 
magnificence ? Were there public burial-grounds near the city ? When 
was a general festival in honour of the dead celebrated ? 

360,361. What were the great national solemnities or games? Who 
, were excluded from these festivals ? Explain iraviiY^peis. What later 
festival bore a national character ? 



' The simplest mode was when each threw the wine left in his cup so 
&B to strike smartly in a metal basin, at the same time invoking his mis> 
tress's name ; if ail fell in the basin, and the sound was clear, it was a 
sign he stood well with her ; cf. Call. Fr. 102. The wine thus thrown 
was called Xoray« or Xarayf^, and also, like the game itself, K6rra0os. The 
hasin, KOTTa0siov, y.arayeTov, &c., also called K6TTa0oi. The game soon 
became more complicated, and was played in various ways. Sometimes 
a number of little cups {6^0a<i>a) were set floating, and he who threw his 
K6Tra0os SO as to upset the greatest number in a given number of throws, 
won the prize {KorraPeXov), Sometimes the wine was thrown upon a scale 
(irXdarfyl) suspended over a little image {fA&vris or yipo)*^) placed in water ; 
here the KSrraffos was to be thrown, so as to make the sgale descend oi 
the head of (he image." — From Liddell and Scott. 
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369. What was th« aappofled origin of the Oljrrapie game»t Are 
they mentioned by Homer 1 By whom and when were they revived ? 
What year b. c. agrees with the first Olympiad t Who was victor in the 
97&ito¥ that year 1 (note 8.) In whose honour were the games held ? 
how often? how long? where? 363. Who were the managers of the 
games? Explain the Olympic 2jr<;^eipf<i and tnroviai. Explain Ifpo^vvfa. 
What privilege was granted to those who were present at the festival, or 
on their way to join it ? What privilege did the Eleans originally poe- 
tess? What were the judges called? By whom appointed? Was 
there an appeal fit>m their decisions ? What qoalifications did the 
Hellanodtca require in' the combatants ? 364. What oath did they 
administer to the combatants ? What were the functionaries called, who 
kept order during the games ? When were the Olympic games finally 
suppressed ? 

365. Who was the legendary founder of the Pythian games ? When 
did they become dyi^ves ere^ai^rrat ? When were they placed under the 
protection of the Amphictyons? How often were they celebrated 1 
Where were they held ? 

366. To whom is the institution of the NemSan games ascribed by 
tradition? Where and how often were they celebrated? 

367. Who were the legendary founders of the Isthmian games? 
Who revived them ? Who had the vpoeSpia at these games ? When and 
how often were they held ? 

368. In what did the gymnastic and hippie contests consist at these 
games ? Describe the various kinds of JpJ/fo;. Explain the iraAi; : the 
wvyiiii (with the word l/idirej): the iicKOi' SX/io (with term iXriipei). 
369. Explain vayKpaTtop. Of what did the irevraOXov consist ? Distinguish 
between Imos xiXriSf awupiSf riOpntirov, and between itCi\oi and rcXtiot, 
What was a hpiia reXecov required to do ? 370. On whom was the honour 
of victory conferred ? Of what did the musical games consist originally » 
What exhibitions were afterwards introduced ? Distinguish K^trai fiY>m 
fipaffewai. 

371. To which games were musical contests principally confined? 
Of what did the solemnities connected with these sports principally con- 
sist ? Explain Oetopoi, UpoviKat, 'OXviiiriovtKatf TlvOioviKai. 372. What wa» 
the Olympic crown of victory ? what the Pythian ? the Nemean ? the Isth- 
mian? How were the victors honoured? What national honours did 
they receive ? What was a part of their reward in Athens ? What 
honour had they in Sparta ? Explain imvUia. 

373. Were the modes of reckoning time, weights, measures, and coin 
age the same throughout Greece ? How was the year generally named ? 
how at Athens ? how at Sparta ? What general system of chronological 
reckoning was finally adopted ? 374. How does Thucydides sometimet 
indicate the dates of events ? Who seems to have been the first who 
regularly employed the Olympic list as a chronicle ? when ? Who is the 
oldest extant historian, whose writings contain such an arrangemen*^- 
of events? In what afiairs was the reckoning by Olympiads no 
used? 

375. When were the Olympic games held ? What was nearly thi 
beginning of tlie Olympic year ? How do you find the year of the Chris 
tiau era which corresponds to a given Olympic year 376 (A) for an even 
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tint happened between July 1 and January 1 1 377. (B) How lor an 

e'vent that happened between January 1 and July 1 1 

378, 379. What individnala or femiliea were considered able to inter* 
piet the will of the gods ? Mention some places, which were supposed 
to be &Tonred by the immediate presence of the divinity? Describe the 
oracle of Dodona, its priests, responses, &c. 

. 380. What was the most renowned oracle of Greece 1 From what 
did it derive its name ? To what did it principally owe its celebrity \ 
381. How did it acquire great wealth 1 Under whose protection was it ? 
Why was the oracle of Delphi called in<paKdi rfa yHs ? 382. By whom 
was the highest degree of respect paid to this oracle 7 Why did the 
Lacedsmomans never undertake any a£&ir of importance without apply- 
ing to this oiacle % Had it any influence at Athens % 

383. Account for the gradual decline of the Delphic oracle % Explain 
die phrase Ilti0ia ^cAunrl^ovcra. Who is the last person of whom we hear 
as consulting the Delphi oracle 1 

384. ExpUun r^mnt, S\i$oi^ JlveU. Ezphiin Tpo^fjrtft, and 'AirtfXXcMr 
Xo^iaf, 385. How often were the oracles delivered? Ezphiin Bvui^ 
VfofHrat, irepf^yirroi, wp6ain\oi yvvaiicfg. 

386. Mention some other oracles. How were responses received in 
the temple of Amphiar&nsi What foreign oracle did the Greeks them- 
selves sometimes consult 1 Name some other modes of obtaining eonnsel 
and information respecting future events. (See note 8.) 

387. Explain d^^tirrvovtat. 

388. What was the most renowned Amphictyonia 7 From what did 
the ancients derive the name % In what light must Hellen be considered ? 
389. Who were the members of the Amphictyonic league ? How long 
did they nominally retain the same privileges % What were the objects 
of the league ? What were mt its objects 1 

390. In what instances was its efficiency shown 1 How did Philip of 
Maoedon and othen employ the league ? Did the Amphictyonia survive 
the subjection of Greece to the Romans % 

391. What were the sanctuaries of the Amphictyons? In each year 
how many Amphictyonic meetings were there 1 where held 7 What was 
the number of votes 7 What were the deputies styled 7 Were the Am-* 
I^ctyonic meetings accompanied by any others 7 

392, 393. Mention some small confederations. What was the com- 
mander-in-chief of the league between the Phocians and ThessaUans 
called 7 

394. Who were at the head of the Boeotian confederation 7 How 
were the other states treated by the Thebans 7 395. What Bceotian state 
played for a short time an important part in the affairs of Greece 7 under 
whom 7 Give an instance of the subsequent weakness of Thebes. By 
whom were the Thebans deprived for ever of their power 7 

396. What twelve cities had formed a league from the oldest times 7 
when was it dissolved 7 when revived 7 Under whom did this league 
become for a time extremely powerful 7 By what struggles was it 
weakened 7 397. By whom were the Acheans defeated 7 How did the 
Smnmn9 treat them 7 When did Achaea become a Roman province 7 

398. When and how of^n were the meetings of the Achsean league 
beid 7 Who were their principal officers 7 How h>ng d?d t'ley cimtiiMM 
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m office t Was each city independent t What was tnvanablf the^ 
object? 

399. What league proved the meet dangerous enemy of the Macedo- 
nians t What league did thev fonn tot<A, and what againet the Romans ? 
What was the result of their league againtt them 1 

400. Describe the constitution of Sie ^tolian league. ^ Where wnne 
their greater meetings held ? Who was the highest officer of the league 7 
Of what other officers is mention made ? What was its constitution % 

401. Explain ^r'^oWa. What state first exercised hY*iiovia% In the 
confederation against Xerxei, who assumed the command 7 Where did 
the deputies meet at the beginning of the Persian war? After the battle 
of Myi^e who were also comprised in this league ? 

402. To what state was Sparta soon compelled to cede the Hegenuh- 
nia by sea? when ? What state at a later period set up a Hegemonia in 
opposition to that of Sparta? What cities, islands, &c., obeyed tkim 
Hegemonia ? How did Athens exercise her power ? 403. At what were 
the f6pot originally fixed by Aristides ? Where were they kept ? Ex- 
plain ikXtivrautai, By what voluntary proposal of the allied states was 
the power of Athens greatly increased ? When was the treasury removed 
fiom Deles to Athens ? When was the tribute increased ? 

404. From what did the Peloponnesian war arise ? In what years 
did it begin and end ? How was Athens again enabled to raise herself 
to power? Did the peace of Antalcidas'ef&ct any essential change in 
the power of Athens? 405. Did the nei0-6om justice and mildness of 
Athens last long ? Date the war of the confederate states. What*stato 
for a time cUiimed hegemonical authority ? When did Philip of Mace* 
don assume the Hegemonia ? What power at last swallowed up both the 
eontending parties? 

406. To what may the establishment of Grecian colonies be traced 
back ? Who is said to have led colonies firom Bceotia to Lesbos, Tenedoe, 
dtc. ? How did it happen that the lonians had sought reiiige in Attica? 
407. Under whom and where did they found colonies? What Ulendt 
did they colonize? Explain Hwiawta. By which of these colonies 
especially were minor coloniies fi>unded ? Where? What Dorian colo- 
nies were formed ? What were their parent states? Where did they 
settle ? In what Temple did their league assemble ? ^ 

406. By whom was Magna Graecia colonized at an early period? 
What was the most ancient Eubcsan colony in Italy ? Mention some 
Eubosan colonies in Greece, By what states or cities were Syracuse, 
Gt^la, Agrigentum, Corcyra, Byzantium, Massilia, Cyrdne, respectively 
bunded ? 

409. What caused the establishment of most of the Grecian colonies? 
Was colonization in the Grecian states a government measure ? If so, 
m: what end 7 

410. Describe the mode of sending out colonies. Describe their ela- 
tion to the mother country. Explain $eapiai. Mention an instance 
of the filial regard of even independent colonies for their mother- 
state. 

411. What form of constitution was generally prevalent in the period 
of active colonization? What spirit was soon awakened? By what 
eauies? 413. What struggles ensued? Where and hf whom wers 
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^rholeaome laws paased t Where did the doetrinei of Pytfaagont ooea- 
sion political revolutions 1 What wiui their nature f what their durm* 
turn? 

413. Distinguish between colonization and «Xirpo«;^/ai. If the oob* 
qaered inhabitants were not expelled* to what kinds of treatment wepa 
they subjected 1 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A HIGH character of the present volume, extracted 
from a review of it by Dr. Osenbruggen, will be found 
in the preface to the "Manual of Grecian Antiquities.'* 
For the translation of both volumes I have to thank the 
Rev. R. B. Paul, late Fellow of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford ; the author of a more extensive work than Dr. 
Bojesen's, upon "Grecian Antiquities" and of a "His- 
tory of Germanffy on the plan of Mrs. Markham's 
Histories:' T. K. A. 

Ltndof, January 25, 1848. 



It will be sufficient here to state that the same 
course has been pursued with the present Manual 
^hich was adopted with regard to the " Manual of 
Grecian Antiquities." Its value will be found fully 
equal to the high opinions which have been expressed 
concerning it. J. A. S. 

New. You, Majr, 1848. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 



INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Roman Antiquities, — Sources of Information. 

1. By the term "Roman Antiquities," we utider- 
stand such a representation of the public and private 
life of the ancient Romans as may be collected from 
the ancient authors, especially the historians, orators, 
and grammarians, or from inscriptions,* coins, and 
other remains of antiquity. These authorities, how- 
ever, must be used with caution ; for the descriptions 
of a remote period which we find in historians, often 
receive a colouring from the notions of more modern 
days, whilst their judgment of times nearer to those in 
which they wrote is seldom impartial. 2. The Greek 
historians' have also here and there misunderstood 
^oman peculiarities, and the orators, viewing only one 
side of a question, or hurried away by the torrent of 
their declamation, have all more or less failed to give 

* Pelasgian inscriptions, written in a character clearly distingnisha- 
We from the Etruscan, have been discovered very recently at Agylla or 
Caere. And the stady and comparison of the several Indo-Germanic 
languages is making sach progress, that if any fortunate discovery comes 
in to the aid of it, we may hope to see the mystery of the Etruscan in- 
scriptions at length unravelled. — Dr. Arnold. 

* The Grecian writers from whose works the most important infor 
mation may be derived respecting Roman iintiquities, are, Polybius, Dio 
donis Siculus, Dionysius Halicamassensis, Plutarch, Appian, Dio Cassius 
uid the epitomizer Zonaras. 
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U8 a candid and accurate description of events. Liast 
ly, the remaining sources of information are often cor- 
rupted or falsified by the forgeries of modem times. 
Much critical circumspection is therefore necessaiy, 
if we desire to compile such an account as may safely 
be relied on. 

( 2. Relation of the subject to Political History. 

3. The public and private life of Rome being 
necessarily presented to us in its historical develop- 
ment, there will of course be an intimate connexion 
between the science which we name Archaeology and 
political history. It must, however, be remembered 
that the real objects of its' research are the peculiarities 
of public and domestic life, external events and remark- 
able personages being touched on only in so far as they 
are connected with those peculiarities. 



EXTENT OF THE ROMAN EMPIRES-TOPOGRAPHY OP 
ROME 

§ 1. Extent of the Roman Empire 

4. The empire of Rome was at first limited to the 
city and its immediate environs, but ^adually extendea 
itself, until (in the year b. c. 266) the whole of Italy 
was subject to its power ; and those great wars began, 
which extended the dominion of the Romans over such 
portions of the three quarters of the globe, as border 
on the Mediterranean sea ; so that at the dissolution 
of the republic, their empire was bounded on the north 
by the Danube and the Rhine, on the south by the 
deserts of Africa, on the west by the Atlantic, and on 
the east by the river Euphrates. Under the emperors 
the limits were still further enlarged. In this widely 
extended empire all the administrative authority was 
derived from Rome ; and in the time of the republic, 
the actual participation of Roman citizens in the affairs 
of government, was dependent on residence in the cap. 
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ital, to which all of them were supposed to have origin- 
ally belonged. 

§ 2. Topography of Rome. 
5. Rome lay on the banks of the Tiber, 16,000 
petssus from the sea. , It was founded on the Palatine 
hill, but even in the time of the kings, the hills nearest 
to the Palatine were taken in. Servius TuUius is said 
to have surrounded all the seven with a wall. The 
names of these hills were the Palatinus, Capitolinus, 
CtBlius, Aventinus, Esquilinus, Viminalis, and QuU 
rinalis. The emperor Aurelian fortified the city anew, 
including within the walls the collis hortulorum, and 
the Janiculum and mons Vaticanus on the other side 
of the river. The pomasrium, or open space within 
and without the walls which marked the sacred bound- 
aries of the city, was enlarged by Servius TuUius, at 
a later period by Sulla, and frequently afterwards by 
the Emperors. Servius TuUius divided the city into 
four sections (triSus), viz. : Palatina, Suburrana, Col- 
Una, and Esquilina, This number was afterwards 
increased by Au^stus to fourteen, which were styled 
regiones. 6. Originally the city was simple, and even 
when it was rebuilt, after being laid in ashes by the 
Gauls, there was very little attempt at decoration. At 
a later period, however, when the citizens had become 
richer, and an acquaintance with Grecian taste and 
Ihe plundering of foreign works of art had excited a 
passion for the beautiful, attention began to be paid to 
embellishment. In the time of Augustus many impor- 
tant buildings were erected ; and after the confisca- 
tion in the reign of Nero (a. d. 64), the city was 
restored on a scale of great magnificence. Many 
year? later, during the time of the northern invasion, 
It was so completely laid waste, that little is now visi- 
)[)le beyond the ruins of its former grandeur. 

§ 3. The subject continued. 
7. Among the most remarkable objects may be 
mentioned the porte, (e. g. the Capena, Collina, Tri^ 
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umphalis); the pontes (Sttblicius, Mulvius); the ous 
(e. g. the via sacra, via triumphalis, via Appia^ coa- 
structed by Appius Claudius Csecus, b. c. 312, froon 
Rome to Capua, and afterwards continued to Brun- 
dusium ; on this road the distances were marked by- 
stones, lapides, which stood at intervals of 1000 pas- 
sus : and the via Flaminia over the pons Mulvius, 
leading to Etruria) ; the fora (e. g. the forum Roma- 
num. between the Capitohne and Palatine hills) ; the 
campi (as the Campus Martiu^, outside the city, on 
the banks of the Tiber, which originally belonged to 
the Tarquins, but was afterwards used for public as- 
semblies and gymnastic exercises ; the temple (e. g. 
Jovis Feretrii,* Statoris, Capitolini; Vestce ; cBdes 
ConcordicB, templum Apollonis Palatini, Pantheon^ ; 
the theatra (e. g. that of Pompey, which was the first 
theatre built of stone ; and that of Marcellus) ; the 
amphitheatra (as that of Vespasian or the Colosseum) ; 
the circi (as the circus Maximus, the circus Flami- 
nius) ; the curice (e. g. the Hostilia in the /on^m) ; the 
porticus, hasiUccB, thermce, aquceductus or aquce, cloa- 
ccB^ arcus, columnce, &c. Of these edifices there still 
remain some ruins and fragments, for instance, of the 
Colosseum or amphitheatre of Vespasian, of Hadrian's 
Mausoleum, the columna rostrata, Trajan's pillar, 
baths, fragments of thd Appian Way, &c. 



HISTORY OF THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION. 
§ 1. The Origin of Rome, 

8. Italy, at the period when Rome was founded, 
was inhabited by a variety of races. Between the 
right bank of the Tiber and the Rhaetian Alps dwelt 
the Etrurians, who at a very early period were a civil- 
ized and powerful nation. Between the left bank and 
the Mare Superum, were the Umbri, and lower dowQ 
some Sabine tribes ; south of the Tiber were the Osci, 
and at the lowest extremity of Italy, several Grecian 
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colonies. One of the clans (the Latini) settled on the 
Tiber, and formed a confederation of several petty 
states.' From this Latin nation sprang, according to 
ancient historians, the city of Rome, which was found- 
ed, as the legend relates, by Romulus on the Palatine 
hill about the year b. c. 752,* or 753.* 9. The remote 
history of the city is very obscure, the notices of the 
old writers being either fabulous, or worthy of little 
credit for other reasons, and frequently mere pictures 
copied from the events of more recent times." Thus 
much, however, may be collected, that the Roman 
state was limited in the beginning to the city and its 
immediate neighbourhood ; that originally, so far from 
maintaining a close relation with the surrounding 
tribes, it occupied an independent and often hostile 
position, and that it rapidly acquired internal strength 
by means of a settled form of government, borrowed 
in part from the Etrurian and other neighbouring states, 
and an increased population through immigrations and 
conquests. 10. At an early period we find the Roman 
people divided into three tribes (tribus) Ramnes oi 

" Niebhur supposes it to have consisted of the Osci, Sacrani, Casci or 
Priaci, who had overthrown the Pelasgian tribes on the banks of the 
Tiber. 

* -Era Catoniana. • ^ra Varroniana. 

* The only manner in which we can derive any historical resnlts from 
national legends, if they have any historical basis (as they have in almoit 
all cases), is to receive them just as ihcy are handed down to us ; not alter- 
ing or modifying them in any way, but looking steadily at what they state 
as facts, as well as what they teach us by implication. It may, indeed, 
happen that not one of the fiicts stated is of any historical value ; but we 
frequently catch a glimpse of the state of things in regard to the political 
social, and religious life of the times to which the traditions refer, and 
this is preeminently the case in early Roman history. It is, indeed, 
jnpoflmble either to assert or to deny whether Romulus and Remus are 
historical personages or not ; whether Romulus actually did build Rome, 
OT whether he really was the founder of the institutions ascribed to him ; 
bnt with regard to the questions as to what Rome was before the dawn 
of her historical period, how she grew out of her cradle, and what her 
poUte and social institutions were, a great deal of information may be 
gleaned from the traditions. Great assistance may also be derived from 
we institutions of later times ; for their principles remained, on the whole, 
we same, and the changes they experienced were only the results of a 
**firal progress and development — Sckmitz, 

10 
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Ramnen$es, Tities and' Lucires. The origin of these 
tribes was no doubt ^lifferent, nor do they seem to have 
been in the first place united ; the^ last of them espe- 
cially appears to have joined the other two at a latei 
period. From this stock sprang in all probability the 
first inhabitants of Rome, with full political rights 
(pairicii), and in close connexion with them were a 
number of citizens who had been subjugated in ancient 
times {clientesy 11. On the other hand we find a 
crowd of inferior citizens arising from, and gradually 
increased by, immigrations and conquests (plebeii). 
These citizens were excluded from the Senate and 
firom oflices of state, had no voice at the public assem- 
blies, and could not even contract valid marriages 
with the families of Patricians. This abrupt separa- 
tion of the two estates, one of which was entirely ex- 
cluded from political power, will be more intelligible, 
if we regard the original relation of the Patricians to 
the Plebeians as that which the conqueror bears to the 
conquered, or established citizens to foreign settlers, 
than if, with the ancient writers, we suppose, the class 
of Patricians to have originated in a mere capricious 
election. 

§ 2. Period of the Kings. 

12. Rome at the beginning was governed by Kings, 
chosen for life, but with limited powers. They were 
the highest executive and judicisJ authority, were in- 
trusted with the command of the army in war, and 
conducted part of the public worship,' but shared their 
power with the Senate or chosen representatives of 
the Patrician order (Senatus), and the General Assem- 
bly of the people (Comitia curiata). The history of 
these kings, as it has been handed down to us by 
Roman authors, contains, amidst all its obscurity and 
poetical embellishments, many actual facts, and exhibits 
the existence, at an early periDd, of that peculiar char- 

T « The King ... was the priest who ofiered sacrifices for the nation." 
vNiebuhr.) 
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acter, v^hich was always l)orne by the Roman people." 
13. Thus we already discover a talent for military com- 
mand, and an eager desire of aggrandizement through* 
the annihilation of conquered nations, or their incor- 
poration, as tributaries, into the Roman empire, or 
through the establishment of colonies (Romulus, Tul- 
lus Hostilius, Ancus, the Tarquins, Servius Tullius, 
the military division of the people), a disposition to 
settle the mutual relations of citizens by laws and 
established regulations (Romulus, Servius TuUius), 
respect for property, and political regard to a pecu- 
niary qualification (Servius TuUius) ; reverence for 
religion, and a recognition of its influence in the estab- 
lishment of civil order (Numa Pompilius, Ancus Mar- 
tius ; a taste for handsome and durable pubUc buildings, 
in anticipation, as it were, of the future greatness of 
their city (the Tarquins). 14. The most important 
of all their political changes under the Kings, was the 
division by Servius TuUius of the citizens, according 
to their property, into classes and centuries {Comitia 
centuriatd), by means of which the first step was 
taken towards filling up the gulf between the two 
orders of Roman citizens, and some political considera- 
tion given to the Plebeians in a constitution, which 
provided that the burdens of war and taxation should 
be shared amongst the wealthier citizens, but accorded 
to them at the same time the chief influence in all 
affairs of government. 

§ 3. From the beginning of the Republic to the 
Decemviri. 

15. »In the year b. c. 609, the monarchy was ex- 

^ " Cf. Arnold's Hist, of Borne, Appleton'a Am. Edit. vol. i. pp. 38-74 ; 
"JJchmitz, pp. 31-80. 

* We are told that within ten years of the first institution of the Con- 
Bals, the burghers found it necessary to create a single magistrate with 
Powers still more absolute, who was to exercise the full sovereignty of a 
jing, and even ^ithout that single check to which the kings of Rome had 
Jcen snbjected. The Master of the people, that is, of the burghers, or, as 
«ie Was otherwise called, the Dictator, was appointed, it is true, for sii 
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changed for a republican constitution under the t^^o 
Consuls, chosen yearly. This transfer of the limited 
kingly power to the Consuls, can hardly be considerea 
a total chance in the form of the constitution. It was, 
however, only natural that the Senate as a permanent 
body (whereas the Consuls were perpetually changed), 
and the Comitia centuriata, which now became annual 
Assemblies for the election of the Consuls, should 
gradually become more and more influential. The 
sharp distinction of ranks still continued. The people, 
excluded from the enjoyment of the ager publicus (i. e. 
of the lands obtained by conquest, which might be 
granted by the state to individuals in return for a cer- 
tain payment), and forced to content itself with insig- 
nificant allotments, became more and more indebted 
to the rich Patricians. 16. The burden, however, at 
last became too heavy for the Plebeians, whose number 
was steadily increasmg, whilst the exclusive class of 
Patricians gradually diminished; and we find them 
engaged in contests with the Patricians, through which, 
in after years, amidst their continual wars with neigh- 
bouring nations, the constitution of Rome was gradu- 
ally developed. The most important step towards 



months only ; and therefore liable, like the Consals, to be arraigned after 
the expiration of his office, for any acts of tyranny which he might have 
committed daring its continuance. Bat whilst he retained his office he 
was as absolute within the walls of the city, as the Consols were withoat 
them ; neither commoners nor barghers had any right to appeal from his 
sentence, althongh the latter had enjoyed this protection in the times of 
the monarchy. This last circumstance seems to prove that the original 
appointment of the Dictator was a measure of precaution against a party 
among the burghers themselves, rather than against the commons ; and 
gives a probability to that tradition which Livy slighted, namely, that the 
Consuls, who were for the first time superseded by " the Master of the 
burghers,** were inclined to fiivour the return of the exiled king. It is 
not likely that they were the only Romans so disposed : and if a strong 
minority amongst the burghers themselves, and probably a large portion 
of the commons, were known to fiivour the restoration of the old govern- 
ment, it is very intelligible that the majority of the burghere should have 
resolved to strengthen the actual government, and to appoint an officer 
who might summarily punish all conspirators of whatever rank, whether 
belonging to the commons or to the burghers.— Arnold's Hist, of Bonn 
vol. i. pp. 98, 99, 
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obtaining independence for the Plebeians, who hitherto 
hp.d wanted a legal rallying point, was the establish* 
ment, after a severe struggle, of a popular magistracy 
(Tribunes of the People and Plebeian iEdiles) in the 
year b. c. 494. 17. At first the Tribunes had merely 
a veto on questions which affected the people; but 
^ey soon took occasion (b. c. 491), from the proceed- 
ings in the case of Coriolanus, to assemble the people 
tributim (i. e. in accordance with the division of Ser- 
vius TuUius), for the purpose of trying their enemies ; 
and in these Comitia, where they were subject neither 
to the rules of the Senate nor to the authority of the 
Augurs, they soon acquired influence over the affairs 
of the state, especially after the passing of a law pro* 
posed by the tribune Volero Publilius (b. c. 471), by 
which it was provided that the election of Plebeian 
magistrates should take place in the Comitia tributa, 
an arrangement which effectually protected the Plebe* 
ians from the interference of Patricians in their choice 
of officers. 18. Notwithstanding these advances, how- 
ever, the Patricians continued to possess a powerful 
influence, founded on religion ; and this influence they 
especially exerted at the Comitia curiata, which were 
now held for the purpose of confirming by the auspices 
the acts and elections of the Comitia centuriata, and 
of giving the imperium to magistrates. Indeed, in the 
Comitia centuriata themselves, the influence of the 
Patricians was exerted by means of the auspices, the 
Patrician consul who presided over the Assembly, 
and their own clients. 

§ 4. From the Decemviri to the passing of the Lici- 
nian Law. 

19. The popular power assumed a more decided 

. form, and resisted more vigorously the encroachments 

of the government after the suppression (b. c. 449) of 

the Decemvirate,* an oflice which had been created 

provisionally (the functions of the other oflices of state 

1 Cf. Arnold, Hist, of Borne, vol i. p. 161, &G. 
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being meanwhile suspended) for tke purpose of amaU 
gamating the various elenrients of the Roman constitu- 
tion by means of a comprehensive and impartial code 
of laws. The strength of the people, which had been 
set in motion for the purpose of overthrowing the De- 
cemvirate, now exerted itself very energetically for 
the establishment of independence. 20. The power 
of the Comitia centuriata, which possessed the su- 
preme legislative authority and right of confirming 
elections, began to be claimed by the Comitia tribiita, 
as soon as the decrees of the Plebs had acquired a 
legislative force (subject, probably, to certain condi- 
tions) by the lex Valeria Horatia (b. c. 449), subse- 
quently defined and confirmed by other enactments. 
A still more important step towards the amalgamation 
of the different estates was made by the lex Canuleja 
(b. c. 445), which authorized the connubium, or cele- 
oration of marriages, between Patricians and Plebe- 
ians. 21. A contemporaneous attempt on the part of 
the Plebeians to throw open the Consulship to their 
order, which was vehemently resisted by the Patri- 
cians, led to the establishment of a new office (the 
three Tribuni militum consulari potestate), to which 
Plebeians were eligible, and which seems to have 
shared the duties of the Consulate with another new 
office, exclusively Patrician, termed the Censorship. 
For many years there seems to have been an alterna- 
tion of Consuls and Tribuni militum ; but the modera- 
tion of the Plebeians, their hereditary respect for the 
Patricians, and dependence on them for pecuniary 
assistance, for a long time led them to choose those 
officers almost entirely from the Patrician body. The 
strenuous opposition of the Patricians could, however, 
only postpone, not prevent, the establishment of thai 
balance of power which the times required. 

§ 5. From the passing of the L:cinian Law (b. c. 376) 
to the Gracchi. 
22. Under the pressure of that heavy yoke which 
had bowed down the Plebeians ever since the Gallio 
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"war, a law {lex Licinia) was passed, which not only 
relieved them from some of their domestic burdens, 
but rendered them eligible to one of the two Consul- 
ships. On the other hand, two new offices were cre- 
ated ; the Praetorship, which was confined to the Pa- 
tricians, and the Curule iEdileship, which seems from 
the commencement to have been filled alternately by 
Patricians and Plebeians. The equalization of ranks 
now proceeded rapidly, but in such a manner that at 
first the division of influences was distinct and fair. 
After B. c. 342 we hear no more of two Patrician Con- 
suls. By degrees the Dictatorship, Censorship, and 
Praetorship, and finally the priesthoods {lex Ogulnia 
B. tj. 300) were thrown open to the Plebeians. By the 
Publilian law, the legislatorial authority given to the 
people by the Valerian was extended, and finally made 
independent of the Senate by the lex Hortensia (b. c. 
286). 23. From this period, we must date the dissolu- 
tion of the Patrician order as a political body, and the 
change in all essential particulars of the old aristocratic 
form 'of government, which could always reckon on the 
support of the Senate. The Comitia centuriata still 
retained their power ; but the Comitia curiata became 
a meje form without influence or importance. As the 
old Patrician families became extinct, or went over to 
the Plebeians, there gradually arose on the ruins of 
this order a new official nobility, composed of Patri- 
cian and Plebeian families, and founded on descent 
from persons who had filied the Curule offices (the 
Consulship, Praetorship, and iEdileship). 24. This 
order {nobilitas) gradually contracted itself by the ex- 
clusion of others from the higher offices, which was 
the more easy, as the great expense of the iEdileship 
rendered them accessible to very few, although this 
afterwards became a means of aggrandizing the nobi- 
lity througti the administration of provinces, and the 
acquisition of booty. The government, nevertheless, 
went on steadily and quietly, on the whole, until the 
third Punic war (b. c. 149). The right of legislation, and 
of electing au»;istrai6S, were in the hands of the people^ 
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who also conducted tltejudicia pvblica in the Conntia» 
or committed the management of them to the Senate 
and magistrates. The Senate had the administrative 
authority, and the superintendence of the revenue, 
and the judges were chosen from its members. The 
great exertions rendered necessary by the wars with 
Fyrrhus, the Carthaginians, lUyrians, Antiochus the 
great, and Perseus, had for their general result the 
establishment of unity and strength in the executive 
power. 

^ 6. From the Chracchi to the Social war. 

25. When, however, after the fall of Carthage, the 
power of Rome was firmly established, a certain degree 
of laxity manifested itself both in public and private 
life. Foreign manners and their attendant luxury 
found a ready entrance ; and to the lust of conquest 
there were now added the appetite for plunder and 
capricious treatment of the conquered. By degrees 
the republican respect for the state and its sanctity 
disappeared, and selfishness became every where pre- 
dominant. This was especially manifest in the violent 
struggle which now took place between the aristocracy 
(pptimates) and the popular party (populares).^ On 

' Daring the long internal peace which Rome had enjoyed, the power 
of the Senate became bo firmly established and so vast, tl^t the aasembliev 
of the people, in many respects, were little more than a tool in the hands 
of the aristocracy or the optimates. The elections of the high magistrates 
were any thing but free, since the illnstrious families were m the exclusive 
possession of ^e most important and lucrative offices. These optimaiet, 
as they were called, accumulated their wealth in the provinces, and at 
home amused and corrupted the people by the distribution of money ox 
foodt by games, spectacles, and bribes. In purchasing the estates of the 
vmall landed proprietors, to whom the republic originally owed her great- 
ness, they had acquired immense tracts of land, which were cultivated by 
bands of slaves ; whilst a large class of reduced freemen, without a home 
or bread, were wandering about in the country with their wives and 
children, not having a foot of land which they could claim as their own, 
though they were told that they were the lords of the earth. At R<Mne 
itself things were not better ; a numerous populace had gradually been 
formed, whiiih, without property or industry, threatened sooner or later 
to become most dangerous to the safety of the state, as they might b« 
used, bj any one who chose to buy thiem, fot the wortt purposes. Many 
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the one hand^ the Senate and nobles formed a power 
ful faction, in whose hands the Consulship remained 
and which was, in part, supported by the Equitet who 
were dependent upon it. These Equites or Knights 
formed a class which gradually lost its original military 
character, and acquired great wealth by farming the 
public revenue. As a conservative party, this body 
supported the ancient order of things, and the dignity 
of the Senate ; but, at the same time, formed an op- 
pressive aristocracy, who, by appropriating to them- 
selves the ager puhlicus after supplanting the small 
proprietors, acquired enormous estates; the manage- 
ment of which they committed to slaves, whilst the 
impoverished peasants were forced to remove to Rome, 
thus increasing the number of discontented citizens. 
These proceedmgs soon caused a reaction on the part 
of the people. 27. The laws proposed by the Trib- 
unes, T. Gracchus (b. c. 133) and C. Gracchus (b. c. 
121), especially the lex agraria, a revival of the Lici- 
nian law (whiqh provided that no one should possess 
more than five hundred jugera of the ager puhlicus 
for himself, and the same quantity for two sons, and 
that the remainder should be divided among the poor 
citizens), paved the way, it is true, for the ruin of the 
nobles, without, however, for the present, securing any 
advantage to the people : but a democratic reaction 
had commenced, and one result of this was the with- 
drawal of the judicial authority from the Senate, and 
the establishment of the Knights as a separate and 
independent estate. It was not until the Jugurthine 
War (b. c. 111-106), when the moral corruption and 
particularly the gross venality of the nobility was dis- 
played in the strongest light, that they suffered an 
important defeat by the passing of a law which pro- 
vided that a rigid inquiry should be instituted into the 
conduct of magistrates accused of bribery, and by the 

[^doubtedly saw the abyss at the verge of which the republic had arrived 
Dttt no one had the courage to interfere. — Schmitz, Hitt, of Rome 
«• wdv. 
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election of C. Marius, a novus homo (56), to the Con 
sulship. 

§ 7. From the Social war to the extinction of the 
Republic, 

28. Soon after this the Social war or war of the 
allied states broke out (b. c. 91), by which the Latin 
and Italian people extorted the recognition of their 
rights as citizens, which the Gracchi had before en 
deavoured to obtain for them, in order to strengthen 
the popular cause by the addition of a body of free and 
independent burghers. This crowd of citizens, who 
were received into the state without the adoption of a 
representative constitution, or any other correspondent 
change in the form of government, was productive of 
great confusion. The better portion of the inhabitants 
of Italy, who were bound to their homes by property 
and other interests, were of course excluded from 
active participation ia the affairs of government. On 
the other hand, a multitude of poor and lawless men, 
attracted by the distribution of public largesses and 
private gifts, were drawn together from all quarters, 
and formed at Rome, the central point of government, 
a mass which readily joined the party of those who 
were struggling to raise themselves at the expense of 
the state. 29. A reaction in favour of the nobles was 
brought about, it is true, by Sulla (b. c. 81), who re- 
stricted the power of the tribunals, restored the judicia 
to the Senate, and endeavoured to re-establish the 
ancient constitution. But this reaction produced little 
real effect on the position of affairs. On the othei 
hand, an example was for the first time afforded of a 
commander-in-chief using his delegated authority for 
private ends, and the way paved for a military despot- 
ism and a civil war. In the Consulship of Crassus and 
Pompey (b. c. 70), the people recovered their rights, 
but became a mere tool in the hands of great and tal- 
ented leaders, who acquired an overwhelming influence 
by the favour of the Commons, military power, combi- 
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*ation, and wealth, whilst the authority of the Senate 
:ecame more and more 'contemptible (rompey, Caesar 
Crassus). 30. The result of their disputes with one 
another, w^as the establishment of Caesar at the head 
of the ^vernment, and his appropriation to himself 
of all the chief offices, and finally^ of a perpetual Dicta- 
torship (b. c. 46.) His death, indeed, was the effect 
of a republican movement, but the republican spirit 
had ceased to exist in the body of the people. A new 
combination was now formed between Antony, Lepi* 
dus, and Octavian, which ended in the assumption of 
absolute authority by Octavian (b. c. 33), who, under 
the title of Princeps, concentrated all the power of 
the state in his own person ; but, in consideration of 
the respect with which the Romans regarded ancient 
forms, allowed the Senate and tnost of the more im- 
portant offices to exist nominally. 31. For the same 
reason under the succeeding Emperors (principes, im- 
peratares, CcBsares, Augusti), the greater part of these 
forms were still retained, although the people werp 
excluded from any immediate share in the government, 
until, at length, even this shadow of ancient Rome 
vanished before a succession of innovations, such aa 
the partition of the empire, the change in the consti- 
tution which began in the reign of Diocletian (a. d. 
5i84-303), the removal of the seat of government to 
Constantinople, and the establishment of Christianity 
as the national religion by Constantine (a. d. 323.) 



INHABITANTS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
§ 1. Classification. 

32. The inhabitants of the Roman empire were 
partly free and partly slaves. The freemen were 
either cives (populus Romanus, populus Romanus 
Quiritium), or peregrini, who in Cicero's time, were 
comprehended under the title exterce nationes, or trib- 
utary states without the privileges of Roman cltizfia*' 
*hip. 
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A. Of the Gives and Civitas. 
§ 2. Nature of the Rights of Citizenship. 

38. The word civitas signifies both the civic com- 
munity, and the rights enjoyed by its members in con- 
sequence of their citizenship. Ilome was originally 
surrounded by other nations, partly of the same race, 
but never admitted to a more intimate connexion. Even 
in later times, when the government joiced the Latin 
confederation, Rome never considered herself as one 
of the Latin states, but maintained her independence 
in opposition to them all, and in a short time assumed 
the character of their mistress. In consequence of this 
relation the civitas soon became a term of distinction, 
both in public and prfvate life, between the burghers 
and strangers (peregrlni, originally hostes). But even 
among the citizens themselves there existed almost as 
marked a distinction in the exclusion of an entire class 
(the Pkbeii) from the most important rights. By de- 
grees, however, this disproportion was equalized, and 
the same privileges and responsibilities became the 
birthright of all (15-17). 

§ 3. Same subject continued. 

34. These responsibilities consisted in the payment 
of a property tax, and the liability to serve in the army. 
The most important civil privileges in public life were 
the right of voting on questions of state in the Comitia, 
jus suffragii, which could only be exercised personally 
at Rome, and the right of being invested with the 
public magistracies, jus honorum. The person of the 
Koman citizen was also protectedby the law in vari- 
ous ways. Soon after the expulsion of the Kings, the 
right of provocatio, or appeal to the people against the 
oppression o£ the higher orders, was given by the law 
of ^''alerius PublicOla. This law was afterwards fre- 
quently revived and confirmed. By subsequent enact- 
ments' corporal punishment was abolished, and crimi- 
nals permitted to choose banishment instead of death. 
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85. Viewed in its relation to private rights, the civitas 
may be considered partly as a qualification for the 
enjoyment of all the privileges of Roman citizenship ; 
partly as connubium, or the right of contracting mar- 
riages according to the Roman law; and partly as 
commerciumy or the privilege of acquiring, possessing 
and employing property according to the regulations 
of the Roman code. As the power of the state in- 
eased, the Roman citizens obtained other privileges 
the expense of the vanquished. Thus, from the 
conquest of Macedonia (b. c. 168), until the Consulship 
of Hinius and Pansa (b. c. 43), they were entirely 
exempt from the payment of taxes. The citizens, in 
fact, were highly favoured in all respects at the cost 
of the oppressed provincials, fivery Roman citizen 
was a member of one of the thirty-five tribus, and his 
name enrolled in the public register (tahulcB censorum), 
into which unqualified persons sometimes attempted to 
intrude themselves surreptitiously. The idea of the 
aggregate rights of a Roman citizen is expressed by 
the term caput. 

§ 4. Extent and increase of the Civic Community. 

36. Prom a small beginning, the civic community 
of Rome was gradually increased by conquests. The 
inhabitants of a conquered territory were, in the earli- 
est times, partly transferred to Rome, partly permitted 
to reside in their own cities, but, in both cases, under 
less favourably conditions than tRe Roman citizens. 
They obtained what was called civitas sine suffragio, 
by which they were distinctly separated from other 
neighbouring nations, subjected to the Roman laws, 
and compelled to pay taxes and serve in the army, 
without having any share in the government. By 
degrees, however, they acquired full civic rights, prin- 
cipally before the Social war (28). After this war, 
by the lex Julia (b. c. 90), the Latin and Italian tribes, 
•^ho had been previously sodi, were gradually admit* 
^ to the freedom of the city ; and from this periodi 
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the privilege of citizensliip was conferred ' with no 
sparing hand, especially Sifter the extinction of the 
republic. Julius Caesar granted it to Gallia CisaU 
pina, the Emperor Claudius sold it for money, and 
finally Caracalla bestowed it as a gift on all the inhabit- 
ants of the Roman empire. 

§ 6. Mode in which the rights of citizenship mere 
acquired and lost, 

37. The privilege of citizenship wa« acquired by 
birth, by incorporation according to the provisions of 
some law (the abovenamed lex Julia, for instance 
(36), or by emancipation (manumissio). It was lost 
by becoming a citizen of another state, by imprison- 
ment, a public sentence of condemnation, proscription, 
and in the time of the Emperors by deportation. The 
lOss or restriction of civic rights was termed deminutio 
capitis ; of which the highest degree consisted in the 
loss both of personal freedom and civil privileges : a 
less severe sort was the loss of citizenship only ; and 
the mildest of all was simply the relinquishment of 
certain personal rights by a change of personal condi- 
tion, for instance, by adoption. 

§ 6. Various classes of citizens, 

38. There were several distinctions among the Ro- 
man citizens, arising from birth, property, place of 
habitation, and othSr accidents. Their effect, in a po- 
litical point of view, was various at different times. 
Some of them gradually disappeared virtually, if not in 
name, whilst new ones were created. The ancient 
division ipto tribes (tribus), with the still older relation 
of patron and client, is soon lost in the obscurity of 
early history. The classification into Curiae, and the 
distinction between Patricians and Plebeians were of 
longer continuance, but gradually lost their political 
unportance. On the other hand, the division into 
classes, centuries, and tribus was much more p^rma- 
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nent. In the course of time, a distinction was intr<v 
duced between nobiles and ignobiks ; and the Eques^ 
trian Order (equites) appeared as a separate estate 
(ordo) below but next to the Senate. There were also 
distinctions between the inhabitants of Rome and the 
citizens created by the extension of the empire, or the 
establishment of colonies, municipalities, and prefec- 
tures ; and others which arose from birth, and the dif- 
ferent privileges enjoyed by free-born persons, and 
those who were admitted to freedom. 

§ 7. The ancient tribus and curiae. 

39. According to the testimony of historians, 
Romulus divided the people into three tribus, Ramnes 
or Ramnenses, Tities, and Lucgres ; a classification 
which seems to indicate the different tribes, by the 
union of which the Roman state was formed. The 
union of these tribes, and their extension, which is 
generally ascribed to L. Tarquinius Priscus, stand in 
close connexion with the increase in the number of 
Patrician citizens, and augmentation of the Senate 
(42). The three tribus were divided into thirty curicB, 
connected with one another politically and religiously. 
Each of these had its curio, and the united body a 
curio maximus: The curiae assembled in the Comitia 
curiata, the most ancient political assembly ; but the 
whole institution, which was essentially patrician, lost 
its importance, when the Patricians were deprived of 
their privileges. 

§ 8. Patroni and Clientes. 

40. We are told by ancient writers, that Romulus 
^tablished an intimate connexion between Patricians 
and Plebeians, as the protectors and protected. The 
Patron was obliged to defend his Client in courts of 
justice, and elsewhere, whilst the latter, on his part, 
^as compelled to contribute towards the portion of his 
Puron's daughter, and pay his fines and ransom. The^ 
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were not allowed to prosecute or bear witness against 
each other. The connexion between Patron and Cli- 
ent was hereditary. It must be observed, that the 
Clients were, however, in some respects, not only dis 
tinct from, but even opposed to tke Plebeians; we 
may, therefore, suppose that they were people subju- 
^ted at an early period, who were admitted to a more 
mtimate, although subordinate connexion with the Pa* 
tricians, from which the plebs, or crowd of citizens, 
introduced by more recent conquests, were excluded. 
41. The clientila after a time ceased to exist as an in- 
stitution purely patrician, but was retained as a con- 
nexion between the rich and poor, the powerful ano 
the feeble ; the duties on the part of the Client being to 
wait on the Patron every morning, to accompany him 
to the forum and the campus, to support him by voting 
at the Comitia, and so forth ; on that of the Patron, to 
render pecuniary and other assistance. Entire nations 
among the socii stood in the relation of clients to pow- 
erful Roman families {e, g, the AIlobrQges to the Fabii), 
to whom they applied in all difficulties. The same- 
connexion existed also between emancipated slaves 
and their former masters. 

§ 9. Patricii and Plebeii. 

42. Livy and Dionysius inform us, that the Pa« 
tricians were the descendants of those Senators who 
were appointed by Romulus, and whose number was 
augmented in the following reigns. From what we 
have already said, however, it would rather appear that 
thev were original citizens, who enjoyed full privileges, 
and were divided into curim and gentes, or large houses 
united by the bands of religious and family connexion. 
Thus the Senate would seem to be a selection from 
these citizens, or, perhaps, a body representing the 
gentes ; and its augmentation would be a natural eon- 
sequence of the increased number of Patricians. 43. 
The Patricians were entirely separated from the Ple- 
beians^ no connvbium being permitted between the 
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two orders. They enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
eligibility to the offices of Senator, magistrate, and 
priest, the right of taking possession of the public 
lands acquired by conquest, and farming them on the 
payment of a certain rent, whilst the Plebeians were 
obliged to content themselves with insignificant allot- 
ments ; and lastly, the auspices and interpretation of 
the laws were in their hands. Meanwhile, however, 
the Plebeians were increasing in importance as well as 
numbers, by the admission of vanquished tribes into 
their body. From the time of Servius Tullius they 
were allowed to take part in the comitia, and by de- 
grees were admitted to equal rights with the Patricians. 
By the connubium, the gentes were mingled, the Patri- 
cian families gradually became extinct, and in the time 
of the Emperors, were replaced by persons selected 
from the body of Senators. 

§ 10. Classes and Centuriee. 

44. The division into classes and centuries was the 
work of Servius Tullius, who wished to unite the dif- 
ferent estates of his kingdom, and to apportion the 
burdens of war and taxation more fairly among the 
rich, whilst, at the same time, he granted them a larger 
share in the administration of the government. In 
pursuance of this plan, he formed certain classes ac- 
cording to a property qualification, giving to each a 
number of centuries or votes, in such a manner, that 
the rich, although fewest in number, had most voices. 
The equites, consisting of eighteen centuries, voted 
first ; then the first class, which had eighty centuries. 
I'he minimum qualification of this class was fixed at 
100,000 asses : there also belonged to it two centuries 
of handicraftsmen (centuries fabrum). 45. The second 
class consisted of twenty centuries ; their qualification 
was property to the amount of 75,000 asses ; the third, 
twenty centuries, with 50,000 asses ; the fourth, twenty 
centuries and 25,000 asses ; and the fifth, thirty cen. 
'tunes and 10,000 asses. Among these were the accensi^ 
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comidnes, and iubid[nesy divided into three cetttmies. 
Those who were still poorer were comprehended in 
only one century' (proletarii, capite censi). They 
were seldom required to serve in the army, except in 
cases of great necessity. Marius, however, recruited 
from them as well as the other classes. 46. Each class 
was divided into an equal number of centuriae senionam 
and juniorum, and had its distinctive military equip- 
ment. This arrangement, as far as condition, property, 
and age were of poUtical importance, has been described 
by Livy. Other writers vary from him in a few par- 
ticulars. At a later period, as Livy also points out, 
although it is uncertain when or in what manner, a 
change was introduced, the centuries being placed in 
connexion with the division into tribes, each of which 
now consisted of two centuries. The division into 
classes, however, and the property qualification were 
still retained. 

§11. The later Tribus. 

47. Servius TuUius divided the city into four tribus 
or districts, and the country into twenty-six, or, accord- 
ing to other authorities, into sixteen. After the expul- 
sion of the kings, there were at first twenty tribus, a 
consequence, probably, of the loss sustained by tiie 
state in the war with Porsenna, (b. c. 509-507) : after- 
wards, however, the number was gradually augmented 
to thirty.five. The division into tribes became especi- 
ally important as the power of the people increased, 
the comitia tributa being assemblies of Plebeians, over 
which the Patricians had little influence. The tribus 
rustictB were the most respectable, and contained the 
richer citizens, who possessed landed, property. 48. 
The four trtifus urbance, Palatina, Suburrana, VoUina, 

' Niebohr says, "The Romans knew only oi five daases; so that 
Dionysius, who calls such as gave in leas than 12^00 omm, a aixik daas, 
is just as much mistaken in this as when he allows them only one eentu- 
ry." He also considers it beyond a question, that the fertune of the fifth 
class was 12,600 anes, as Dionysins states f^ not 1 l/MM), as Livy. 
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and Esquilina, which contained thd rabble of the city, 
and the inferior tradesmen and artisans, were little es- 
teemed ; and as the persons admitted to the freedom of 
the city whose names were inserted in the register of 
the tribus urbancB, gradually contrived to intrude them- 
selves into the tribus rusticiCB, it was a meritorious deed, 
when the Censor Q. Fabius Maximus RuUianus (b. c. 
304), and subsequently Tib. Sempronius, the father of 
the Gracchi, forced them back into the tribus urbancs. 
In the time of the Caesars, this division into tribes lost 
its importance. 

§ 12. Ordines. 

49. As the political importance of the distinction 
between Patricians and Plebeians disappeared, the 
word plebs began to be employed to designate the 
mere rabble ; and, in this sense, we find sometimes 
the term nobilitas, and sometimes ordines used for the 
higher ranks, among which were reckoned the Sena- 
tors and Knights. The word ordo is more rarely used 
with reference to the Plebeians. 



a. Ofdo senatonus. 

50. Livy informs us, that Romulus chose one hun- 
dred Senators (patres^). When the Sabines joined 
the Romans, the number was increased to two hun- 
dred. Many of the conquered Albans were afterwards 
admitted into the Senate by Tullus Hostilius. Lastl]^, 
Tarquinius Prisons chose Senators from the new patri- 
cian families (patres minorum gentium), by which the 
number was increased to three hundred. As this was 
diminished by later Kings, the Consuls restored the 
original number of three hundred by the introduction 
of new members, who at first were distinct from the 
patres, properly so called (patres et conscripti). Sulla 

^ This word is sometimes used to designate Patricians, 
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increased the number to six hundred.* 51. As tiie 
Senate was supposed to concentrate the dignity and 
' power of the state {amplissimus, maximus, sanctissi- 
mus ordo), all the regulations for admission into the 
body were framed with reference to this object. It 
was required that the candidate should be free-born, 
-and possess a certain amount of property (in latei 
times 800,000 sesterRi). Even at an early period the 
qualification must have been considerable, since the 
Senators were required to devote themselves for life to 
the duties of their office without receiving any remu- 
neration, and were not allowed to exercise any trade 
or employment, or to become farmers of the public 
revenue. 62. The Senators were chosen (legebantur) 
by the Kings, the Consuls, and afterwards oy the Cen- 
sors. This choice was not arbitrary, but dependent on 
certain qualifications, one of which in later times was 
the having fulfilled the duties of the magistracy, the 
first degree of which was the Quaestorship (the tBtas 
qucBStoria was twenty-seven). At first the Senators 
were chosen exclusively from the patrician order, but 
even in the early davs of the Republic we hear of ple- 
beian Senators ; and this became more common, when 
the higher offices, which were introductory to the 
Senate, began to be filled by Plebeians. The insignia 
of the Senators were the latus clauus (broad purple 
band woven in front of the tunica), the calcei lunati 

Short boot with the letter C on the top of the foot) of 
e patrician Senators, and a particular seat at the 
public shows. 

b. Ordo equester, 

63. At its institution this was simply a military or- 
der. Romulus appears to have created three centuries 
of Knights, corresponding to his division of the clans 

» " Schiiaf makcB the same assertion, but it is destitute of proof. Ap* 
pian informs ns that Sulla added to the Senate three hundred of the eqaes- 
trian order, but its number probably did net exceed five hundred.*— 
OgenbrUggen. 
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into Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres. They were proba- 
bly the same as the royal body-guard (celeres) men- 
tioned by Livy. After the taking of Alba, Tullus 
Hostilius is said to have enlarged the centuries, and 
Tarquinius Priscus doubled their number. Servius 
Tullius added twelve new centuries of Knights to the 
six« which already existed. These eighteen vpted first 
in the first class of citizens (44). The order consisted 
of the most wealthy citizens, and at first each of them 
received an equus publieus^ and €bs equestre, that is, an 
order on the viduce for the purchase and keep {m 
hordearium) of their horses.' 54. At a later period 
the order acquired political importance through its in- 
vestment with ihejudicia (b, c. 122), which it retained 
: until the time of Sulla. As many of the Knights also 
acquired large fortunes by farming (publicani) the 
r public revenue {vectigalia), their influence in the state 
became very considerable. The military character of 
. the order gradually disappeared, and all free-born citi- 
. zens, who possessed the census equester (latterly 400,- 
000 sestertii) were equites,* The custom, however, 
still continued of furnishing an equus publicus, and 
^ none but those who possessed one, voted in the centu^ 
. ri(s equitum (44), even after the alteration in the 
,. comitia centuHata. The insignia of the Knights were 
^^ the annulus aureus, the angustus clavus,^ and the four- 
^ teen first benehes at the theatre. Their epithets of 
jj honour are spkndidi fortissimi. 

These were named the 9ex svffiragia, 
' The Senators had also originally an equus puhlieus, and voted in 
the eenturuB equitum. 

* *' An annnal rent-charge of 2,000 asses on the estates of single 
Women and orphans, who were thns made to contribute to the defence 
,, ^^ ^^^ state which gave them protection." — Keightley. 
)[ * ^(icordingtoRu^Tti, Equites ex censu; though they were JSyttil«f, 
they did not belong to the ordo equester, which consisted solely of Equites 
i| *V^puhUeo. 

. * Cf. the description of the latus clavus, 52. Frcm these privileges 

^ »»»«•« angusto clavo contentum (Veil.) = to be satisfied with equestrian 

fank ; and sedere in quatuordecim, to sit among the Equites, i. e. to be 
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§ 13. Nobiles and ignobiles. 

55. As the ancient difference between Patricians 
and Plebeians disappeared, there arose a new classifi- 
cation into nobiles, and ignobiles. The magistracies 
at Rome were posts of honour to which the holders 
were appointed by the choice of the people : it was 
therefore considered a great distinction to attain the 
higher grades. At first they were reserved for the Pa- 
tricians, but when the Plebeians were also admitted to 
their share of the honour, there arose by degrees, 'Mrith- 
out any public enactment, an order of nobifity consist- 
ing of those persons, whether Patricians or Plebeians, 
whose ancestors for many generations had filled the 
curule ofllces (the ^dileship, Prsetorship, and Con- 
sulate). 56. As the majority were precluded from be- 
coming candidates for these offices, especially the 
^dileship, by the expense, there was formed by de- 
grees a corporation so firmly supported by wealth and 
hereditary reputation, that even men of the most dis- 
tin^ished talents, who were destitute of those qualifi- 
cations, very rarely succeeded in raising themselves to 
the order. Such homines novi (i. e. men who did so 
raise themselves) were Marius in the Jugurthine war, 
and Cicero in the time of Catiline's conspiracy. The 
only privilege of nobility was the jus imaginum, an 
ancient custom, which consisted in setting up the 
waxen busts of their ancestors in cases (armaria) fixed 
for that purpose in the atrium. 57. These -figures 
were provided with an inscription (titulus), setting 
forth the offices which the deceased had filled, and 
were bound together by festoons (stemmata). At 
funerals they were borne before men, who were 
dressed like the persons represented by the busts. Out 
of these nobiles and the Senate were formed the opri- 
mates or conservative party, who supported the dignity 
of the Senate, and the established order of things 
against the movement party (populares), who strove 
to obtain for the people not only substantial advantages, 
but the greatest possible political influence. 
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f 14 Inhabitants of the colonise civium, municipia, and 
praefecturae. 

58. A necessary consequence of the original extcmt 
of the Roman dominion was, that no distinction existed 
between the civic administration and that of the state ; 
and even when in later times the empire was increased 
by conquests, the same plan was retained. Rome was 
■the centre of all government, and the exercise of the 
most important political rights was dependent on a 
residence in the capital. Thus with regard to actual 
participation in the affairs of government, we mav dis- 
tinguish between the Romans properly so called, and 
the citizens who were introduced at a later period, of 
whom a part {cives sine suffragio), at a very early pe- 
riod, were essentially distinguished from the Romans 
by the enjoyment of fewer privileges. 

a. Coloni. 

59. In ancient times the" conquered nations were 
compelled to accept the privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship under less favourable conditions than the original 
inhabitants (civitas sine suffragio), and plundered of a 
part of their land, which was sold as ager pnhlicus, or 
assigned to Roman citizens, or let to individuals (pa- 
tricians), in return for a certain ground-rent. In onier 
to secure the conquered territory from the attacks of 
foreign enemies, as well as from any attempts of the 
former inhabitants to recover their possessions, it was 
usual, in accordance with the old Etruscan and Latin 
practice, to send thither a colony, consisting at first of 
300 men. The colonists, who thenceforward must be 
considered as a military garrison, retained all the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens with the connubium and com- 
fnercium, and thus formed an order superior to the 
original inhabitants, an arrangement which often pro- 
duced insurrections. 60. These colonies, which had 
begun to be sent out even in the time of the Kin^s, 
^ere cdlled coUmicB civium, in opposition to the cohnim 
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LatitUB, which consisted, not of citizens, but of Latin 
allies, who after the conquest of Latium (b. c. 338), 
were sent out under Roman leaders. After a long 
time had elapsed without the establishment of anj 
colonuB civium^ some were again sent, after the second 
Punic war, to those places which during Hannibal's 
campaign had been unfaithful to Rome. At a later 
period some were sent to Gallia Cispadana. The 
establishment of colonies according to the old regula- 
tions never extended beyond this point. Under the 
Gracchi the sending out of colonics civium had smother 
object in view, namely, the support of the poorer citi- 
zens. In Sulla's time, military colonies were established 
for the purpose of rewarding veteran soldiers ; an ar- 
rangement which was retained by the Emperors, but 
chiefly in the provinces. 61. Colonies were led out 
(dediicebaTUur), after a plebiscUum, on the motion of the 
Senate. The colonists, who in the ancient time espe- 
cially were by no means taken from the ranks of beg- 
garly and profligate citizens, gave in their names 
{namina dabant) of their own accord ; but in the event 
of there being a deficiency of volunteers, persons might 
be impressed for the services. They marched in mili- 
tary order (sub vexilk), under the command of their 
officers (triumviri coloniis deducendis) to the spot, the 
boundaries of which, according to ancient custom, 
were marked out by the plough. Of this ground a 
certain number of acres were assigned to each colo- 
nist. The internal administration of the colonies was 
copied from that of Rome. 

b. Municipes, 

62. The munictpia were towns the inhabitants of 
which had been formerly peregrini, and were now 
cives. They enjoyed the rights of Roman citizenship, 
but were governed by their own magistrates, and man- 
aged their afiairs according to their own customs : at 
first they were partly with, and partly without the 
Muffragium ; but after the bellum sociak all the Italian 
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towns were made municipia cum suffragio. In tha 
time of the Emperors there were also municipia in 
the provinces, 

c. IncolcB prcefecturarum. 

63. The^ prcBfecturcB (e. g, Capua) had no sufragia 
nor any peculiar jurisdiction, but were governed by a 
pvfBfectus sent out every year from Rome. By de- 
grees they obtained the suffragia, but still retained their 
prsefectus and the name of prcBfecturcB. 

§ 15. Ingenui and libertini. 

64. Another distinction, not altogether unimportant 
»s regarded civic privileges, was that between the 
free-born {ingenui) and the emancipated (libertini). 
O^ee 72« 



B. Of the Peregrini. 

§ 16. Socii and Provinciales. 

65. The nations subdued by the Romans in tl^ 
earliest times of the Republic were all admitted to a 
sort of compulsory citizenship without suffragium. 
Those who were conquered at a later period were 
termed peregrini, and were placed in a subordinate 
relation to the Roman state, without any participation 
in the rights of citizenship. Of these peregrini some 
{socii) had a constitution of their own, but were re- 
quired to furnish contingents of troops, or, as occasion 
required, subsidies in money, grain, ships, &c. ; and 
sometimes also paid tributa. Their relation to the 
state was generally defined by written covenants 
{civitates liberce et fasderatce), the terms of which 
Varied according to circumstances ; by degrees, how- 
ever, their condition became one of extreme hardship. 
To these allied states which retained their own form 
11 
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of ffovemment, belonged especially the Italian tribes 
and some nations out of Italy. 66. Other peregrint 
were completely subordinate, being governed bv Ro- 
man laws and Roman magistrates, and compelled to 
pay heavy tributa (provincidlesi dedititii). The pere- 
grini, having no part in the state, were excluded from 
the^'tt^ sufragii and honorum, and were liable to cor- 
poral punishment and ill-treatment at the caprice oi 
the Roman magistrates. With regard to their private 
rights, they possessed neither the connubium nor the 
commercium* In ancient times they were not allowed 
to plead in a court of justice, but were compelled to 
employ the services of some host or patron among the 
Roman citizens. This restriction, however, was re 
moved, when a court was established expressly for the 
settlement of disputes between peregrint, or between 
foreigners and Romans. We find on several occasions 
that the peregrini were banished from Rome by legis- 
lative enactments. 

§ 17. Latini, 

67. Among the sodi the most remarkable were the 
Latins, from whom the Romans derived their origin. 
The peculiarity of their relation to the Roman state, is 
expressed by the terms sodi nomenque Latinum, Al 
an early period Rome was on terms of hostility with 
the Latins. Under Tullus Hostilius, Alba was taken 
and its inhabitants transferred to Rome, where some of 
the most distinguished families were admitted into the 
class of Patricians. The war still continued under 
succeeding Kings, but in the reim of Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, Rome became the head of the Latin confedera- 
tion. After the expulsion of the Kings, the wars be- 
gan afresh, and continued until b. c. 493, when an 

* The I§opolity, as it was called, or commanity of private rights, he- 
tween two free states, existed only in the ancient alliance of the Romani 
with the Latins and Hemici, and their still older communion wi^ the 
€«ritcs. In no other ipstaqee vfas it granted even to the most favoured 
<|f thesoetf. 
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alliance was concluded, by which equal rights together 
with the connubium were secured to both parties. The 
Hernici also were admitted into this confederation, but 
Rome soon began to aim at supremacy. 68. These 
struggles, it is true, were several times interrupted, es- 
pecially by the Gallic war ; but at length (b. c. 338) 
the whole of Latium was brought under the Roman 
yoke. The Latins remained peregrini, probably with- 
out commercium and connubium, and were requires to 
serve in the Roman armies. Still their connexion with 
Rome was more intimate than that of the other socii ; 
and under certain circumstances they might be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the city ; for example, if they 
had filled one of the highest offices in their own coun- 
try, or settled at Rome, and left issue male. The Ro- 
mans frequently employed the Latin people for the pur- 
pose of extending and consolidating their power, and 
spreading their language, a measure which was accom- 
plished by the establishment of colonies (colonics Lot- 
ince), commanded by Roman triumviri, and placed in 
the same position with the Latins themselves. 69. Af- 
ter the bellum Latinumy the Latins and their colonies 
were admitted to the freedom of' the city ; and in the 
following year some cities in Gallia Transpadana, 
under the name of Latin colonies, were invested with 
the same privileges which the Latins had formerly en- 
joyed (jus Lata, Latinitas,) an arrangement which 
was ^ afterwards extended by the Emperors to the 
provinces. From the time of Tiberius to that of Jus- 
tinian, the name Latini (Juniani) was understood to 
express a sort of libertini who had the commercium, 
but not the connubium, and under certain restrictions 
"^ight be admitted to the full privileges of citizenship. 
The rest of the Italian socii possessed a constitution 
somewhat less liberal, but in no essential particulai 
different from that of the Latins. In the time of the 
•Emperors this constitution was extended, under the 
name of jus Italicum, to cities in the provinces, 
where, without being connected with any personal 
privileges, it exercised an influence principally op 
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the legal position of landed property, vnd the baTcioo 
of taxation, Italy itself being free from all charges on 
land. 



C. Of the Servi. 
§ 18. Condition of the Slaves. 

70. Among the Romans, as among the other na- 
tions of antiquity, a portion only of the members of 
society enjoyed freedom at the expense of the rest, 
who were compelled to discharge the most laborious 
and degrading oiEces. The slaves were considered 
not as persons, but as chattels : like any other article, 
they might be bought, sold, ceded, and bequeathed by 
will. Until the time of Antonius, masters had the jus 
vitcB et necis (of which, however, they seldom availed 
themselves), as well as the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment at discretion {flagellum, lor a, virgce, 
furcOf stigmata, ergastulum, in pistrinum dari,* plecti^ 
pendentem, crux). The slaves received a monthly 
allowance for their support {demensum),^ but could not 
acquire property, except with the consent of their 
masters (peculium). They were partly slaves of pri- 
vate citizens, partly of the state; the latter were 
employed in public works. Slavery was the result 
either of birth or captivity {vendi sub coronA).* In 
ancient times insolvent debtors might be made slaves. 
Even a refusal to be registered at the census {in- 
census), and a withdrawal from military service, might 
be punished by enslavement. Foreigners were often 
sold by the slave-dealers (mangones) in the great slave- 
markets at Rome. 

■ Ergaatulum, a private prison where the slaves worked in chains : 
in pistrinum dari, to be sent to the bake-Jiouse, to pound or grind com. 

^ The slave being sold with a garland on his head : he stood on a 
platform {cdtasta) or a raised atone {lapis; hence de lapide ef upturn 
esse). The Mango was bound to tell the slave's faults, tind (prastare) 
to warrant him with reference to faults not mentioned. A scroll (titulus) 
roimd the oeck stated these faults and his good qualities, &o. 
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§ 19. Emancipated Slaves. 

72. Emancipation (manumissio) was eflfected either 
by entering the name of the slave in the Censor's books 
(censu), or by the observance of certain ceremonies 
before the praetor (vindictA),' or by will (testamento). 
In later times, other more simple forms of manumission 
were employed (inter amicos, per epistolam, per men- 
sam).* Augustus, by the Lex JElia Sentia, made the 
right of manumission dependent on certain conditions, 
which were regulated by the respective ages of the 
emancipator and emancipated. 73. The connexion 
between the freedman and the (libertinus ; and in 
reference to his master, libertus) and his former lord 
was not entirely dissolved by manumission. He as- 
sumed his master's nomen and prcenomen, and became 
his client ; and if he died intestato, without issue, his 
master inherited his property. Nor did he enjoy all 
the public rights of a free-born citizen. In conse- 
quence of certain legal enactments, which, however, 
were not always strictly observed, he was only admit- 
ted into the city tribes ; and previously to the Social 
war, he was prohibited from serving in the army, and 
excluded from* the magistracy and the Senate. The 
same regulation was also observed, as a general rule, 
with regard to the Jilii libertinorum. 



POLITICAL POWER. 

.§1. Division of Political Power, 

74. In the best days of the Republic, political 
power was divided equally between the people, the 

• Vindicta s= virga prdRtorig, qak percutiebantur aem dum liberi 
fiebant maniimittebaiitarqiie capiti impositft (Schol. in Hor.)*— The free- 
dom of the slaTC was demanded by a fictitious claimant {aaBertor liber- 
tatis). The master, who was holding him, then let him go (manu 
emittehat), with the words, Hune hominem liberum este volo). The 
tindieta (al. featuca) was then laid npon his head, and he was turned 
round (hence, momento iurbima exit Marcos Dama. Fara.), The Prs- 
tor then declared him five. 

* i. e. by inviting him to ait at table with him and his firiends, tBrit* 
ing him a Utter, &c. 
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Senate, and the ruling magistrates. To the people 
belonged the supreme majesty and sovereign power. 
They possessed the legislative authority, under which 
was comprehended the right of deciding questions of 
peace or war, the right of choosing magistrates, and 
the judicia capitis, until the introduction of the quces- 
tiones perpetuxB (about b. c. 144). 75. The executive 
authority, strictly so called, with its overwhelming 
influence, belonged to the Senate. The officers of 
state were chosen by the people, for the purpose of 
presiding in the general assemblies, and of carrying 
out the decrees of the people and Senate in different 
branches of the administration. It would seem, how« 
ever, that the boundary line between the provinces of 
the various authorities was not always very distinctly 
drawn ; an imperfection which may be attributed to 
the confusion and struggles out of which the Roman 
constitution developed itself. 



A. Populus. 

§ 2. Comitia. 

76. The power of the people was exercised in the 
Comitia (comitium, sing., a place in the forum in front 
of the Curia Hostilia), that is, in assemblies regularly 
summoned according to law and by the proper 
magistrates, for the discussion and decision of public 
questions.'' Of these Comitia there were three sorts, 
curiata, centuriata, and trihuta. The curiata belong- 
ed to the old or Patrician form of government, and 
lost its importance when that party no longer retained 
its privileges. The centuriata comprehended all the 
people. The tributa belonged exclusively, or, in a 
great measure,' to the Plebs, to which they owed their 

^ Concio (or contio), on the contrary, is an assembly convoked by a 
single magistrate, for the purpose of giving information to the people on 
any particular subject, or of deliberating on a proposed measure previously 
to the Comitia. 
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origin and importance. With the decline of the Re- 
public and of morals, for instance after the lex Julia 
(b. c. 90), the Comitia became a theatre for the conten- 
tions of unquiet spirits, the struggles of party, and 
bribery {divisores)* Under Caesar and Augustus they 
lost their importance, and in the reign of Tiberius 
were entirely suppressed. 

§ 3. General Regulations of the Comitia. 

77. The Comitia could only be held On certain 
days, especially appointed for that purpose (dies comi 
tiales), but never on festivals (ferice). It was re- 
quired that previous notice of tne time of meeting 
should be given by an edict, and that the subjects for 
discussion should be notified (promulgari). Before 
the Comitia for electing magistrates, the candidates 
were obliged to announce themselves to the proper 
officers a certain length of time before the day of 
meeting {projiteri), 78. The business of the Comitia 
must be transacted in one day between sunrise and 
sunset. The proceedings were adjourned, if the Tri- 
bunes of the people interposed their veto (intercessio)^ 
or unlucky appearances presented themselves, such as 
thunder and lightning,^ or, if an augur or magistrate 
'who had the right to hold auspicia {servare de cmlo^ 
spectio), and possessed the power of breaking up the 
assembly by the simple announcement that he intended 
to make observations, thought fit to object {obnuntiatio, 
alio die). The auspices of a superior magistrate had 
precedence over those of an inferior ; whence the fre- 
quent occurrence in the edict proclaimed by the Con- 
sul, "JVe quis magistratus minor de cobIo servasse 
velit'' The mode of proceeding at the Comitia will 
be discussed under the head of the Comitia centuriata, 
with which we are best acquainted. 

" Divisorea were electioneering agents who paid the money: the 
intetpretea bought the vote: seque8tre» held the money till it waft 

* An epiUptic fit was also thought ominous, and caused an atfjonra* 
ment. Hence the tpiUpay was called morhus eomitialis. 
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( 4. Comitia curiaia. 

79. The Comitia curiata were held in the com 
Hum (76) in ancient times by the Kings, and after 
wards by the Consuls and Frsetors. At first, they 
were the only assemblies of the whole people. At 
them laws were enacted, and the Kings elected or 
confirmed in their authority ; but after the introduc- 
tion of the Comitia centuriata, and the decline of the 
Patrician influence, they gradually lost their import- 
ance, and served principally for the investiture of 
magistrates with the imperium, or military command 
with the right of holding auspices.* In later times, the 
Curies no longer assembled, but were merely represent- 
ed by the lie tors. To these Comitia belonged also 
the Comitia calata, which were appointed for the pur- 
pose of sanctioning certain proceedings, such as wills 
and the detestationes sacrorum, 

§ 5. Comitia centuriata. 

80. The Comitia centuriata were held eoctra pomas- 
num (5), generally by the Consul, but sometimes by 
the Pra&tor. After the division of the peojJe by Ser- 
vius TuUius, nearly the same powers were exercised 
by these Comitia, as formerly by the Comitia curiata, 
with the exception of such privileges as were retained 
by the latter, and were subsequently transferred to the 
tributa, when the plebiscita had acquired the force of 
laws, and public questions were discussed in these 
assemblies without any very definite restriction. In 
the Comitia centuriata the Consuls, Praetors, and Cen- 
sors were elected, laws passed and abrogated, war 
determined on ^for the first time in b. c. 427, after a dis- 
pute whether this could take place in consequence of 
a resolution of the Senate), and capital offences tried, 
antil the introduction of the qucBStiones perpetum^ 
when the judicial functions of the Comitia were grad- 
uaJly superseded. 

* Or, perhaps, they served for the confirmation by auguries of &• 
cketions which had previously been held ia thfi Cwmtia eentwriata, Se« 
Cicero adv. Rol^iim 2. U. « 
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§ 6. Proceedings at the Camitia centuriata. 

81. The manner in which these Comitia were lield, 
was as follows : the subject for discussion was publish- 
ed a trinundlnum (seventeen days) before the day of 
meeting. This interval was employed in preliminary 
discussions (suadire, dissuadire legem), in assembling 
the people {condones 76, note 7), and in canvassing 
for votes in the city and municipia. On the day of 
meeting, the auspices were consulted by the presiding 
magistrate, with the assistance of the augurs. The 
Comitia were generally held on the Campus Martins. 
They were opened with sacrifice and prayer by the 
presiding magistrate, who then granted permission to 
other magistrates and private citizens to discuss the 
oaestion. 82. After the debate, it was allowed to the 
Tribunes of the people to intefpose (inter cedere). If 
no objection were made on the part of the Tribunes, 
and no religious obstacle existed, the magistrate then 
called on the people to arrange themselves for voting, 
in the foUowing form of words : " Si vobis videtur, 
discedite, Quirites" Then followed the rogatio ad 
populum, ** Velitis, juheatis, Quirites" (in suffragia 
mittere). The Knights voted first, then the other 
classes in regular order, seldom however including the 
fourth, and very rarely, if ever, proceeding as far ai 
the sixth. This great preponderance on the part of 
the rich was afterwards diminished (probably between 
the first and second Punic war), through a more popu- 
lar arrangement of the Comitia, in which the division 
into tribes was allowed its influence. The century 
which voted first, was termed the prcerogativa, and 
Was chosen by lot. 83. At first the votes were given 
vivd voce, but subsequently, after the passing of the 
kges tabellaricB, they were delivered in writing by 
ineans of a tabella, on which were inscribed either the 
words Uti rogas (i. e. " as you ask," =: yes), or Anth 
quo* (« / am for the od state of things," = no) ; or in 
Comitia for elections the name of the candidate for 

' Anti^iwire s in modum pft9tinwn fdttewe. Feat. 
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whom the elector voted. The centuries which were 
to vote passed over elevated bridges (pontes) into an 
enclosed space {ovtie)* Here th6 tabeUcs were given 
to them by the distributors {diribitores), and thurown 
into cist(B, from which they were afterwards taken and 
counted under proper inspection. Finally the result 
was proclaimed in a loud voice. The law adopted 
by the assembly was engraven on brass, and laid up 
in the €Brarium. 

§ 7. Regulations common to the Comitia curiata and 
centuriata. 

84. The regulations common to both sorts of Co- 
mitia were, that they should be held in consequence 
of a decree of the Senate, and after the auspices had 
been taken (auspicato).* In the earlier times their reso- 
lutions were confirmed by auctoritas patrum, a term 
by which some understood the concurrence of the 
Senators; others, the confirmation by the Comitia 
curiata of the resolutions passed at the Comitia centu- 
riata. In either case it is a remnant of the ancient 
form of government, the importance of which was lost 
after the passing of the lex Publilia (b. c. 339), which 
provided, that this ratification should, precede the 
election. 

§ 8. Comitia tributa. 

85. The regulations mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph did not apply to the Comitia tnbuta, which 
were held intra as well as extra Pomosrium (5). These 
meetings were first introduced at the trial of Coriola- 
nus (b. c. 451), but their legal establishment was founded 

' There was undoubtedly a difierence between these ovilia and the 
aepta erected by Caesar on the Campus Martins, which were used only 
ibr a short time at the Comitia tributa, and afterwards served for pnblie 
■hows, &4i. In the Comitia they probably served for the partition of the 
trihua. 

4 The decision of the Augurs coald even rever:^ a resolution formally 
adopted by the Comitia : thus b. c. 444 the three first IHhuni mtUtum 
tonsulari poiestafe were obliged to resign t^^ir offices Augunim deertto 
quan vitio creati, dtc. Liv. 4, 7. 
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on the laws of Volero Publilius (b. c. 471). Their ju- 
dicial authority belonged in all essential masters to an 
earlier period ; for the Tribunes, until the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, were in the habit of citing before this 
assembly persons accused of high treason. At these 
Comitia they chose the Magistratus plebeii (after the 
lex Publilia in 471), and minores, as well as the 
jEdlles curules, and to a certain extent the Military 
Tribunes ;* and after the. lex Domitia (b. c. 104), the 
election of priests, which had previously taken place 
by co-optation, was committed to them, but under a 
peculiar form : but they became important^ especially 
in a legislative point of view, when the pkbiscUa ob- 
tained by three enactments (lex Valeria Horatia, 449j 
Publilia, 339, Hortensia, 286) the force of laws. 86. 
Subsequently resolutions were passed in them respect- 
ing public questions, partly on the motion of the Seii/- 
ate (ex auctoritate senatus), without any clear distinc- 
tion between Comitia centuriata and trihuta, partly 
independently of the Senate. To these Comitia be- 
longed exclusively the power of passing laws affecting 
public interests strictly so called ; for example, the 
leges agraricB, frumentarice, tabellarice, and various 
laws relating to private affairs. They were generally 
held by the Tribunes of the people, and might be pro- 
rogued by the obnuntiatio (78). The Patricians, whose 
influence in these Comitia was inconsiderable, seem tQ 
have absented themselves from them. The legislative 
power was withdrawn from them by Sulla, but restored 
in the Consulship of Pompey and Urassus (b. c. 70). 



B. Senatus. 

§ 9. Province of the Senate. 

87. The Senate possessed the adminiistrative au* 
thority, comprising the maintenance of religious wor- 

* It would seem that eyen the Trihuni militum eansidori poteatate 
were also chosen at these comitia. See Liy. 5, 18. Niebohr 3, page 330 
note. 
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Mp, the management of afiairs connected with finance 
and taxation, the levying of troops, negotiations with 
foreign and allied nations, embassies, the administration 
of the provinces, &c. It exercised an influence over , 
legislation, and until the time of the Gracchi the 
Judges were chosen from its members. In extraordi'^ 
nary emergencies it called on the magistrates to act as 
circumstances might require, in the following form: 
" Videant Consules, 4^., ne quid detrimenti capiat Res^ 
fvblica ;" and especially in such cases, allowed itself 
occasionally to exercise an authority which exceeded 
the limits defined by laws. Under the Emperors it lost 
its real power ; but continued until the time of Jus- 
tinian to exercise some legislative authority, to elect 
the republican magistrates, to superintend the cerariumy 
and the provincial administration, and to act as a court 
of criminal justice. 

§ 10. Mode of proceeding in the Senate. 

88. The Senate was convoked (convocabatur, coge* 
batur) and held by the Kings ; in the times of the Re- 
public, by the Consuls or other principaF magistrates, 
Praetors, Dictators, Interreges, and also by the Tribunes 
<rf the People. It generally assembled in the Curias 
(especially the Cttrta Hostilia), but might be held in 
any place consecrated by the Augurs, especially in 
temples; for instance, in the cedes Concordics, and 
iedes BeUoncB, where audience was given to foreign 
ambassadors (Senatus iis dabatur). The meetings of 
the Senate were either regular {senatus legitimus), or 
extraordinary {senatus indictus), which might be held 
on any day except the days of the Comitia. Like the 
assemblies of the people, the meetings of the Senate 
were held between sunrise and sunset. 89. The pre- 
riding magistrate having announced the subject for 
deliberaticHi {referre ad senatum), each member was 
called upon to state his opinion {rogare sententias^ 
Mententias dicer e), which he delivered either by a single 
word, sitting {verbo sententiam dicere, verbo assentirii 



or on his legs in a set speech.* In the earlier times th^ 
Princeps Senatus, or member whose name stood at the 
head of the list (a title of honour), and at a later period 
the Consuks designati were first called on ; then the 
question was put to the others in the order of their 
official rank. The member to whom the question was 
put often digressed into other public matters (egridi 
relationem, diem dicendo consumere), if this were not 
previously forbidden. 90. Then followed the actual 
voting {discessio, pedibus ire in sententiam alicujus), at 
which a separate vote was occasionally demanded on 
each particular proposition, on which a resolution could 
be founded (divide sententiam). The decree, when 
passed (Senatus consultum, decretum) was written 
down, and like the laws and other public documents, 
laid up in the cerarium under the care of the Quaestor. 
To make a decree of the State valid, it was requisite 
that a certain number of members should be present 
{numerus legitimus, Senatus frequens). Those who 
absented themselves without reasonable cause, or 
grossly violated the standing orders, might be punished 
by a pecuniary fine or the distraint of their goods 
{pignora ccedere). The Tribunes could dissolve the 
decrees of the Senate by their intercessio, A resolu- 
tion passed by an insufficient number, or stopped by 
the interposition of the Tribunes, was termed Senatikn 
auctoritas. 



C. Magistratus.'^ 
§ 11. History of the Magistracy, 

91. In ancient times the supreme executive and 
judicial authority was possessed by the Kings, although 
probably restricted by the Senate and the popular 

• This was merely an expression of opinion, which he was allowed to 
retract when he actually votedt e. g. Silanus in Sallust. Cat. cap. 51. 

' The word " Ma^stratus" aignifiefl both the office and the person 
^^ h<^ it. 
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assemblies: they were the leaders of the army, and 
performed several religious rites, which were after- 
wards intrusted to the Rex sacrificulus. For their 
support they had an allotment of the ager publicus, of 
which the bampus Martins, which after the expulsion 
of the Kings became public property, formed a part. 
We read also of a Tribuntts Celirum and a Prcefectus 
urbi ; but very little is known of these offices. After 
the expulsion of the Kings (b. c. 509), two Consuls 
were appointed, whose authority at first was almost 
equal to that of the Kings. 92. But as the power of 
the Plebeians increased, there arose a new office called 
the Tribuneship of the People (b. c. 494), and in con- 
sequence of the increase of territory and population, it 
wad necessary gradually to divide the public business. 
The management of the lists of citizens, and the care 
of the public morals, the administrations of justice and 
of police, were separated from the Consulship, and 
committed to officers especially appointed to those 
duties. Thus the Censorship was created b. c. 444, 
and the Praetorship and iEdileship, b. c. 367. For the 
benefit of the provincial administration, and the carry- 
ing on of war, the time of continuance in office was 
often prolonged {prorogare imperium, provinciam). 
Latterly this became a regular practice ; whence the 
appointment of Proconsuls and Propraetors, and, on 
account of the increased amount of business, the aug- 
mentation in the number of several magistrates, such 
as the Praetors and Quaestors. 93. Augustus appro- 
priated to himself the choice of Consuls, Tribunes, and 
Censors, assumed the title of Pontifex Maximus ; and 
at last, under the name princeps, united all the powers 
of the state in his own person. In the time of the 
Emperors, most of the great officers retained, it is 
true, their names and outward distinctions ; but many 
changes were introduced, and unless the officp were 
held by the Emperor himself, it lost most of its actual 
authority. New magistrates were appointed in accor- 
dance with the actud conditions of the state ; such as 
a Prafectus Urbi, or superintendent of police, who 
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was afterwards invested with the supreme criminal 
jurisdiction, a Prcsfectus Prcetorio, who was originally 
the commander of the standing body of life-guarcw 
established by Octavian (Augustus), but after the time 
of Tiberius, possessed considerable influence over the 
government and the administration of justice, and a 
rrefectus Annonce, or superintendent of the commissa- 
riat. 94. From the times of Diocletian and Constan- 
tine, an entirely new organization of the government 
and public offices was introduced, in which the traces 
of antiquity were gradually obliterated by the adminis- 
tration and titles of a court {consistorium, principis, 
comites, the higher state officers). In our succeeding 
sections we shall take a closer view of the magistracVi 
particularly under the Republic. 

§ 12. Magistracy of the Republic — Its character and 
position: 

95. The magistrates were partly ordinarii, partly 
extraordinarii. To the ordinary belonged the Con- 
Sides* JPrcBtores, Censores, j^diles Curules et Plebeii, 
QucBstores, and Tribuni Plebis, although the last; 
strictly speaking, were not magistrates. The extraor- 
dinary were the Interrex, Dictator, Magister Equitum, 
and Prcefectus Urbi, who under peculiar circumstances 
undertook the duties of the magistracy.* The higher 
ordinary magistrates were the Consuls, Praetors, Cen- 
sors, and Curule iEdiles, all of whom enjoyed nobilitas, 
or official rank. 96. If we compare the Roman magis- 
tracy with that of more modern states, we perceive a 
striking difference. For example, the offices were not, 
as in our day, a provision for the holders, but mere 
honorary distinctions (honores), with which they 

* To this class belong also the Decemviri legibus scribendia, and the 
^nhuniJ^ilitum consulari potestate, who were placed at the head of 
the state for a definite period. 

• To these we may add, although somewhat difierent, the temporary 
commissions given to individaals for some particular purposes, such as the 
c^blishing a colony, or the administration of provincial afiairs in timei 
•f aeardty. 
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were invested by popidar election ; and which wert 
not only without remuneration, but in some cases, as 
that of the ^diieship, entailed a considerable expense. 
It was only when the majesty of the peojJe was to be 
represented, that any assistance was given by the state 
to the magistrates ; at the reception of foreign ambas-^ 
sadors, for instance, or when they travelled abroad with 
the imperium, or as bearers of any public commission ; 
on which occasions, they received from the exchequer 
a sum of money sufficient for their outfit, travelling 
expenses, and support : but in later times this liberality 
was sometimes abused by persons who drew the state 
allowance when travelling on private business. Wt. In 
the latter days of the Republic, the administration of 
the provinces was also extremely lucrative. Another 
difference was, in the time for which they held the 
appointment. During the Republic this was only one 
year, with the exception of the Censorship, which was 
held at first for five years, and afterwards, for a year 
and a half. By allowing so short a time, the Romans 
hoped to secure their freedom, and promote activity in 
the public offices. At a later period, however, the in- 
crease of their dominion rendered it necessary that the 
time of continuing in office in the provinces should be 
extended. A third distinction, which strikes us very 
forcibly, was the indifference of the state with regard 
to the qualifications of her magistrates, no proof of 
capacity being required previously to entering on the 
office, and its continuance being too short to teach any 
practical knowledge of business. Within no very con- 
siderable space of time the same individual might run 
through the whole course of official appointments, civil 
as well as military. 98. We can only explain this by 
supposing, that in those days the act of government 
was more simple than at present : many arrangements, 
which are now matters of state, being left to private 
activity, and many of the details being intrusted to 
paid men of business. Lastly, the universal interest 
in public affairs which belongs to a republican form of 
government, the great publicity, and the concentraUoo 
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of aB the functions of state at Rome, rendered the 
necessary preparation easier to the candidates, and 
qualified the people for the prudent exercise of their 
elective franchise. On extraordinary occasions, such 
as the choice of a Dictator, and the election of Cicero 
to the Consulship, great foresight was employed. In 
matters of great importance, the magistrates were 
assisted by a consilium, e. g. the Consuls by the Senate, 
the provincial officers by the nearest Senators (Sallust, 
Jugur. c. 62), and the general by his council of war 
The inferior officials had also considerable influence. 

§ 13. The subject continued. 

99. Until the time of Tiberius the people chose 
their own magistrates. At first it was necessary that 
they should be Patricians, but at a later period it was 
considered sufficient that they were free born. The 
Plebeian offices (the Tribuneship of the people, and the 
Plebeian iEdileship) could not be held by Patricians. 
If a Patrician desired to fill one of these offices, it was 
necessary for him to be admitted by adoption into a 
Plebeian family, as in the case of Cloaius. The offices 
were sought for and held in the following order : 
Qumstor, Tribunus or JEdilis, Prcetor, Consul, Cen^ 
sor. Originally it was a necessary qualification for 
office, that the candidate should have served ten years 
in the army ; afterwards a certain age was required, 
which was fixed by the kx Villia annalis (b. c. 180) 
at twenty-seven (or thirty-one) for the Quaestorship, 
thirty-seven for the iEdileship, forty for the Praetor- 
ship, and forty-three for the Consulship {consul sua 
f^nno, i. e. elected as soon as he was eligible). 100. 
AH candidates for offices (candidati, so called from 
their toga Candida) were required to give in their 
names (nomen profitern) to the magistrates who pre- 
sided in the comitia, in order that their qualifications 
^jght be examined, and at the same time they endeav- 
ored to secure votes by recommending themselves to 
^ people (ambire, ambitio, ambUus, prensare). In 
3* 
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the ari^ times the magistrates generally entered on 
theii omce (inire magistratum) on the first of January, 
with the exception of the Tribunes of the People, who - 
commenced their duties in December. Between the 
election and their entrance on office, they were termed 
designati. At their investment the auspices were 
he.d, and an oath administered {jurare in leges), 101. 
No one could hold two of the higher offices at once, 
nor be re-appointed to the same within ten years. 
Some of these regulations were relaxed on special 
occasions (legihus solvi). Thus Scipio Africanus 
minor was chosen Consul the first time in his thirty- 
seventh vear (b. c. 147), on account of the Carthaginian 
war, and the second time, without being a candidate 
for the office (b. c. 134) on account of the Mumantian 
war. C. Gracchus was chosen a second time Tribune 
of the People without canvassing (b. c. 122), and Ma- 
rius, the second time Consul (b. c. 104) during his 
absence on account of the Cimbrian war. 

§ 14. Of their authority and its limits. 

102. The general term for magisterial authority is 
votestas (e. g. Tribunus Militum consulari potestate ; 
trihunida potestas). The power of the Roman m'agis- 
trates within their own jurisdiction was very consider- 
able. They had the right of publishing edicts each 
within the province of his own office, of taking the 
auspices (with the exception of the Proconsuls and 
Propraetors), and of holding condones. As a genesal 
rule Comitia and meetings of the Senate could only be 
held by the higher magistrates ; the Censor, however, 
could not call the Senate together, and his official 
intercourse with the people was confined to the public 
meetings. Of the inferior magistrates, only the Tri- 
bunes, on account of their peculiar position in the 
state, had the right of assembling the Senate. The 
magistrates had also the power of enforcing their 
authority by the infliction of fines {mulctam dicere). 
103.. The higher officers enjoyed the vocatio, that is, 
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the right of summoning any absent person before them 
by virtue of their office ; and the inferior ones, such 
as the Tribunes, possessed the prekensio, that is, the 
right of arresting any one who was present. A magis- 
trate could not be cited before a tribunal during the 
continuance of his office ;* but in very strong cases, 
such as that of Lentulus in Catiline's conspiracy, he 
was compelled to abdicate previously to his trial. As 
a general rule, however, he was irremovable, but might 
voluntarily retire from office if the auspices had not 
been correctly taken (abdicare se magistratu). The 
highest official authority, which belonged lo the Con- 
suls and Praetors, was called imperium, a term origi- 
nally expressive of a military command, but afterwards 
used for the right agendi cum populo, and of compel- 
ling obedience. 104. The imperium was committed 
to the magistrates by a lex curiata, but could not be 
exercised oy the pro-magistrates at Rome. Thus if a 
pro-magistrate who enjoyed the imperium in one of 
the provinces desired to have a triumph at Rome, it 
was requisite that the imperium, strictly so called, 
should be conferred on him for that day by a plebisci- 
tum. Security against malversation in office was 
afforded by the provocatio to the people ;' by the in- 
tercessio, either of a Tribune of the People, or of a 
magistrate of equal or superior rank, and by the re- 
sponsibility to which the magistrates were subject 
after the expiration of their term of office. The in- 
signia of the higher magistrates were the toga prtB- 
texta (329), sella curulis^ and lictors vjiXh fasces (130) 

' " The proposition, thus generally stated, is at least very donbtflil. 
Compare amongst others Drumann, Hist, of Rome, I. p. 62." — 0««n- 
hr^ggen, 

^ The provocatio existed in the time of the Kings, but was subse- 
quently confirmed by a lex Valeria (b. c. 509), and two more recent 
leges Valeria (b. c. 449 and 300). Under this head may be classed the 
Porcian and other laws, by which corporal punishment was abolished, 
and banishment substituted for death, and a lex Sempronia introduced by 
Gnicchus, which enacted that no judgment should fall ou a Roman 
citizen's caput, injussu populi. 

' The Sella curulis was the chair of state, resembling a camp-stool, 
bot with legs of a double curvature. It was inlaid widi ivory (hence 
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before those who had the imperium. The ex-magis- 
trates (censarii, amsulares^ pratorii, ixdilUiiy quesS" 
tarii) enjoyed a rank corresponding to that of the 
offices which they had filled. 

§ 15. Consuls, Decemviri, Military Tribunes unth 
consular authority. 
105. The 'Original name of the Consuls seems to 
have been Pratores. They were the highest office in 
the state, and exercised authority over all other magis- 
trates, except the Tribunes. From them the year was 
named. They took the lead in the deliberations of the 
Senate and the popular assemblies, carried their de- 
crees into effect, and transacted the most important 
occasional business, but after the introduction of the 
Praetorship had little to do with the ordinary adminis- 
tration 91 justice. In time of war they levied the 
army, and partly chose the Tribunes, Centurions, and 
as many legati as had been voted by the Senate. If 
there were only one war, the command was generally 
divided. In the event of there being more than one, 
the apportionment took place either by lot (sortiiio), 
or by verbal agreement {comparatio). If necessary 
on account of the war, their term of holding the impe- 
rium was extended (prorogabatur). 106. In the latter 
days of the Republic they commanded the army, not 
in their year of Consulship, but in the following year as 
Proconsuls. If a Consul died during his year of office, 
another was chosen in his place {subrogatus, suffectus). 
The distinctive mark of the consular dignity was 
twelve lictors with fasces (130), who preceded each 
Consul in turn for a month (the other being preceded 
only by an accensus : but in the camp, each Consul 
hm the fasces),* In the time of the Emperors, the 

ebur eurule) ; its name is derived from Its being fitted to be carried in a 
carriage (currus), when it was folded up. The derivation from curia 
is less probable, as curulia is the regular adjective from turrut : e. g. 
€fui eunUeg (in the Gircensian games), eurulea triumphi. See. 

* The meaning of Consul Major is uncertain : (1) either the Consol 
wno was elected by the greater number of votes : or (2) thtf^rfiJer .• or 
(9) the Consul who had thefasees (bat this would make the tenn befcmf 



Consiulsfaip lost its importance ; several were chosen 
every year, who continued only a few months in office 
{ordinarii — suffecti). After the partition of the em- 
pire, the Consuls were not doubled, but were chosen 
sometimes in the East, sometimes in the West, and 
now and then one in each. The last occasion on 
which a private individual filled the office was in the 
year a. n. 641. 107. The succession of Consuls was 
twice interrupted for a time. In the first instance by 
the Decemviri who were chosen in b. c. 451, for tha 
purpose of framing a legal code, the other offices and 
the provocatio (104) being meanwhile suspended. 
This office was filled in the first year by Patricians, 
in the second year half of them were Plebeians. The 
second interruption was caused by the disputes which 
arose in consequence of the Canuleian project of law 
(b. c. 445) respecting the admission of Plebeians to 
the Consulship. It was agreed on this occaiAon that 
Tribuni Militum consulari potesiate should be created, 
and that Plebeians, as well as Patricians, should be 
eligible to the office. This form continued, with the 
occasional revival of the Consulship, until the passing 
of a law proposed by Licinius (b, c. 367), which pro. 
vided that one of the Consuls should be chosen from 
the Plebeians. The number of these Tribunes was at 
first three or four, and subsequently six.* 

§ 16. PrcBtors. 

108. The Praetorship must be viewed as a branch 
of the Consulship, which in the course of time, when 
business increased, was separated from that office. 
This happened in the year b. c. 367, and is generally 
represented by historians in the light of an indemnifi- 
cation to the Patricians for being compelled to share 

alternately to both). Gellius saya that by the lex Julia the title was 
conferred u|)on the one who had the most children, including those whc 
i^d fallen in war. Niebuhr thinks it belonged originally to him who wai 
chosen from the tribe of highest rank, the Mamnea, 

* In Liv. 5. 1. eight are mentioned, an account which can hardly b« 
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the Consulship with the Plebeians. How closely this 
magbtracy resembled the Consulship may be inferred 
from the fact, that the Prastors were the deputies of 
the Consuls in the Senate and the Assemblies of the 
people, and that they sometimes even took the lead in 
questions relating to war, and commanded the armies 
of the state ; and also from the circumstance that the 
office in the earlier times was often filled by Consu- 
lares. 109. The especial province of the Prator was 
the administration of justice. At his entrance on the 
office, he published an edict in which the rules of law 
by which he intended to be guided were set forth, and 
older edicts altered or modified as occasion required. 
Arrangements were also made by him fo; the adminis- 
tration of justice, and judges or jurors chosen (judices 
dare). It is worth observing, nevertheless, that in 
appointing to this office, no regard was had to the' 
legal knowledge of the candidate, who was obliged, if 
he did not possess it, to obtain the assistance of regu- 
larly educated jurists. The Praetor had also the man- 
agement of the costly ludi Apollonares. In the year 
B. c. 242 the office was divided, the Prcetor urbanus 
being charged with the settlement of disputes between 
citizens, and the Prcetor peregrinus with those which 
occurred between foreigners, or foreigners and citizens. 
By the edicts of the former the jus civile^ and by those 
of the latter the jus gentium was enlarged.' Some- 
times, however, the duties of both offices were dis- 
charged by the Prcetor urbanus, when the services of 
the peregrinus were required in the camp. 110. 
When Sicily and Sardinia were added to the list of 
Roman provinces, the number of Praetors was raised 
to four, and after the conquest of Spain to six, for the 
especial administration of the provinces. But as in 
the meantime the qucestiones perpetuce had been intro- 
duced (b. c. 144), which were committed to the four 
Praetors, they generally remained at Rome, and admin- 
istered the provinces as Propraetors.^ At a later period 

• " A very doubtful assertion." — OtenbrUggen, 

f Frc/*ii the time of Sulla to that of Caesar, on account of the number 
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their number was raised to sixteen. Under the Em* 
perors this office also lost its importance, its duties 
being restricted for the most part to the management 
of the public games. The Praetors had lictors with 
fasces (130), in the city two, and in the provinces six. 

§ 17. Censors. 

111. By the constitution of Servius Tullius, the 
supreme magistrate was required to hold, eveir five 
years, a muster of the citizens for the purposes of taxa- 
tion and conscription (censum agere). In the days of 
the Republic this duty was discharged by the Consuls ; 
but in the year b. c. 443 an especid magistracy, origi- 
nally patrician, was created, viz., that of the two Cen- 
sors, who continued in office at first five years, and 
subsequently a year and a half. The census, however, 
on account of religious scruples or other circumstances 
was not always held within the time appointed by law. 
The Censor had no concern either with the adminis- 
tration of justice or the affiiirs of war, and consequently 
possessed no imperiumy and with the exception of the 
registration, had no right to deal officially either with 
the people (agere cum populo) of with the Senate ; still 
the office continued to be one of great influence and 
importance (Livy 4. 8.), and as requiring public confi- 
dence and respect, was latterly filled exclusively by 
CoTisulares dJiA could only be held once.® 112. The 
quinquennial census was held according to a form pre- 
viously settled by the Censors in the villa publica on 
the campus Martius, Each citizen was required, on 
pain of being punished as an incensus, to insert his 
name in one of the lists, which were arranged tributim. 
He was obliged to deliver in on oath a statement of his 
own name and that of his father, his age, landed 
property, and the rest of his res mancipi (145) but not 

of qu<B8tione8, special judges {judices qu(BMtionis) were appointed, who 
Were not magistrates. Madv.de Ascon. Fed. p. 121. 

* We have only a single instance of a person's being elected a second 
tSoMt to the Censoiship. 
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of his ready money, or his property in the agerpulh' 
cus or in the provinces. No debts were taken into the 
account. A tax was then imposed proportionate to the 
property, and sometimes an extraordinary impost might 
oe laid on unmarried persons, and increased in propor- 
tion to the expenditure.' 113. To these duties of the 
Censor was added the censura morum, or guardianship 
of public morals, with the right of inflicting the penalty 
of ignominy (not pcsna, but notOy animadversion xgno- 
mtnia), generally on those who were guilty of impiety 
towards their family, perjury, a disorderly course of 
life, faithlessness towards clients, extravagance, reiiisal 
to serve in the army, and such like offences. The 
penalties were, expulsion from the Senate (senatn 
movire),* or from the equestrian order (equum adimere; 
vende equum) ; the punishment expressed by the term 
tribu maveri, which means either removal into an infe- 
rior tr^us (that is, into one of the city tribes), or was 
equivalent to in Cceritum tabulas referri,^ i. e. to being 
reduced to the condition of a civis sine suffragio ; and 
lastly €erariumfacere, which probably means a discre- 
tionary increase of the offender's property tax. 114. 
In the earlier times all citizens were personally enrolled 
at Rome ; but when all the Italians were admitted to 
the privileges of citizenship, the provincial lists were 
forwarded from the country to Rome. Either of the 
Censors might reverse the judgments of the other, and 
the Censors of the following lustrum^ might remove the 
ignominia inflicted by their predecessors. If one of 
them died, his colleague was obliged to resign his oSice, 
115. An especial branch of the Censor's duty was the 
care of the public buildings and places of recreation, 
and the farming out of the public revenues, and 

• This part of the Censor's duty ceased of course with the lemovd 
of the property tax b. c. 167. 

• In the year b. c. 70, sixty-four members were expelled the Senate. 

• After the Gallic war a hoapitium was concluded with the inhabiunts 
of Caere in Etruria, who were afterwards made cives sine sujragio. 

' 'Lustrum = spatium quinquennale ; it was properly the name of 
the great national pwijiemtion solemnized every five years, at the doaio; 
of the census. 
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making contracts subject to the authority of the Senw 
ate. For taking these contracts and providing the 
necessary security, large companies were formed con- 
sisting of the ricnest citizens, especially the Knights 
(publicani). After the year b. c. 50, no more Censors 
were chosen by the people, nor was any census held. 
During the imperial reigns the office was sometimes 
discharged by the Emperors themselves, but neverthe- 
less fell gradually into disuse. 

§ 18. Curule and Plebeian ^diles. 

116, Contemporaneously with the Tribunes of the 
People two Plebeian JEdiles were also created to act 
as managers of the plebeian religious festivals, and as 
assistants of the Tribunes. At a later period, when 
the Licinian law was passed (b. c. 367), two Curule 
iEdileships were added, which from the beginning seem 
to have been held alternately by Patricians and Pie- 
beians. The duties of the -^diles were the manage* 
ment of the public games, superintendence of public 
buildings, squares, water-courses, streets, and roads,* 
administration of the police, and punishment of certain 
offences against its rules. They were also charged 
with the duty of securing a sufficient supply of grain* 
and other wholesome provisions, and of inspecting and 
settling weights and measures. 117. The difference 
between the Plebeian and Curule iEdiles was unim- 
portant ; it would seem, however, that the latter, who 
were permitted to bear the same insignia as the higher 
magistrates (104) were charged with the management 
of the ludi magni maximi or Romani (290), and 
Megalesii (289) From the time of the first Punic 
war these games were celebrated principally at the 
expense of the iEdiles themselves, and towards the 
end of the Republic, enormous sums were expended as 
a means of recommending them to higher offices. 

* What relation they bore in this particular to the Censorship Si net 
distinctly known. 

• In extraordinary cases a Pra/ectua annonm was chosen. 

12 
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Caesar added two JEdiles Cereaks. We bear nothiD/g; 
of this office after the third century 

§19. QiuBSiors. 

118. The origin of this office is unknown. It is 
supposed by some to have been established in the time 
of the Kings. Thus much we know, that the Quaes- 
tors were chosen at first by the Consuls, but after the 
year b. c. 447 by the people, and that the office origi- 
nally was patrician, and filled by two persons, to whom 
two others were subsequently added. These last 
accompanied the Consuls in their campaigns. After 
the complete subjugation of Italy (since b. c. 265), four 
new officers were added for Italy. Sulla increased the 
number to twenty. 1 19. The city Quaestors kept the 
accounts of the exchequer (cerarium), and managed its 
receipts and expenditure under the direction of the 
Senate ; they also received foreign ambassadors, and 
had charge of the standards and archives of the state, 
which were kept in the cerarium. The provincial 
Quaestors managed the financial affairs of the provinces, 
provided for the transmission of coin to Rome, kept 
the accounts of the war department, and were intrusted 
with the custody and sale of the booty. Latterly their 
provinces were assigned to them by lot. The Quaes- 
torship was the first step to the higher offices of state, 
and gave its holder the right of attending the meetings 
of the Senate, the vacancies of which were latterly in 
a great measure filled up from the Quaestors. The 
office continued with many alterations through the 
imperial reigns ; but the city Quaestorship was reduced 
to insignificance by losing the management of the 
cBrarium. 120. Under the Quaestors, in ancient times, 
were the Tribuni cerariiy who were charged with the 
payment of the soldiers. They seem to have beea 
private citizens, with a fixed and not inconsiderable 
censsiSy who were intrusted with the collecting and dis- 
bursing, or perhaps only with disbursing the pay of the 
soldiers. This office Jiad disappeared in Cato's time, ' 
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and the name, which was afterwards reyived, was used 
in a different sense. 



§ 20. Tribunes of the People. 

121. When the people, excluded from public em- 
ployments and overwhelmed with debt, rose against 
the Patricians in the year b. c. 494,* a compromise was 
effected by the establishment of an office called the 
Tribuneship of the People, which was pronounced 
sacrosanctus (i. e. the person of the holder was declared 
inviolable) by a lex sacrata? The number of the Tri- 
bunes was at first two or five, but after the year b. c. 
457, it was raised to ten ; all of whom, by a later 
enactment, must be chosen from the people, no right 
of co-optation being reserved to the Tribunes them- 
selves. They were not strictly speaking magistrates, 
nor had they any especial ofiice in the government, but 
were simply bound to protect the Plebeians by their 
intercessio against the encroachments of the Patricians. 
122. They soon, however, arrogated to themselves the 
right of summoning the Patricians before the tribunal 
of the people, and by degrees assumed the initiative in 
the proposal of laws at the Comitia tributa. When 
the distinction between Patricians and Plebeians lost 
its political importance, the object of the intercessio 
was to oppose those encroachments on the rights of 
the people, which were attempted by the government 
through decrees of the Senate, or exhibited in the con- 
duct of puj)lic officers ; and this intercessio was some- 
times enforced by confiscation or arrest. They had 

• This was the first secession. The second took place in the year 
B. c. 449, in consequence of the dissatisfaction caused by the government 
of the Decemviri ; the third in the year b. c. 286, on account of the op- 
pressed condition of the people. 

' Leges aacrata were certain laws which provided that those who 
transgressed them should be sacri. They were especially such as were 
enacted to secure the sanctity of the people's rights, e. g. the prgvision 
that the Tribunes of the People should be Plebeians, or that proceedings 
affecting the caput of a Roman citizen should only take place in the 
^omitta eenturiata. 
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the right <^ attending the meetings of the Senate, and 
of calling it together. One Tribune could nullify the 
decisions of the rest by his intercession^ a right which 
often afforded to the opposite party the means of ren- 
dering the intercessio of the Tribunes inoperative. 
123. Tiberius Gracchus, however, ventured to propose 
to the people the deposition of a protesting Tribune. 
Their authority extended only 1000 passus beyond the 
boundaries of the city, nor could they be absent from 
Rome one whole day. No Patrician, nor any citizen 
whose father was still alive and had filled a Curule 
office, was eligible to this dignity. With the decline of 
public morals abuses in the intercessio often occurred, 
e. g. in the case of Baebius in \he Jugurthine war. 
(Sallust. Jugurth. cap. 34.) Sulla deprived the Tri- 
bunate of its most important privilege, the initiative in 
proposing laws, and only left it the auxilii latio ; but 
these restrictions only continued to the Consulate of 
Pompey and Crassus (b. c. 70). Augustus received 
the Tribunicia potestas, with which succeeding Em- 
perors were also invested. The Tribunate was re- 
tained, but without the possession of any influence or 
authority. 

§21. Inferior Officers. 

124. Among these we may reckon the Triumviri 
capitales, who were charged with the execution of 
police ordinances, the discovery of offenders, arrests, 
the superintendence of prisons and executions, and the 
punishment of slaves and inferior persons ; -the Trium- 
viri monetales (or iii Viri AAAFF. = auro, argento, 
ceri fiando feriundo), who superintended the coinage, 
which generally took place at Rome ; four Curatores 
viarum, two tor Rome, and two for the immediate 
neighbourhood. These were charged with the con- 
struction of roads : but the maintenance of the great 
public highways was let by contract to persons ap- 
pointed by the Censors. The Decemviri litibusjudU 

' This does net seem to haye been originally the case. 
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candts. All these officers were called pollectively ihe 
Vigintiviri. Lastly, the Triumviri noctumi, or super- 
intendents of the precautions against fire. 

§22. Extraordinary Magistrates, Dictator, Interrex, 
Praefectus urbi. 

125. The extraordinary magistrates were those 
who, under peculiar circumstances, undertook the 
functions of the others. A Dictator, or Magister 
JPopuli, appears to have been chosen, for the first time, 
in the year b. c. 501, in the occasion of a dangerous 
Latin war, and subsequently was often elected (dicta- 
torem dicere) during foreign wars or intestine disturb- 
ances, and sometimes even for less weighty reasons, 
c. g, for the holding of Comitia, conducting the public 
games, and, after the battle of Cannae, for the purpose 
of choosing senators. Originally they were elected at 
the Comitia curiaia, on the recommendation of the 
Senate ; and after the auspices had been taken, the 
newly-elected magistrate was invested with the impe- 
rium : at a later period, the Dictator seems to have 
been chosen by the Senate or the Consuls. 126. He 
received, or chose for himself as an assistant, a Magis- 
ter equitum {Mag, equ, dicere, cooptare), with the rank 
of Praetor. Originally, the Dictator possessed full 
kingly power, without appeal (provocatio), and, there- 
fore, had twenty-four lictores, with the fasces cum 
securibus ; all other offices were suspended, with the 
exception of the Tribunate. The Dictatorship, how- 
ever, lasted only six months, and in most cases was 
laid down at the end of a much shorter period, as soon 
as the affairs, on account of which it was assumed, 
were completely settled. The office was, at fir&t, 

•patrician; but, subsequently, was held also by Ple- 
beians. At a later period, its 4)ower was circum- 
scribed; the Tribunes might resist the abuse of the 

• dictatorial power, and some of the higher magistrates 
were also allowed to continue in office under the Dic- 
tatorship. At the end of the Republican period, Sulla 
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and Caesar were invested with a perpetual Dictatorship. 
127. On the death of a King, according to Livy, the 
Senators formed DecuruBy each of which had its Presi- 
dent ; the ten were charged with the government, but 
only one had the insignia of office. The supremacv 
of each Decuria lasted, however, only five days ; and, 
in this manner, the interregnum was continued until 
a new election. In the time of the Republic this 
practice was revived, when it accidentally happened 
that no magistrate was present to hold the Comitia ; 
for instance, in the year b. c. 444, when the three first 
Tnhuni Militum consulari potestate were compelled to 
lay down their offices because the auspices had not 
been correctly taken. The Interrex was chosen from 
the Patricians (inten^igem creare, prodere), and this 
office always it^mained patrician. After a long inter- 
val we again find Interrfiges towards the end of the 
Republic. 128. We have already mentioned the Pra- 
fectus urbi, or Ctistos urbis, a Viceroy appointed to 
act during the absence of the King. Such an officer 
was retained in the time of the Republic as representa- 
tive of the Consul, when he was absent at the feruB 
LatincB (288). This, however, was merely the ob- 
servance of an old custom ; the official duties of the 
Consul being discharged, strictly speaking, by the 
Praetor. Augustus introduced a police magistracy 
under this name, which, by degrees, under the Em- 
perors, became an office of importance. 

§ 23. Inferior Officers, 

129. A number of inferior officers were placed at 
the disposal of the magistrates for the transaction of 
the less important business. The most considerable 
among these were the Scribce, who formed a corpo- ' 
ration (ordo) which was divided into Decurice, and 
paid by the state. The places in this corporation 
were saleable. At first they were not much esteemed, 
being generallv libertini, but afterwards the office 
became one of importance ; and on account of their 
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experience and knowledge of business, the Scribes 
often acquired considerable influence oyer the less ex- 
perienced magistrates. They were distributed among 
the magistrates by lot (ScribcB, Consulares, PrcBtorii, 
&c.). 130. An inferior order of public servants were 
the FrcBcones, or Heralds ; the Lictors, who preceded 
the higher magistrates (with the exception of the Cen- 
sor and CuruTe JEdiles), to indicate their office and 
execute their commands.* Apparitores, Accensi (Ser- 
jeants), Fia tores (Messengers). The magistrates had 
also servi publici to wait on them. 

§ 24. Commissioners appointed for special purposes. 

131. Among the extraordinary commissioners ap- 
pointed for the temporary management of particular 
affairs (Curatores), we find the Prcefecti annonce,^ 
who were appointed in the olden time to regulate the 
supply of grain in seasons of scarcity ; e. g. L. Minu- 
cius, in the year b. c. 440. Ther^ were also Trium- 
viri, Quatuorviriy Decemviri coloniis deducendis or 
agns dividendis, Duumviri cedibus dedicandis, an4 
many sinnilar offices. 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE STATE. 

A. The Laws and their administration. 

§ 1. Classification of the Laws. 

132. The Roman jurists make a distinction be- 
tween jus publicum, i. e. the regulations observed in 
the Roman state for the maintenance of the constitu- 

• They bore the fasces, or bundle of rods tied up with an axe {secu- 
«'»), before the Consuls in the camp : but in the city, by a law of P; 
yalerius Publicola, only one Consul had the fasces, and neither of them 
^ secures. In the camp the Praetor had six Lictors, with the fasces 
and secures. See Diet. Antiq. s. v. fasces. 

* The office of Fr^fecius awnona was revived in the person of Pom- 
pcy, and was re-established as a standing employment in the time of thtt 
Bnnperori. 
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tion, and the administration of public affairs, and the 
jus privatum. To the latter belongs the jus civtie, or 
rights peculiar to the Romans, and the jus gentium, or 
code by which all the nations known to the Romans 
were bound. 

§ 2. Origin of the Legal Codes. 

133. The jus civile owes its origin to castonis 
which, at a very early period, were sanctioned by 
fixed laws, among which the most ancient were those 
named the leges regice,^ The groundwork of all suc- 
ceeding legislation was the decern viral code (b. c. 451 
-450), which was augmented by the addition of stat- 
utes, leges centuriatcB, as well as leges tribunicicB, after 
the plebiscUa ^resolutions of the popular assembly) haa 
acquired the force of laws. These laws were drawn 
up by the magistrates, and approved by the people.' 
The edicts of magistrates, especially of the Fraetors, 
were thus an important element in the legal code, and 
composed what was called the jus honorarium. The 
PrcBtor urbanus, for instance, when he entered on his 
office, published the regulations which he intended 
to adopt during his administration. 134. This edict, 
it is true, only continued in force for his year of office ; 
but the more important provisions were copied from 
one edict into another, and after the time of Cicero, 
the whole might be considered as a settled code, which 
was never much altered in any essential particular. 
We must not, therefore, look on the edicts as merely 
capricious regulations, but rather as ordinances by 
which the more ancient provisions, which had become 
obsolete, were repealed, and new rules introduced 
with a regard to the rights of custom or of justice. 
Through these edicts the jus cimle was developed in 
the same manner as the jus gentium through the edicts 

* We find some fragmrats of these, as well as of the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, in ancient writers. 

* It has been disputed* whether the decrees of the Senate were also 
a woxueejurU eivUia : but it hardly seems probable that they could kaT« 
had. «• 
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of the PrcBtor peregrinus and the proyincial aothori« 
- ties.* The development of the common law, or law 
of custom, was also promoted by judicial decisions 
{res judicatcs), and the responsa of well-known lawyers, 
who became important personages in the time of the 
Emperors, when respondents were publicly appointed. 

§ 3. Same subject continued — Under the Emperors, 

135. From the time of Augustus, the decrees of the 
Senate, and, at a subsequent period, the imperial ordi- 
nances (constitutiones principum) had the force of 
law. The edicts of the Praetors were gradually 
brought to a close, but the writings of Jurists became 
{Tiore voluminous. At a later period many collections 
of royal ordinances were made, such, as the codex 
Theodosianus, a work compiled under the sanction 
of the Emperor Theodosius II.; together with its 
Appendix, rfovellce. 136. Under Justinian there ap- 
peared a celebrated collection of laws, which was 
divided into three parts : — (1) The Codex, an assem- 
blage of constitutions, especially those which related 
to the rights of private persons. (2) The Digestce, or 
PandectcBy a selection from the writings of the most 
renowned interpreters of the law. (3) The Institu- 
tiones, a short system of jurisprudence. To these 
^ere subsequently added the Codex Repetitce Prcelec 
tionisy a revision of the Codex (which was thereby 
repealed. O.), and the Novellce, an appendix contain- 
ing later ordinances. Almost contemporaneously with 
Justinian there appeared collections of la;ws also in the 
Western Empire. 

§ 4. Judicia publica and privata. 

137. The administration of justice extended partly 
to causes publuks, and partly to causes privates. The 
causes publices had reference to the whole state ; the 
privates, to the rights of individuals or private odencesy 

* Very doubtful. O. 
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such as fheft ; hence the divisions of trials mto pMica 
and privata judicia. In both cases it is a peculiarity * 
of Roman law, that the investigation of facts and the 
application of the law to the case were not, as they 
are with us, the business of the same person, the 
Judge ; but, in the time of the Republic were strictly 
separated : the legal question being examined and de- 
cided by a magistrate, the question of fact by judices 
(judges or jurors), who were no magistrates, but pri- 
vate individuals. The proceeding before the magis- 
trates is styled jus, that before the judices, judicium. 
It was not essential that either the magistrate who 
decided the law of the case, or the judges who pro- 
nounced in the question of fact, should be lawyers ; 
but in doubtful cases they were required to avail then^.% 
selves of legal advice.' 

§ 6. Magistrates. 

138. The administration of justice was at first in 
the hands of the Consuls, but, at a later period, in 
those of the Praetors. The Praetor settled the general 
mode of proceeding by his Edict, and chose judges or 
jurors for the trial of individual causes. After the 
preliminary proceedings {in jure), he gave them in- 
structions with respect to the factum, on which he left 
them to decide. It was the Praetor's duty to provide 
that their sentence, when pronounced, should be car- 
ried into effect. The collective name for the exercise 
of the Praetor's judicial functions was jurisdictio, and 
it was indicated by the words do (judices), dico (jus), 
ADDico (judicatum). He presided in the judicial 
Comitia. The Prcetor urbanus was occupied in the 
settlement of lawsuits between citizens and foreigners, 
or between one foreigner with another. 139. The 

* We must, however, remember that legal knowledge, in the time ot 
the Republic, was more widely diffused than in our day. The laws of 
the Twelve Tables were • often, in the olden time, leamt by heart Iqr 
Bchoolboys. The publicity of judicial proceedings contributed also to the 
^iMemination of this knowledge. 
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otiier Praetors were charged with the administration 
of criminal justice, after the introduction of the queBS'^ 
tiones perpetuce (182). In the municipal towns and 
colonies justice was administered in a similar manner 
by a local magistracy. In the provinces the jurisdic- 
tion was exercised by the Governor, in accordance 
with a provincial edict, and agreeably to the peculiar 
circumstances of the province. In the days of the 
Empire the chief magistrate was the Emperor himself, 
and under him" were the Senate, the Prcefectus urbi, 
and other magistrates. The difference between ju9 
and judicium (137) ceased after the reign of Diocletian, 
when the magistrate himself was the judge (both of the 
law and of the fact). 

§ 6. Judices. 

140. The investigation of the factum, and the jura- 
cial decision consequent on such investigation, belong- 
ed to private judges, or rather jurymen, who were 
chosen by the Praetor according to fixed rules, and 
divided into Decurice (Judices selecti ; in certain cases 
called Arhitri and Recuperatores).^ By these judges, 
public as well as private questions were decided. At 
first they were Senators; but from the time. of C, 
Gracchus, the ofiice was held by Knights. At a later 
period, many attempts were made to restore the judi- 
da to the Senate, but this was not effected until the 
time of Sulla. Under the Consulate of Pompey and 
Crassus (b. c. 70), they were divided among the Sena- 
tors, Knights, and Trihunii cBrarii,'' but were taken 
away from the Trihuni cerarii by Caesar. In the 
municipal towns and provinces the judicial functions 
were also discharged by citizens selected for that 

' See note on this chapter in the Qaestions upon it. 

7 These were persons chosen from the class of Plebeians, with a 
qaalification of 200,000 H.S. Their name is borrowed from the old 
Ttibuni tBrarii, who, whilst their office, which had long been discon- 
tinued, remained, acted as assistants to the -Qasestors ; and, as pei3K>nfl 
intrusted with considerable sums of money, were necessarily required to 
be of proved solvency. 
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office. 141. Besides the court of the Praetor we reao 
also of a centumviral court, which, undoubtedly, was a 
very ancient tribunal for the settlement of civil ques* 
tions, especially those which affected the rights of 
prc^rty and inheritance. We are « not, however, 
accurately acquainted with the extent of its jurisdic- 
tion. The number of the judges was properly one 
hundred and five; three for each of the thirty-five 
tribu8. We find them still existing in the days of the 
Empire. Mention is also made of a Decemviral court 
(Decemviri litibus judicandis), concerning which very 
little is known. 

§ 7. Counsel — Advocati. 

1^2. The counsel {Patroni, Oratores) were not 
necessarily accomplished jurists any more than the 
other legal officers. After the passing of the lex Cin- 
da de donis et muneribus (b. c. 204), they were not 
allowed to receive money or presents : at a later 
period, however, the salarium became general. An- 
other class of counsel were the Advocati, friends of 
the contending parties, who attended for the purpose 
of displaying their sympathy, and assisting the litigants 
with their sSvice. 

§ 8. Jurists. 

143. The Jurists {Jurisconsulti, prudentes) were 
all of them originally Patricians, as being the only class 
acquainted with the fasti and actiones, or ancient forms 
of process. They directed the Prcetor as well as the 
Judicesy gave the litigants advice and rules for their 
conduct (respondire de jure, cavire), and compiled 
documents (scribere). Their answers had often an 
indirect influence even on legislation ; and this influ- 
ence increased considerably in the days of the Empire. 
In the reign of Augustus there arose tv/o schools of 
Jurists, differing from one another in their interpieca- 
tion of the law. One of the most renowned Junsta 
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was Gaius, who flourished iii the reign of Antoninus. 
Many important fragments of his works have been 
discovered by Niebum*. 



Private Rights. 
§ 9. Qualification. 

144. The chief qualification for the enjoymeni. of 
civil rights was the being a free Roman citizen^ none 
other having the connubium and commercium. Thus 
slaves and those who had undergone a capitis demi- 
nutio, maxima and media^ were excluded from a parti- 
cipation in these privileges. By the same rule, for- 
eigners were at first devoid of rights. By degrees, 
however, the severity of these regulations was relaxed, 
especially bjr the edict of the Praetor, and more liberal 
forms were introduced. Another qualification for the 
full exercise of civil rights, was independence of the 
severe Roman domestic discipline (patria potestas), or 
being sui juris. No citizen could engage in any legal 
process until he had attained a certain age ; but latter- 
ly, regulations were also adopted for the benefit of 
minors, subject to such restrictions as were necessary 
for their protection. 

§ 10. Classification of Private Rights — Rights of 
Things, 

145. Private rights are divided by Jurists into 
rights of things, rights of obligation, family rights, and 
rights of inheritance. In speaking of the rights of 
things they distinguish between occupation {possession 
or the usufruct and right of empbyment, e. g. of the 
ager puhlicus) and actual proprietorship or ownership 
(dominium),^ This dominium was either the strict 
Quint arian right of property {ex jure Quiritium), or 
that natural right whFch even peregrini might possess. 

* This expression was not in use so early as the time of Cicero. 
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The strict right of ownership, with reference to re9 
mancipi (i. e. certain possessions which in the olden 
time were considered of the greatest importance, such 
as Italian freeholds, slaves, fourfooted beasts, &c.),' 
could only be acquired by the observance of certain 
stringent forms. 146. The 'most important of these 
forms, all of which presuppose the person about to 
acquire the dominium to be in possession of the civitas^ 
were : (1) mancipatio, i. e. a symbolical representation 
of a purchase in presence of five witnesses (who must 
be puberes (160 note), and a libripens,'^ This form 
was used also in adoption and emancipation. A simi- 
lar lesal process, by means of a symbolical weighing 
out of the purchase-money, was called nexus or nexum, 
which, however, is in some cases distinguished from 
mancipatio. (2) In jure cessio, i. e. renunciation in 
form of a process, by which the magistrate assigned 
(addicere) the property to the claimant.' (3) Usucapio 
or prescription (dominii adeptio per continuationem 
possessionis, UIp.), by which natural possession might 
become Quiritarian. The period that established pre- 
scription for immoveable property was two years, for 
other property one year. The regulations respecting 
prescription were afterwards altered. 

5 11. Rights of Obligation, Obligation by Contract, 

147. Obligatio is such a relation between two 
persons as gives to the one a certain claim on the other, 
or entitles him to require the performance of certain 
offices. According to the Roman Jurists, all obligatory 
rights owe their origin either to contractus or delictum* 

• Things of which the ownership could not be so acqnired, were nee 
muinefpi. 

* So called quia libram leneam tenebat : the purchaser holding the 
thing to be purchased, struck the scale with a brazen coin, asserting that 
the thing was now ki8, purchased ex jure QuiHtium by that coin. 

• The three parties were the seller (in jure eedens), the purchaser 
(vindieane), the Praetor (addieens). 

* Many matters were thus the subject of civil proceedings, which 
with us would be tried in a criminal court, e. g. theft and robbery. 
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By the old strict Roman law, contracts could be en- 
tered into only between citizens, and were confined to 
certain set forms. At a later period they were entered 
into also by peregrini ex jure gentium, and the severity 
of the ancient law of obligations was relaxed by the 
Edict of the Praetor. 148. The principal forais for 
contracts are : (1) nexus, i. e. a transaction in presence 
of witnesses per cbs et lihram ; and this symbolical 
borrowing had the force of an actual obligation, which 
was thereby established. By the laws of the Twelve 
Tables the condition of debtors who bound themselves 
by nexus^ was one of great hardship; the insolvent 
debtor being liable to be put to death or sold as a slave, 
or, as was more commonly the practice, being compel- 
led to work out the debt in his creditor's household. 
In the year b. c. 326 a law was passed exempting the 
person of the debtor from imprisonment in chains. 
At a later period, however, we find that punishment 
again inflicted for debt. (2) Verbal contract {stipu- 
latio), which was entered into by means of a question 
from the creditor, and a corresponding answer on the 
part of the debtor (sponsio, responsio). (3) Written 
contracts, which must be in the Latin language, and 
have especial reference to the entry in the ledger code^ 
(tabulcB) accepti et expensi, which was kept by every 
Roman man of business, and was admitted as evidence 
of debt. 149. To impose such an obligation, is styled 
nominafacere (scribere, perscrihere), and consisted in 
entering the debtor's name with the sum due among 
the disbursements. This entry could of course only 
take place with the acknowledgment and consent of 
the debtor : but we are ignorant of the form in which 
such consent was conveyed. Payments were fre- 

* The difficulty of payment was greatly increased by the high rate of 
iftterest, and disturbances often arose in consequence. A certain rate was 
at first fixed by the Twelve Tables ; but although many subsequent laws 
were also enacted for the purpose of diminishing usurious interest, it still 
continued to be a fruitful source of discontent. In the provinces, espe- 
cially in later times, the evil reached an enormous height. An extraor- 
dinary measure for the diminution of debts was the tabula nov<B in the 
time of Sulla. 
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quenil;^ made through hankers {argentarii, mensafn, 
trapezita)^ in whose hands many persons deposited 
their property, and whose books were often admitted 
as evidence in legal proceedings. In the provinces 
obligations were incuired by syngrHpha, that is, by a 
covenant signed and sealed by both creditor and 
debtor. 

§ 12. Obligation by delictum. 

150. Obligations ez delictis extended generally 
speaking to jurtum, raplna, injuria, damnum injuria 
datum. (1) Furtum was styled manifestum, when the 
thief was taken in the act. By the law;$ of the 
Twelve Tables such an offender might be put to death 
with impunity, if taken in the night, or even by day, 
if he resisted. In any case he might be handed over 
to the owner of the property, and kept in chains. By 
the prsetorian law, fourfold restitution was enjoined in 
cases of furtum manifestum; and twofold in those of 
furtum nee manifestum. (2) Injuria ; by the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, the talio (the law of " an eye for 
an eye,'* &c.) must be enforced in cases of actual per- 
sonal injury, unless the disputes were settled by com- 
promise. For smaller offences of this description a 
pecuniary penalty was inflicted. By the praetorian 
law a higher fine was substituted for the talio. 151. 
(3) Damnum, or injury done to the propertv of another, 
was atoned for on certain terms fixed by the law. 
Predatory attempts on the property of others were 
viewed in the same light in the early days of the Re- 
public ; but when such attacks became common in the 
Civil War, a penalty in quadruplum was imposed. 



§ 13. Family rights — Marriage. 

iy the Roman laws, a marriage, t 

id (matrimonium justum), presup] 

nubium on both sides ; that is to say, originally equality 

of rank, and afterwards, by the Canuleian law (b. c. 



152. By the Roman laws, a marriage, to be com 
pletely valid (matrimonium justum), presupposed con- 
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445), the possession of full political privileges (civitas). 
Such a marriage was contracted either in a stricter oi 
in a looser form. The first of these consisted eithei 
of (1) confarreatio, i. e. a solemn sacrifice and several 
ceremonies in presence of the Pontifex maximus and 
Flamen dialis, followed by the conveyance of the bride 
to the bridegroom's house with various observances ; or 
(2) coemptio, i. e. an imaginary purchase (per cbs et 
libram), with certain settl^ forms ; or (3) usus, i. e. a 
full year's cohabitation. ISS. By these forms the bride 
was withdrawn from the control of her father or guar- 
dian, became in all respects a member of her husband's 
family, and was entirely subject to him (in manu esse, 
conventio in manum). By the looser form no such 
dependence was incurred, the wife still remaining sub- 
ject to her father or guardian, or at her own disposal. 
The more strict marriage, especially that by confarre- 
atioy gradually became rarer than the other form. 
Matrimonium injustuniy or mixed marriages between 
Romans and foreigners, were invalid in law, and neither 
secured the rights of citizenship to the children, nor 
invested the father with the patria potestas (157). 

§ 14. Same subject continued. 

154. Bigamy and marriages within the nearest de- 
grees of affinity, for instance, between a brother and 
sister, x)r even between adopted or step brothers and 
sisters, were strictly prohibited. The marriage was 
usually preceded by a betrothal (sponsalia, sponsa, 
pacta), which might be cancelled. When the marriage 
took place, it was customary for the parents or nearest 
relations of the bride to give a dowry {dos), concerning 
which, in later times, legal provisions were made« 
The marriage might be annulled, either when one of 
the parties underwent a capitis deminutio maxima or 
media (for instance by imprisonment or exile), or by 
divorce (repudium, properly speaking on the part of the 
husband ; repudium renuntiare, nuntium remittere, dU 
vortium, discidium), 155. The marriages by confarrea-^ 

4* 
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tion (152) were dissolved by an act of diffarreation 
In the older time divorces were very rare ; but latterly 
they became much more frequent ; and the marriages 
contracted under the less strict form were dissolved 
without any formality. The sanctity of marriage was 
enforced by the Censors, who sometimes imposed 
heavier taxes on unmarried persons. In the reign of 
Augustus a law, called the Ux Poppma, was passed, 
with the view of restraining celibacy, which had 
become almost universal. 

§ 15. The Parental Authority. Adoption. Arroga- 
tion. 

156. With a valid marriage was connected the 
patria potestas, which even in cases of adoption and 
Bjcrogstion, was very extended. Arrogation was used 
in the case of independent persons, and took place at 
the Comitia curiata in presence of the Pontifex maxi- 
mu8. By Adoption, depen/lent persons and minors 
were transferred to another guardian. It was con- 
cluded in presence of a magistrate by a threefold act 
of mancipation (146). We read also of adoption by 
will, or declaring a person heir of the testator on 
condition of his taking the same name. The father 
had the right of puttmg to death, scourging, selling, 
and disinheriting his adult children, and, under certain 
restrictions, of exposing new-bom infants, 157. All 
property acquired by a son in patriA potestate belonged 
to the mther, who nevertheless was not obliged to dis- 
charge debts contracted by his children. Sometimes, 
however, the father granted to his son a private allow 
ance (peculium), which he might resume at pleasure 
or inherit in case of the son's death. The parenta 
authority was forfeited by the father's or son's losing 
the freedom of the city ; by arrogation on the side of 
the father, or adoption on that of the son ; by the mar- 
riage of the daughter ; or lastly by emancipation, which 
was effected by a threefold act of mancipation (146) 
vid manumission. 
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§ 16. Agnatio, Cognatio, Affinitas. 

158. In a legal point of view, a distinction was 
drawn between agnatio, cognatio, and affinitas. (1) 
Agnatio was that affinity which conferred a com- 
munity of civil rights on persons connected by blood 
in the male line, e. g. sons of the same father, or 
cousins whose fathers were brothers. The Agnates 
enjoyed the right of inheritance, and the tutila, or 
guardianship of minors. (2) Cognatio was the general 
term for the natural relationship ; hence for such rela- 
tionship as it existed between peregrini, capite demi^ 
nuti, and blood relations in the female line, e. g. between 
the mother's brother and sister's daughter. (3) Affini- 
tas was connexion by marriage. These two last had 
very little legal importance in ancient times, but were 
afterwards by the praetorian law pronounced valid 
grounds for a claim of inheritance or guardianship. 

§ 17. Ge^tilitas, 

159. By the term gentes in the most ancient times 
were understood those great alliances or clanships be- 
tween Roman Patricians, which were held together by 
nomen, sacra, inheritance, or other bonds of union. 
To such a gens the clientes were attached as subordi- 
nate members. The Patricians alone claimed the term 
gens, although similar alliances probably existed among 
the Plebeians ; and when at a later period marriages 
were contracted between patrician and plebeian fami- 
lies, doubtful questions would arise respecting the right 
of gentiKtas. 

§ 18. Gruardianship, 

160. The guardianship of minors,*' or the adminis 
tration of their property, was either settled by will, or 

^ Impuherea and minores must not be confounded. The age ofpuher" 
109 . . . when the tutela ceased, ended, according to Justinian's Code, at 
fourteen for a male, twelve for a female. They were minores till twenty* 
five. 
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fell to the nearest agnati (158), or, in default cf any 
such, was fixed by the magistrate. The guardian who 
discharged his office unfaithfully was condemned by 
the laws of the Twelve Tables to forfeit double the 
amount of the property wasted, and was also subject 
to a certain description of infamy (furpe judicium 
tutela). The guardianship also of women, whethei 
widows or unmarried (both of whom were styled 
viduas), was either conferred by will, or by their own 
choice, if the will permitted such an arrangement, or 
by the nearest agnates (158) or the decree of a magis- 
trate. 161. Women, however, of full age might them- 
selves manage their property, and only under peculiar 
circumstances required the auctoritas of a guardian ; 
in cases, for instance, where legal proceedings accord- 
ing to the old strict forms were requisite. For lunatics, 
persons of weak understanding, and spendthrifts, cura- 
tores were sometimes appointed on the application of 
the family. These curatores -were charged with the 
management of the ward's property, and were respon- 
sible tor the due discharge of their office. Minora alf o 
received a curator nominated by the Praetor. 

§19. The ancient Right of Inheritance, 

162. The old strict law of inheritance required thai 
the testator should possess, through the comrdercium^ 
the full right of making a will (testamenti f actio), from 
which all were excluded who were in the potestas or 
manus of another, as well as all peregrini, minors, and 
women who were under tutela or curatio (161). No 
peregrinus could be named as an heir. The rights of 
inheritance possessed by females were circumscribed 
by the lex Voconia, in which among other provisions it 
was enacted that no person whose property amounted 
to 100,000 sesterces should make a woman his sole heir, 
or bequeath her more than the half in the form of a 
legacy. 163, In the time of Augustus, codihes and 
orbi were excluded from the night of inheritance. M 
a very early period we find three descriptions of will • 
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(1) the testament in the Comitia calata, which were 
held twice a year for this purpose ; (2) in procinctu^ 
verbally in the presence of witnesses, a mode employed 
in time of war ; (3) per cbs et libram, by a fictitious 
sale to the heir. This last description was retained the 
longest. The inheritance was either devised to one 
person only (hcsres ex asse), or there were several 
cohixredes (e. g. hceres ex dodrante*), sometimes the 
will designated a hceres secundus, 164. A testament 
was invalid {testamentum rumpitur), if the testator had 
lost the commercium, or made a more recent will, if the 
heirs were unable or unwilling to take possession of 
the inheritance, or if an agnate (158) was born after 
the execution of the will. If a man died intestate, his 
natural heirs were his wife and children (who had been 
in manu and potestate), and in default of such, his 
nearest agnates, or failing those his genHles. The in- 
heritance of a freedman, who left no natural heirs 
(sui), fell to his patron. 

§20. The PrcBtorian Law of Inneritance. 

165. As many of the provisions of the eivil law of 
inheritance were exceedingly unjust, e. g. the exclusion 
of cognati and emancipated children, these severe 
clauses were in various ways softened and modified by 
the praetorian law. Hence the praetorian rule of suc- 
cession, by which the bonorum possessio was estab- 
lished, which, however, did not constitute ownership 
without u^ucapio (146). The praetorian testament was 
in writing, but was not valid against an older disposi- 
tion according to the civil law. Sometimes the Praetor 
granted bonorum possessio contra tabulas, by which he 
conferred the right of inheritance on the nearest rela- 
tions, who had been passed over in the will, but not 
expressly disinherited ; or secundum tabulas, by which 

' The As (= 12 uucUb) representing the whole property, the dodran* 
(s= 9 uneiai) represented {-f^ =) J of the whole estate. The similar 
phrases will b« easily determined by consulting the division of the As 
J1155. 
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it was ffranted to them, notwithstanding the informality 
of a wfli in a strict legal point of view, provided only 
that it were in writing and contained the usual expres • 
sions. 



Judicia Frivata. 
§ 21. Legis Actiones. 

166. The proceedings of the Roman tribunals were 
conducted vivd voce, and consisted partly in the de- 
cision of le^al questions by the magistrate {in jure), 
and partly in the investigation of the fact by judices 
(injudicio). The most ancient forms of legal process 
were the legis actiones, i. e. certain introductory 
formulae founded on the words of the law, and various 
symbolical ceremonies. They concerned only cives, 
and required the personal appearance of the parties 
(rei apud Cic. ; actor, petitor ; reus, is unde petitur). 
The smallest departure from the established form 
involved ^e loss of the suit. Among the various 
forms the most important, and that which was longest 
retained, was the legis actio sacramento, in which a 
pecuniary deposit was made by each party. The 
gainer of the cause received his money back, whilst 
that of the loser escheated to the public exchequer. 
167. To this were frequently added, in pleas in rem, 
the vindicicB, a symbolic form, by which each party 
asserted his right to the subject of dispute, by laying 
his hand on it, upon which the Praetor assigned the 

(tossession provisionally until the question was decided, 
n the case of immoveable property, or of objects 
which could not be brought entire into court, the two 
parties either adjourned to the spot, accompanied by 
the Praetor, or brought into court a portion of the dis- 
puted possession, for instance a sheep from a flock, oi 
a clod (gleba) from a farm. 
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§ 22. Formulce actionum, 

168. At a later period the old legis actiones were 
giadually discontinued, and only the legis actio Sacra- 
mento retained in particular cases ; for instance, as the 
form in which proceedings were commenced before the 
tribunal of the Centumviri. The symbolic forms were 
at the same time abolished, and in their place were 
introduced a series of new forms of pleading (actiones), 
which were admitted into the Edict, and one of which 
was applicable to each case. These more varied forms 
were frequently by a legal fiction connected with the 
older system, that being assumed as fact, which did not 
in reality exist ; an arrangement by which property 
might be protected in many cases where ownership 
could not be established by the strict provisions of the 
civil laws; and persons (peregrini for instance) might 
acquire the right of pleading, which without such an 
arrangement they could not possess by the strict letter 
of the law. 169. It was incumbent on the plaintiff to 
choose that actio which was applicable to his case. 
An error in form in this respect was fatal to the cause 
{causd cadere), or at least occasioned itiK postpone- 
ment ; it was therefore necessary to have legal advice 
on this point. For instance, if the complaint related to a 
certum, the plaiptiff was nonsuited if he claimed more 
than his due {plus petere). If the cause was not thus 
rejected, the plaintiff received a formula, or written 
nomination of a judge, together with a setting forth of 
the fact, and the form of sentence which was to follow 
the fact, if proved, which was left to the judge for 
further investigation. 170. (These parts are according 
to Gains (iv. § 39, p. 116; ed. Bonn.), (1) Demonstra- 
Ho = *ea pars formulae, quae praecipue ideo inseritur, 
Mt tlemonstretur res, de qua agitur.' (2) Intentio =2 
*ea pars formulae, qua actor desiderium suum con- 
cludit.' (3) Adjudicatio = *ea pars formulae, qua per- 
mittitur judici rem alicui ex litigatoribus adjudicare.' 
(4) Condemnatio = 'ea pars formulae, qua judici con- 
icmnandi absolvendive potestas permittitur.' All these 
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parts were not found in .every formula.) Both the 
pleadings and the judgment in every actio which sought 
to recover from the defendaiit, stated a sum of money, 
pecunia certa or incerta, even although the matter in 
dispute might be something else, a slave for instance. 
171. To these formulae were frequently added prcs- 
scriptiones or exceptioneSy i. e. certain conditional 
clauses inserted by the magistrates on the prayer of 
either of the parties (postulare^ dare exceptionern), e. g. 
ea res agatur, cujus rei dies fuit, with reference to a 
payment due by instalments (the dction being for the 
recoveiT of instalments then due, this exceptio had the 
effect of leaving the question with respect to future 
instalments still open) ; or in form of an exception, e. g. 
si in eA re nihil dolo malo Auli Agerii factum sit 
nequefiat The investigation of the fact ori which the 
exception was founded, belonged to the judge. 

§ 23. Subject continued. Proceedings in jure. 

172. The proceedings commenced with the in jus 
vocatio, a summons which in ancient times had a sort 
of compulsory force dependent on the performance of 
certain ceremonial observances defined by the law 
(manus injectio). Afterwards other forms of summons 
were introduced, particularly by vadimonium, or the 
deposit of security by the defendant for his appearance 
in court at an appointed time (vadari aliquem, vadimo- 
nium promittere, sistere, deserere'), 173. When the 
magistrate and counsel were instructed by these pre- 
liminary proceedings concerning the character of the 
actio which the plaintiff desired to adopt, and in cases 
of necessity the oath against, false accusation had been 
administered ; then, if the matter could not be settled 
summarily, a day was appointed for the appearance of 
the parties in court, and on that day the proceedings 

^ VadimoniurtK promittere, belonged to the defendant / vadari, was 
the act of the plaintiff who accepted the security, vadimonium nstertt is 
to appear in court as bound to do by these reco^t^^mnceB ; vadinundt^ 
deterere, not to appear on the appointed day. 
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commenced either with a confession in court, or the 
administration of an oath. In the writ a judex was 
named, whom the plaintiff seems to have had the right 
of proposing, but who might be objected to by the 
defendant on the ground of partiality in this form, 
iniquum ejdro. Sometimes several judges were ap- 
pointed (recuperatores^). Lastly the proceedings in 
yure concluded with a HHs contestatio by which the 
way was prepared for the (actual trial, or) proceedings 
in judicio, 

§ 24. Proceedings in judicio. 

174. The proceedings in judicio, which consisted 
of lengthened pleadings, might be concluded in one 
day or continued for several. The case was proved 
partly by witnesses, who deposed on oath, and might 
be cross-examined by the other side, and partly by 
documentary evidence {tabulcBy liter ce, codices accepti 
et expensi.^ By the old legis actiones the personal 
attendance of both parties was requisite {nemo alieno 
nomine lege dgere potest) ; but the process hyformulcB 
allowed them to be represented by cognitores, i. e. 
certain authorized agents chosen in proper form in 
presence of the opposite party, and by procuratores, 
whose nomination was more simple. At the close of 
the proceedings, the judge might either postpone his 
decision, or decline to pronounce any (non liqtiet), or 
he might deliver his sentence, against which, until the 
times of the empire, there was no appeal, the victori- 
ous party having an exceptio rei judicatce, 175. Still 
there were means o** reversing an unjust sentence ; for 
instance, the interposition of some magistrate of equal 
or superior rank, or of the Tribunes ; and sometimes 
the form of process might be vicious: for example, 
when the matter had been tried before an incompetent 

' Hence the formula began with Judex esto — ; or Beeuperatoret 
§unto — . 

* TabuliB ju8t<B and codices accepti et expcnsi were ledgers, into 
which the items of an account were transferred from the adversaria or 
. day-book, in which they were first posted. 
18 
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magistrate. The operation of the sentence was some- 
times enforced by a sponsio panalis. Certain descrip- 
tions of condemnation, e. g. judicium tutike and maiu 
dati, were attended with infamy (judicium turpe). 
Non-appearance occasioned the loss of a cause. There 
were several modes of discouraging unnecessary or 
pettifogging actions ; such as the condemnatio in dup- 
Iwn, or the judicium calumnicB, by which a pecuniary 
penalty was incurred. If the sentence were not obey- 
ed, a decree of the Praetor's followed, e. g. missio in 
bona venditionis catisd, by which the judgment of the 
court was carried into full effect 

§ 25. The Interdicta of the Prcetor. 

176. One peculiar form of action, or of commenc- 
ing an action, was the interdicta of the Praetor, that is, 
a preliminary writ, in which, on the petition of the one 
party, he enjoined or forbade something to the other ; 
certain facts being presupposed, which might become 
the subject of a judicial investigation, and a process 
ex interdicta. 



Judicia Publica. 
§ 26. Criminal Proceedings. 

177. The judicia publica had reference especially 
to such acts as were considered to be productive of 
danger to the free jom and security of the state, or in- 
jurious to the interests of the citizens in general. They 
were originally conducted by inquisitors (subject to the 
supreme authority of the Kings) who were nominated 
to that office (qucestores parricidii), and of judges 
[decemyUri), with an appeal to the people. After the 
expulsion of the Kings, these courts were presided over 
by the Consuls or Praetors ; or by Qucesitores especially 
appointed. Capital offenders were tried judicio populi 
m the reqjuisition of the Quasitores (Li v. 2. 41.) 
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After the introduction of the Tribuneship, persons who 
had invaded the rights of the people were sometimes 
summoned by their Tribunes before the popular courts 
of the Comitia tributa, and there condemned, as in the 
cases of Coriolanus and Caeso Quinctius. 178. This 
practice was afterwards abandoned in complianjce with 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, which provided that 
capital ofiences should be tried only in the Comitia 
centuriata; and the Comitia tributa merely retained 
the right of inflicting a fine, as in the case of Camillus. 
In consequence of the great number of oflences, the 
so-called qucBstiones perpetucB were introduced (about 
the year b. c. 144) for the trial of certain felonies. 
These were conducted by the four Praetors {qucesi- 
tores, qucestioni prceesse), but afterwards also hy judices 
qiuBstionis especially nominated to that duty, who 
managed the proceedings injure (172, 173), the inves- 
tigation of the fact being left to the same judices who 
decided private causes. The immediate judicial au- 
thority of the people now declined by degrees ; whilst 
the qucBstiones perpetuce steadily^increased in impor- 
tance, and continued for a time even under the Em- 
perors. 179. The Senate had no judicial authority, 
strictly speaking, over the persons of citizens, but in 
extraordinary cases such a right was frequently as- 
serted, e. g. against the Gracchi and Catiline's accom- 
plices. Under the Emperors it was invested with 
judicial authority in cases of high treason. The prce- 
fectus urbis had also a criminal jurisdiction, subject to 
an appeal to the Emperor as supreme judge. During 
the Republic, the criminal jurisdiction beyond the walls 
of the city (except in capital prosecutions) was exer- 
cised by the municipal authorities, and in the provinces 
by the governor. 

§ 27. Form of Criminal Proceedings. 

180. None but Magistrates could appear before the 
popular tribunals as accusatores. Sentence was passed 
according to the usual comitial form. On the other 
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hand, any citizen might act as prosecutor in the Prae* 
tor's court ; and although it was esteemed dishonorable 
to make a trade of these prosecutions, yet to come 
forward on any single occasion as the denouncer of 
one who had violated the laws of his country, was a 
respectable office ; and in some cases men were even 
encouraged to undertake it by the promise of rewards 
from the state. If more than one prosecutor offered 
themselves, the principal prosecutor was determined 
by means of a previous investigation (divinatio), and 
the others were then styled subscriptores. 181. The 

Erosecutor commenced his proceedings by a postulatio 
efore the Praetor, at which the name of the accused 
was given in {delatio nominis) according to a settled 
form. After the oath had been administered, by which 
^he prosecutor swore that he was not, to the best of his 
knowledge, about to make a false accusation {calum- 
nia), the receptio nominis by the magistrate took place. 
A day was then fixed for trying the question in judicio. 
The judges were selected from the decurice judicum, 
and required to take an oath. Their number varied 

iin most cases however exceeding 50), as well as the 
brms observed in their election, which generally was 
by lot, the contending parties having equally the right 
of challenge. Then followed the trial itself, which 
latterly was divided in most cases into two portions 
{prima et secunda actio). 182. In criminal proceed- 
ings persons might be compelled to bear witness, but 
(by the lex Julia) not against their nearest relations. 
The examination {qucastiones) of slaves was accompa- 
nied even by the application of the rack (equuleus) ; 
but in capital causes it was at all events irregular to 
torture the slaves of the accused in order to obtain 
evidence against their master. The accused and his 
relations appeared in vestes sordidce. Several defenders 
were often engaged ; - after the civil wars, the number 
seems to have amounted to twelve, until it was kept 
within bounds by the lex Julia, Lastly came the 
judgment (sententia, either condemnatio, absolutio, or 
ampliatio, postponement of the decision). The votes, 
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01 acquittal or condemnation, were inscribed (by the 
leges tabellarice) on tablets which were thrown into a 
tista. The security by vades served to insure the car- 
rying of the sentence into effect. Means of protection 
against unjust sentences were found in the appeal to 
the people, and the intercessio of magistrates equal or 
superior to the accusing magistrate, or of the Tribunes. 

§28. Crimes 

183. The offences which generally formed the sub- 
ject of criminal proceedings were the crimen majestatis 
g%injiere majestatem), or violation of the dignity of the 
Oman people, concerning which the laws best known 
were the lex Appuleia (b. c. 102) Cornelia, Julia ; per* 
duellionis (high treason), and repetundarum (extortion 
in the provinces). The last of these was in ancient 
times the subject of a private action, which was 
decided by the recuperatores ; but afterwards it was 
made a criminal offence, for the repressing of which 
many legal enactments were passed. After the gov- 
ernor had laid down his office, an indictment was pre- 
ferred against him at Rome, and those who prosecuted 
such a magistrate to conviction, were rewarded with 
the freedom of the city. Other crimes of this descrip- 
tion were peculatus, embezzlement, or illegal disposal 
of public money: ambitus, canvassing for office by 
means of bribery and other unlawful expedients (an 
offence which was very common, and the laws against 
it very numerous) : vis ; concerning the vis puhlica 
the most remarkable enactment was the lex Plautia 
(b. c. 78) ; parricidium, murder, especially of relations 
(against this crime was the lex Cornelia de sicariis, 
^eneficis, et parricidis) : faUum ; under this head may 
6e noticed the lex Cornelia, directed against the forgery 
of wills, and coining : sacrilegium, or robbery of tem- 
ples; and plagium, kidnapping and sale of human 
beings. 
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§29. Punishments. 

184. The punishments in the days of the Republic 
were fines and death ; for which, at a later period, ban- 
ishment was substituted. Corporal punishment was 
abolished. Death was generally inflicted by decapita- 
tion {secuH percuti). The more ancient modes were, 
casting the criminal down from the Tarpeian rock, and 
hanging (infelici arhori suspendi). For parricidium 
the punishment was insui in culeum et injlumen dyici. 
Catiline's accomplices were strangled in prison. The 
punishment of exile was rendered efiective by the iV 
terdictio aquce et ignis. At first the banished persons 
retired into the Italian confederate cities ; but when at 
a later period these were admitted to municipal privi- 
leges, the criminals were compelled to seek an asylum 
elsewhere ; for example, in Gaul or Greece. 185. mn- 
ishment and heavy fine were the usual punishnfients for 
the more grievous offences against the state. In the 
time of the empire the punishments were more severe, 
and were often inflicted arbitrarily. Criminals were 
then frequently condemned to mortal combat with wild 
beasts, or as gladiators. In the room of banishment 
{interdictio aquce et ignis) were introduced deportation 
(deportatio) into some remote or desert region (accom- 
panied with loss of property and citizenship), or the 
(milder) reUgatio (which required the person to go into 
banishment, but left him his rights of property, unless 
a part was specially excepted, and citizenship. The 
time of deportatio was always indefinite ; that of reU- 
gatio not always. Diet. Antiqq.). Criminals were also 
condemned to hard labour in the public mines and salt 
works, with enslavement and corporal punishment. 

§ 30. Intercourse with foreign nations — Ambassadors 

186. The relations of Rome with other nations 
were generally defined by treaties. Such an under- 
standing we find to have existed in the earliest days of 
the Republic between Rome and Carthage, with regard 
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to commercial intercourse. By similar treaties she also 

?rotected her citizens in their dealings with foreigners, 
i'he negotiation of these treaties was conducted by 
Ambassadors, whose persons were sacred, provided 
they abstained from all personal participation in war, a 
regulation which was violated b^ the Koman Ambas- 
sadors themselves, in the war against the Gauls (Livy 
5. 36.). Whoever misconducted himself towards a 
foreign Ambassador, was delivered up to the enemy by 
the Fetiales. Insults offered to the Ambassadors of 
Rome, were retaliated with great severity. 

§31. Declaration of War, and War. 

187. When any injury was received from a foreign 
nation, Fetiales or Ambassadors were sent ad res repe- 
tendas ; and if this were ineffectual, war was declared 
according to certain settled forms. By this act the 
foreign people were declared enemies (hosteSy originally 
perduelles), and the Romans empowered to take pos- 
session of their property, and sell the booty for the 
purpose of depositing the proceeds in the Treasury, or 
distributing them among the soldiers : the gods were 
at the same time invited to abandon the country; 
the land might become ager puhlicus ; the inhabitants 
be made slaves, and sold sub coronA, for the benefit of 
the Exchequer: in a word, the nation, when subdued, 
might be utterly annihilated, and deprived of its politi- 
cal existence. 188. But these stern rights were not 
always enforced. The conquered people were often 
permitted to retain their personal freedom, and a 
part of their property, or even their independence, 
insurrection and revolt were severely punished. The 
conclusion of peace was also celebrated by the Fetiales 
with regular ceremonies. Instead of peace, an armis- 
tice (inductee) was frequently concluded. Sometimes 
the war ended with a sponsio, concluded by the com- 
manders, but not always ratified by the state, which in 
such a case required the promoter to be delivered up 
to the enemy by the Fetiales. 
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B. Finance. 
§ 1. Public Expenditure. 
189. The Roman republic was exempt from manj 
expenses which fall heavily on most modern states. 
There was neither 2^ costly royal household, nor a 
crowd of public officers with large salaries ; and many 
institutions which, in our day, are partly at least sup- 
ported at the public charge^educationf for example, and 
the discipline of youth, were left, for the most part, to 
private agency. The heaviest remaining charges were 
those connected with the public worship of the gods, 
such as the erection and maintenance of temples, sacri- 
fices, feasts, games,* and the support of the Vestal vir- 
gins ; the conservation of public edifices and gardens, 
expenses attendant on the reception and sending out 
of ambassadors, with the outfit of the Consuls and 
provincial governors, salaries of inferior officers, such 
as the Scribes ; maintenance of the public slaves ; the 
purchase of materiel for the army in general, and of 
horses for the cavalry, provisions and pay, which last 
seems to have been decreed to the army by the Senate 
during a war with the Volsci, b. c. 406. 190. Lastly, 
the Exchequer was charged with the purchase of grain, 
which, in seasons of scarcity, was sold to the people at 
a reduced price ; and latterly, with the distribution of 
corn and support of the poor ; a regulation which, in 
conjunction with the large amount of private donations, 
attracted a crowd of broken down or idle persons to 
Rome,* and thus imposed a heavy burden on the state 

§ 2. Resources of the State in the most ancient times. 
191. The proceeds of the public estates, of which 
the Campus M artius formed a portion, served for the 

* From the time of the first Punic war, the expenses of these gamef 
were defrayed in pert by the .£diles themselves. 

' A lex frumentaria of C. Gracchus estaUished a regular com-tax. 
Clodins introduced a gratuitous distribution of grain ; an arrangement 
which, in spite of various attempts to regulate the proportions, was 
always liable to great abuse. It continued, however^ to exist in the dayi 
of the Empire. 
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niaiikienance of the King^, and the expenses of re.^ious 
worship. The sums arising from fines and confisca- 
tions seem also to have been applied to the latter of 
these objects. As early as the time of the Kings, we 
find mention of duties (portoria) and imposts (tributa). 
The latter seem to have consisted originally of a sort 
of poll-tax, concerning which very little is known. A 
property- tax was impos&i m the reign of Servius Tul- 
lius (Liv. 1. 42), corresponding to the pecuniary quali- 
fication registered in the Censor's books.' After the 
expulsion of the Kings the poorer citizens seem, for a 
time, to have been exempted from these payments. 

§ 3. Taxes paid by Roman Citizens. 

192. The standing direct contribution from Roman 
citizens was a property-tax (tributum) levied as cir* 
cumstances rendered it necessary; and sometimes 
arbitrarily increased by the Censors, in individual 
cases, by way of punishment. It was collected by the 
Quaestors. Another tax was the vicesima manumis- 
sionum, or a payment of five per cent on the value of 
emancipated slaves, which was exacted in conformity 
to the provisions of a law proposed by the Senate, and 
adopted by the army, in defiance of all regular forms, 
in the year b. c. 357. 

§ 4. Extraordinary Revenue derived from Wars and 
Conquests. 

193. The victories of Rome, at first in Italy, and 
subsequently abroad, gradually brought into the Ex- 
chequer considerable revenues, some of which were 
extraordinary, others regular. Under the first head 
may be reckoned the spoils of conquered countries, 
which were sold by the Praetor on the public account, 
«o far as such an arrangement could be carried out 
consistently with dispositions already made by the 

' In ancient times, some of the more wealthy classes were charged 
.with the payment of military contributions, especially for the marntenanoa 
of the cavalry. 
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general for rewarding his soldiers, or fulfilling his yowa 
to the gods. We may also mention here the purchase- 
money of the inhabitants, when they were sold as 
slaves (e. g. in the case of the Aurunci, in b. c. 502), 
as well as the contributions and extraordinary supplies 
on the part of the vanquished, of provisions, clothing, 
arms, horses, ships, and naval stores. 

§5. Standing ReventLe from Conquered Countries. 

194. The standing contributions from conquered 
countries were partly direct taxes {tributa, stipendid)^ 
varying in different provinces, the fonn being either 
that of a poll or property-tax, or a land-tax levied 
from the produce of the soil (decumce) ; or indirect^ in 
the shape of duty (portorium). The last was also ps^d 
in ancient times by Italy, which, however, was exempt 
from every description of land-tax. The rents of the 
public lands {ager publicus) are also mentioned as an 
important item. Whenever the Romans conquered a 
country, they took possession of a portion, generally a 
third of the land, which became public property, and 
as such was either sold, or bestowed in the form of a 

Sant, or leased out at a certain rent to farmers. 195. 
' this ager publicus considerable tracts might be 
found in different parts of Italy, and partially also in 
the provinces. It consisted partly of pasture land 
(saltus) which was leased out to pecuarii, whose rents 
(scripturce) were farmed by the publicam. In Italy we 
nnd, in ancient times, the Patricians exclusively in 
occupation {possessio) of the cultivated land, for which 
they paid, in the forbi of rent, a third of the produce 
of the field crops, and a fifth of their fruit.* Other 

*' This occupation (possessio) did not confer complete proprietonihip, 
the state still retaining the right of disposal. It might, however, be con- 
veyed or bequeathed subject to this condition. By degrees, the ager pub- 
licus fell into the hands of a few rich individuals, who were perpetually 
increasing their possessions by the purchase of smaller estates. These 
lands were cultivated by slaves ; an arrangement which greatly reduced 
the number of free agriculturists. Against these abuses, and the unequal 
Aistribution of property, agrarian laws were enacted ; e. g. the lex LidntM 
ta B. c. 376, which was confirmed by the laws of the Gracchi. 
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productive sources of revenue were the lakes, wnicb 
were farn)ed out to fishermen, the mines (metalla), and 
salt works {salince). The trade in salt became in Italy 
a state monopoly at a very early period. 

§6. Farming of the Revenue, Publicani. 

196. The income of the jstate was not collected 
immediately by government, with the exception of the 
property-tax, which was levied by the Quaestors, but 
was farmed out by the Censors to the highest bidder 
for a lease of five years, viz., from one censura to 
another. The biddmg {vectigalia locare, redimere) 
took place publicly at Rome in the forum, sub hastd, the 
conditions (tabulce, leges censorice) having been pre- 
viously read to the assembled people. As these con- 
tracts were not unfrequently too heavy for individuals 
to undertake, companies (societates) oi publicani were 
formed, which were represented by a Manceps, who 
concluded the bargain, and found the requisite security. 
197. With these publicani were connected a great 
number of inferior agents and slaves (esse in operis 
societatis : operas publicanis dare : familia publicano* 
rum). These contractors collected the revenues of 
each province under the protection of the Governor, 
and generally acquired enormous fortunes. The most 
important among them were the Knights, who, as being 
the richest private individuals, were able to undertake 
these contracts, and acquired great influence through 
the means which their property aflbrded of rendering 
others dependent on them. All officers connected with 
the Roman Treasury, as well as Governors of provinces 
and Senators, were disqualified from undertaking any 
public contracts. 

6 7. Abolition of the Taxes and Contributions of 
Roman Citizens. 

198. The large sums which flowed into the Ex- 
chequer in consequence of the importanjt jsonquests 
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achieved by Rome, enabled the government gradoidly 
to dispense with the property-tax. After the conquest 
of Macedonia ^b. c. 168), it was suspended until the 
triumvirate of Antony, Octavi'an, and JLiepidus, in the 
year b. c. 43. By the lex Thoria (b. c. 107) the ager 
publicus was relieved from the payment of taxes. In 
the year b. c. 60, a law was passed, de aholendis ItalicB 
vectigalibus ; and as the agrarian laws gradually con- 
verted the government estates into private property, 
scarcely any revenue continued to be raised in Italy, 
the existence of the Roman state being in a great 
measure dependent on the tribute exacted from her 
conquered enemies. 

§8. Administration of the Finances, 

199. Of the financial administration in the time ci 
the Kings, scarcely any thing is known. During the 
Republic all affairs of finance were transacted by the 
Senate, which settled the mode of levying taxes, voted 
sums for the public service, ordered the supply of the 
army commissariat, &c. The officers of finance were 
the CensoreSf who regulated the taxation, and superin- 
tended the farming out of the public revenues; the 
Qucestores, who managed the receipts and disburse- 
ments, kept an account of the property-tax, and col- 
lected it ; and the Triumviri Monetales, who superin- 
tended the coinage. The public Treasury or Exchequer 
was termed cerarium, and stood in the temple of Saturn 
In the forum. 

§ 9. The Finances under the Emperors. 

200. Augustus allowed the cerarium to remain as 
a public Treasury, nominally under the control of the 
Senate ; but diminished its importance by the estab- 
lishment of a wax-cBrarium, and a Jiscus, or imperial 
privy-purse. The Emperors increased the pay of the 
army, and granted bounties (donativa) to the soldiers ; 
commanded distributions of grain and other provisions 
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among the people, and treated them with public shows : 
but they also gradually introduced a number of new 
taxes, direct and indirect. 201. From the time of 
Diocletian, the financial administration was entirely 
changed ; and in subsequent reigns the public expen- 
diture was considerably increased by the formation of 
an expensive imperial household, and the introduction 
of a number of stipendiary officers, by large standing 
armies, the building of a new capital, and the tributes 
extorted from the Roman government by the gradual 
encroachments of barbarous nations. 



C. Administration of affairs beyond the 
walls of the city. 

§ 2. Administration in Italy. 

202. Rome enlarged her limits by conquest. The 
inhabitants of vanquished states were, as we have seen, 
in ancient times, partly transferred to the city, and partly 
allowed to remain in their own country, in the latter 
case, they were generally admitted to the privileges of 
Roman citizenship, but sin^ suffragio, without positive 
rights, or any share in the administration of the state. 
For the management of their political affairs, a Prefect 
was sent out every year from Rome, but their local 
business was conducted by themselves. 203. Long 
before the Social war, most of these cities had acquired 
the full rights of citizenship, and thus become actual 
municipalities. The rest of the Italian tribes Latinx 
and Italiy socii nomenque Latinum) became gradually 
subject to the Roman empire on different terms. They 
retained their own privileges and form of government, 
but were required to furnish such a contingent of 
troops as might be settled by the Senate, with which 
they also communicated through their Legati respect- 
ing their public affairs, the Senate being charged with 
the direction of all matters connected with the provin- 
cial administration. Many of them gradually adopted 
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the Roman civil code, and sank more and more into a 
condition of dependence on Rome. 

$ 2. The subject continued, — Administration subse* 
quent to the lex Julia. 

204. After the helium sociale, the several Italian 
states were amalgamated into one empire, the allied 
states and Latin colonies gradually becoming munici« 
palities, an arrangement which conferred on their 
inhabitants all the rights of Roman citizens. In these 
municipalities, as in the more ancient ones, the local 
business, and questions affecting the rights of individu- 
als, were settled by an administration modelled on that 
of Rome ; that is to say, by an Assembly of the people, 
and a council of Decurions and various magistrates, 
such as the Decemviri, or Quatuorviri ;• whilst ^n- 
eral affairs of state, and important criminal proceedings 
were conducted at Rome. 205. We read of Prefec- 
tures even after the Julian law, but they differed from 
the municipia in no essential particular, as regarded 
political rights. By the lex Julia, Gallia Cisalpine 
was not comprehended in Italy ; but after a little time, 
the right of citizenship was also extended to Gallia 
Cispadana. The Transpadani received first the privi- 
lege of Latinity, and afterwards, under Caesar, of Citi- 
zenship. Under the Emperors, Italy gradually assumed 
the form of a Province, administered by Governors. 

§ 3. Administration of the Provinces. 

206. As the conquests of Rome extended themselves 
by degrees over the whole of Italy, new forms of ad- 
ministration were necessarily introduced. The inhab- 
itants of foreign countries were either admitted as allies 
under conditions more or less favorable, or were re- 
duced to a state of complete vassalage. Whenever 

• Offices of this description were sometimes held by Roman Senators 
and their sons ; e. g. Milo was Dictator in Lanuvium, and Cicero's son, 
J^dilit in Arplnnm. 
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the Romans desired to retain a conquered country as 
the property of the state, they converted it at once into 
a Province (in provincicBformam redigere). The most 
ancient of these were Sicily and Sardinia. The first 
settlement of the Province was effected by the general 
by whom it had been conquered, in conjunction with 
a committee of Senators generally ten), and with the 
approbation of the Senate. 207. At first, only Praetors 
actually in ofiice were chosen as Governors ; but lat- 
terly they wei'e retained in the provinces with the title 
of Propraetor (pro prcetore), after they had completed 
their year at Rome. This was also the case at a later 
period with regard to the Consuls {pro consule). The 
provinces were Prcetorice and Consulares, both of 
which were assigned, either by lot or by agreement. 
By a law of the younger Gracchus, it was provided 
that the consular provinces should be settled by the 
Senate, previously to the Comitia at which the Consuls 
were chosen ; and by an enactment in Cicero's time. 
Consuls and Praetors were prohibited from going into 
the provinces as Governors until they had been five 
years out of ofiice. In extraordinary cases, the people 
themselves assigned a province to a Governor (as Gaul 
to Caesar). 

§ 4. The Governor and his subordinate officers, 

208. Before his departure from Rome, the provin* 
cial Governor was invested with the imperium (by a 
lex curiata), and furnished with money sufficient for 
his travelling expenses and other wants. He was the 
supreme executive military and judicial authority in the 
province, and was assisted in the administration of his 
office by Legates, whose number he himself settled, 
according to the size of his province or the circum- 
stances of any war in which he might be engaged ; 
and by a Quaestor, chosen by the people, who was 
charged with the financial department. By ancient 
custom, these officials lived with the Governor on 
erms of familiarity and afiection, like sons with tlieir 
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father. Besides the ProBtorian cohort, properly so 
called, which constituted the body-guard of the Gov* 
emor, he had a second cohors PrcetoHa, consisting 
partly of his personal friends, and partly of SctUhb^ 
PriBoOnes^ Haruspfces, InterpriUs, and other officers. 

$ 5. The subject continued, 

209. By the Cornelian law, the Grovernor was re- 
quired to quit the province (decedere provinciA) within 
thirty days after the expiration of his term of office, 
and to render an account of his administration accord- 
ing to his own and the Quaestor's books. Deputations 
were frequently sent to Rome from the provinces, for 
the purpose of pronouncing an eulogium on their Gov- 
ernor, a practice which sometimes degenerated into a 
mere compulsory observance. The inhabitants of the 
provinces enjoyed the right of appealing to the Senate 
against any act of oppression ; and on these occasions 
they were supported by the most distinguished Romans, 
who acted as their patrons and hosts. 210. Laws 
were repeatedly passed prohibiting extortion in the 
provinces (repetundarum). A lex Servilia promised 
the freedom of the Roman state to any provincial who 
should prosecute a Governor to conviction. But, not- 
withstanding all this, it was exceedingly difficult for a 
deputation from the provinces to establish any accusa- 
tion against the Roman aristocracy ; and in order to 
attain their object they were often obliged to have re- 
course to bribery. 

§ 6. Constitution and Condition of the Provinces. 

211. Although the cities retained a sort of munici- 

Eal constitution, it was regulated in a great measure 
y Roman laws, and subject to the interference and 
control of the Roman Governor. Their religious in- 
stitutions remained unchanged. The defence of the 
country was provided for by means of the standing 
army of the province. A part of the land, especially 
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such estates as had been royal demesnes or state pro* 
perty, became ager publicus, and was either fanned 
out by the Censors, or granted on lease to its original 
possessors. The tributes varied considerably in these 
provinces. The public revenues were farmed out to 
Publicanu As the tone of morality became lower at 
Rome, the provinces were often grievously oppressed 
by these Publicans, Governors, and Negotiatores, 212, 
The Governors always expected free quarters for them- 
selves, their friends, and followers in their progresses 
through the province, and were often bribed to connive 
at the shameless extortions practised ty the crowds of 
publicans and Roman usurers establisKed there. The 
cities were drained bv extraordinary taxes, forced 
contingents of grain for the Governor's use, or an 
equivalent in money arbitrarily exacted, and by the 
quartering of troops ; and those who had friends in the 
-fedileship, did not scruple to require a supply of wild 
beasts for the public games at Rome, or to rob the 
provinces of their works of art, and even to extort con- 
tributions of money under the name of presents. 

§ 7. Administration of the Laws. 

213. At certain seasons the Governor made pro- 
gresses through his province, and appointed assemblies 
7cbnventus) to be held at a particular time and place 
for the administration of justice. On these occasions, 
the Governor himself presided as judge, assisted by 
jurymen, who were either Romans or provincials, 
according to the nature of the cause which they were 
to decide. We find the term conventus also applied to 
the guilds of Roman citizens, who resided in the 
Provinces for the sake of commerce, as negotiatores, 
or mercatores, or as farmers of the public revenue 
(piiblicani). These guilds were styled conventus civi- 
um Romanorum. 214. Tn addition to the principles of 
administration laid down at the establishment of the 
province, the Governor, on assuming office, generally 
issued an edictum provinciate the provisions of which 
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affected, to a considerable extent, the priyfleges of 
individuals, and were mostly based on the Edict issued 
by the Praetor at Rome. The Governor had the power 
of life and death, within the limits of his province ; but 
capital offences committed by Roman citizens, could 
only be judged at Rome. The province, however, had 
itself jurisdiction in disputes between members of one 
and the same community. 

§ 8. TTie more favoured Provincial Cities, 

215. Among the provincial cities were several 
which enjoyed especial privileges. Some of them 
were, from the beginning, independent confederate 
towns (civitates liberce et fcederatcB) ; whilst others, at 
a later period, were declared free, under the name of 
friends and allies: some also enjoyed an immunity 
from tribute and the quartering of troops. 

§ 9. Tlie Provinces under the Emperors. 

216. Augustus divided the Provinces into Imperial 
Provinces, and Senatorial or Popular Provinces, i. e. 
those which required no military force. This division 
continued until the third century. The Senatorial 
Provinces were administered by Governors (Proconsuls 
and Propraetors) ; to the Imperial, Legates were sent 
out, chosen for an indefinite period, and latterly distin- 
guished in most cases by the title of Prcestdes, After 
the time of Hadrian, a general code of municipal laws 
was formed out. of the rescripts of the Emperors. 
Still we find, even in the days of the Empire, a con- . 
siderable diversity in the privileges enjoyed by different 
cities. 217. There were free cities, cities with the jus 
Italicum, colonies, and municipalities. In the time of 
Caracalla all the inhabitants of the Roman Empire 
received the privilege of. citizenship, and peregrinitas 
was in consequence entirely abolished. From the days 
of Diocletian and Constantino, the Empire was divided 
»nto four prefectures governed by Prcsfecti prcstorii^ 
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viz. Prtefectura Orientis, Ulyrici, ItalicB, and Gallics ; 
at the same time the military authority was separated 
from the civil. 



D. Military affairs. 
§ 1. Military affairs under the Kings. 
218. From the earliest period of Roman histoiy we 
find the military establishment simple indeed, but regu- 
larly organized with reference to the ancient divisions 
of the people. In the remotest times the army con- 
sisted of 3000 infantry soldiers, probably 1000 from 
each tribe. We find also three centurice equitum, one 
for each tribe, and distinguished by the same names as 
the tribes. These centuries of cavalry soldiers were 
probably the same as the celeres mentioned by Livy as 
the royal body-guard. The troop consisted of three 
hundred men, or, according to some authorities, of a 
greater number. 219. Tarquinius Priscus seems to 
have doubled it. The subsequent division of the peo- 
ple by Servius Tullius had also a military character. 
The centuries of equites were eighteen, composed of 
the most substantial citizens. The infantry^ consisted 
of five classes, each of which had its distmct equip- 
ment, and was divided into seniores, for the defence of 
the city, and juniores for actual military service. Dis- 
tinct centuries were also formed by the fabri, cor- 
nicines, and tubicines, attached to the army. 

§2. Military affairs at a later period — Conscription--^ 
Term of service, 
220. For a long time the levy of soldiers was con- 
ducted in accordance with the division into classes, 
and afterwards by tribus, the men being chosen from 
the juniores, an expression which latterly signified per- 
sons between the ages of seventeen and forty-seven. 
The term of service was twenty campaigns of one 
year for the infantry, and ten caippaigns wr the cav- 
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airy. Until the war with HAnnibal the legions were 
formed afresh every year ; but after that time a stand- 
ing army was gradually established. Both the legion* 
ary and cavalry service were^esteemed honorable, and 
ten years of either were a qualification for the magis- 
tracy. 221. The poorest citizens {proletarii and capite 
censi), as well as the freedmen, performed no military 
duty, except on extraordinary occasions, when they 
generally served by sea. JVllarius, in the Jugurthine 
war, was the first who chose soldiers without reference 
to property ; but this practice afterwards became uni- 
versal; and after the Bellurh Sociah even libertini 
were admitted into the legions. Towards the end of 
the Republic, citizens, and at a later period the allies 
also, were exempted from compulsory military ser\T[ce ; 
and under the Emperors the army consisted in a great 
measure of foreigners. 

§ 3. The subject continued, 

222. In the early days of the Republic it was cus- 
tomary to raise at most four legions, two for each Con- 
sul. Afterwards the number went on increasing ; and 
was further augmented by a crowd of allies, whose 
strength in infantry was often equal, and in cavalry 
superior to that of the Roman army. At the annual 
levies or conscriptions, all who had reached the mili- 
tary age were compelled, on the requisition of the 
Consul, to appear on the Campus Martius, or at the 
Capitoliumy for the purpose of enrolling their names 
(scribere exercitum, nomina dare). The selection was 
made by the military tribunes (dekctum habere, legere 
milites), 223. Those who tried to avoid the service 
{mttttiam detrectare) were liable to fine, and sometimes 
to still more severe penalties, such as the loss of free- 
dom. The holders of high official appointments, and 
persons labouring under bodily infirmity, were ex- 
empted from military service {vacatio militicB*), 

• The Senators, in ordinary cases, were exempt from military servioe^ 
cxoept as CommnadexB-in-cfaef, Legati, Tribimes, or as yolnnteexs. 
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Whenever circumstances required a sudden conscrip- 
tion (subitarii milites, exercitus tumultuarius)^ the 
right of exemption was restricted. After the enrol- 
ment, an oath was administered (sacramentum, sacra* 
mento adigere), without which there existed no obUga- 
tion, strictly speaking, to senre in war. After the 
soldier had served his appointed time (stipendia legiti 
ma merire or facere), he received a discharge (missio) , 
but these discharged men (emeriti) were sometimet 
again called out (evocati). 

§ 4. Pay of the Soldiers, 

224. The Roman legionaries first received pay 
during a war which broke out in the year b. c. 406.' 
The pay of a legionary soldier was two oboli or -J dena- 
rius per day, that is to say di as, according to the an- 
cient reckoning, which was always observed in the 
payment of the soldiery. A centurion received double 
pay, and a cavalry soldier treble. A portion, however, 
was kept back for arms, clothing, and provisions, until 
the time of C. Gracchus, when a law was passed 
securing to the soldier his accoutrements without any 
payment on his part. In the civil wars it was usual to 
grant them greater privileges ; and under the Emperors 
they received higher pay, and extraordinary largesses 
to a considerable amount. 225. Anciently the richest 
citizens were appointed to the cavalry service. By an 
ordinance of Servius Tullius they were allowed 20,000 
asses for the purchase of a horse, and 2000 annually 
for its keep, in the form of an order on the vidues, i. e. 
on widows of property, and rich unmarried women. 
Even at a later period they received the cbs cquestre 
for the purchase, and the cbs hordearium for the keep 
of an equus puhlicus. By degrees regular pay was 
substituted for the cbs hordearium. The equites who 
had no equus puhlicus (53, 54), rode their own horses. 
This occurred for the first time at the siege of Veii in 
the year b. c. 496. Afterwards, when the equestrian 

' Niebnhr doubts the correctness of this statement, ii. p. 441. 
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oTder was formed, the cavalry soldiers were levied in 
the same mamier as those of the infantry. 

§ 5. Divisions and Arms of the Troops. 

226. The infantry were divided into legions, each 
legio into ten cohortes, a cohors into three manipuli, 
and a fnanipulus into two centuries. To each legion 
belonged a cavalry corps, divided into ten tumuB, each 
iurma containing three decurice. The strength of each 
legion varied from 4000 to 6000 infantry, and 300 to 
400 cavalry, or even more. The soldiers were divided 
into the heavy-armed (milites gratis armatura), who 
formed the chief strength of the army. According to 
Livy, they were originally formed on the model of the 
Grecian phalanx, but afterwards broken up into three 
battalions ; the hastati, or front line, originally armed 
with hastcB, afterwards with pila ; the principes, and 
the triarii, who were anciently termed pilani ; the 
hastati and principes being then denominated antepi- 
lani. 227. The chief defensive arms (arma) were the 
scutumy an oblong shield ; galea, the helmet ; lorica, 
the coat of mail ; thorax, the breast-plate ; ocrece, the 
greaves. Their offensive weapons (tela) were tKe 
gladius, or sword ; pila, javelins ; hastes, long spears. 
The light-armed soldiers (milites levis armatures, veUtes) 
fought in scattered bodies, and carried a parma or light 
round shield. To them belonged the funditores oi 
slingers, sagittarii, archers, and other descriptions of 
light troops. The arms of the cavalry differed in no 
essential particular from those of the infantry. They 
also had a lighter and heavier armament. The usual 
military costume was a short cloak, sagum (paluda* 
mentum was the cloak of the commander-in-chief, of 
purple cloth with decorations), over a tunica. 

§ 6. Officers. 

228. The commane. (imperium) of the army was 
ntrusted to the supreme magistrates; to the King% 
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afterwards to the Consuls, and sometimes to the Pne» 
tors and Dictators. Next to these were several Legati, 
whose number was fixed by the Senate. Each legion 
had three, and subsequently six Trihuni militum, two 
of whom took the command, and were relieved every 
two months. After the year b. c. 363, they were 
chosen partly by the generals, and partly by the people 
in the Comitia tHbuta. Under them were centurions 
(centuriones, ordinum ductores) chosen from the best 
soldiers. 229. Each maniple had two centurions, a 
prior and a posterior. The centurion of the first cen- 
tury in the first maniple oi triarii was called centurio 
primi pili, or primus pilus, and took precedence of 
the others. The centurion of lowest rank was the 
decimus hastatus ; from this post the most deserving 
men were gradually promoted to the higher ranks. 
Under the centurions were the succenturiones, decani^ 
and signiferi. In the provinces the Governor acted 
as Gommander- in-chief. In extraordinary emergencies, 
the army was commanded by a Dicyitor and nis Ma- 
gister Equitum. 

§ 7. The Allies. 

230. The Senate annually settled the contingent 
to be furnished by each of the allies, according to the 
size of the nation, or the conditions of their alliance, 
together with the place of rendezvous for all the troops. 
For these forces Prefects, corresponding to the Military 
Tribunes of the legions, were chosen by the Consul. 
The allied troops partly formed a corps de reserve 
(extraordinarii), and were partly stationed in the 
wings of the army,^ the infantry being divided into 
cohorts, and the cavalry into turmce. 231. Their pay 
and clothing were provided by their own states, but 
the expense of their keep was defrayed by Rome. In 
the distribution of rewards, or the division of spoil, 
these allies, especially the Latins, often received as 
large a share as the Roman soldiers. After the passing 
of the Julian law (b. c. 90) the Italian allies, who had 
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been admitted to the freedom of the city, served in the 
lesions, but their cohorts always fought side by side. 
The auxiliary troops of foreign nations were termed 
auxilia. 

§ 8. The Army on the march. 

232. The order of march varied, but the most com- 
mon seems to have been the agmen quadratum, a 
square with the baggage in the middle. In addition to 
his arms and equipments (including stakes for stock- 
ades), each soldier carried, generally speaking, provi- 
sions for fourteen days {milites impedUi; sardnai). 
For the transport of the tents, forage, and the rest of 
the heavy baggage (commeatus impedimenta) they em- 
ployed beasts of burden (jumenia). The standards' 
(signa in the heavy-armed legions, vexilla in the cav- 
alry and light infantry troops) were brought out from 
the €Brarium when the army commenced its march. 
233. Each manigle had its standard : that of the legion 
was a hasta, with the figure of an animal on its point ; 
from the time of Marius this figure was generally a 
silver eagle with outstretched wings. Great regularity 
of step was generally observed on the march (gradu 
militari incedere, signa sequi). Scouts (speculatores) 
were sent out. The camp-followers, in the latter days 
of the Republic, when luxury had begun to find its way 
even into the army, were often very numerous, con- 
sisting of scribcByfabriy agasOnes, calones, lix€B, &c. 

§ 9. Encampments, 

234. On a march the Romans were accustomed 
every night to construct and fortify an encampment 
(castra facers, ponere), the site of which had been 
previously surveyed and marked out {castra metari). \ 

• The standards gave the signals for the movements of the anny. 
Hence ngjia con f err e (to engage), inferre (to advance against the ene- 
nay), referre (to retreat) movere (to march) eonveUere (to break up the 
lamp ; to decamp), eonveriere (to face about), &c. 
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The camps intended for larger occupation (castra Mta^ 
tiva, cBstiva, hiberna), were of course fortified more 
carefully : many of the cities, especially on the Rhine 
and Danube, owed their origin to the great stationary 
camps which were scattered through the provinces. 
The encampment was generally a parallelogram, sur- 
rounded with a trench (fossa), and mound (agger)^ 
with stockades (valliy collectively vallum (the rampart). 
It had four gates, prcBtoria, opposite the enemy ; decU' 
mana, in the rear, and the two side-gates principalis 
dextra and sinistra, at each extremity of the principal 
passage through the camp. This broad lane divided 
it into two parts, the pars superior, being nearest the 
porta prcBtoria, and containing the quarters of the 
Commander-in-chief (prcetorium), as well as the tents 
of the superior officers and picked soldiers. The rest 
of the troops were quartered in the other division* 
(pars inferior). 235. In winter the tents (tentoria) 
were covered with skins (sub pellibus durare^ Liv. 5. 
3). Each tent was occupied, generally speaking, by 
ten soldiers with their decanus or subaltern officer 
(contubernium, contubemales). The rows of tents 
were separated by vice, and between them and the 
rampart there was an open space ; sentinels were post- 
ed on the rampart and at the gates (stationes, custodies^ 
tigilicB, excubice), and were inspected by the officers 
who made the rounds. The signals were given by 
means of wind instruments, tuba, cornu, bucclna, in the 
infantry, and lituu^ in the cavalry. In the camp all 
sorts of military exercises were practised. When the 
signal was given for breaking up the camp, the bag- 
gage was collected (yasa colligere) and laid on beasts 
of burden, and the army commenced its march. 

§ 10. Battles. 

236. The order of battle generally consisted of 
three lines, hastati, principes, and triarii, (226), posted 

• This arraDgement was afterwards altered. 
14 
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at a certain distance from each other, and divided 
into maniples and afterwards into cohorts. The inter* 
va]s between these were covered by the next line, so 
that they stood in the form of a quincunx. The open 
spaces seem to have been occupied by the light 
troops. The legions were in the centre {media acies) ; 
the cavalry, alTies, and auxiliary troops formed the 
wings {comucL), Circumstances, however, sometimes 
rendered a different order of battle expedient ; such, 
for instance, as the cuneuSy or wedge, for attack ; the 
orhiSt for a sudden assault or movement to surround 
the enemy ; and the testOdo, a compact figure, chiefly 
employed in sieges ; the whole body being covered, as 
with a roof, by the shields of the men. 237. The 
General was attended by a corps of picked men (cohors 
prcBtoria). Before the battle, he consulted the auspi- 
cia, and generally addressed some words of encourage- 
ment to tne soldiers, after which he gave the signal for 
attack. The battle generally began with a battle-cry, 
and was frequently sustained at first, by the light- 
armed troops, and with missile weapons, but, after a 
time, the heavy-armed also took part in the engage- 
ment. If it was necessary to retire, the retreat was 
sounded (receptui canere), 

§ 11. Attack and Defence of Fortified Places, 

238. The art of attacking fortified places, from an 
insignificant beginning, was gradually brought to great 
perfection by the Romans. They were carried either 
by storm (oppugnare) or by blockade (obsidire). The 
army invested the city (corond cingere, circumddre 
urbem, urbem obsidione claudere), and, in the first in- 
stance, advanced in the form of a testudo (237), and 
assailed the gates and rampart (succedere portis). 
Sometimes the city was surrounded by strongly fortifi- 
ed lines of circumvallation, so as at once to protect the 
besiegers against sallies, and prevent reinforcements 
frpm being sent into the place. Within these lines 
was a moveable rampart {agger) of »>arth, wood, and 
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stones, which was advanced nearer and nearer to the 
city, and raised to a greater height than the walls, that 
the assault might be made from its summit. 239. On 
this mound were erected towers of several stories 
(contahulatcB turres), from which stones and other 
missiles, as well as combustible substances (falarica, 
malleoli) were discharged on the besieged oy means 
of engines {formenta, halistcB, catapultce). Other tow- 
ers were moveable, and were brought forward on roll- 
ers or wheels {turres ambulatorice). These towers 
had generally, on the lowest story, a oattering ram 
{aries), which was swung backwards and forwards 
asainst the wall of the besieged city ; and in the mid- 
dle a bridge, which was let down on the wall, whilst 
the soldiers stood above armed with javelins and other 
missiles. 240. The other engines employed in sieges 
were the vinea, a sort of shed, composed of stakes and 
wattles, covered with hides, and pushed forwards on 
wheels, under which was generally hung the aries ; and 
the toU&iOy a basket, in which the soldiers were drawn 
up into the place. Wherever the nature of the ground 
permitted, mines (cuniculi) were sunk, by means of 
which the besiegers either sapped the foundations of 
the walls, or forced their way into the city. The 
besieged, on their part, often made sallies, or threw 
down stones and combustibles, for the purpose of kill- 
ing the besiegers, or disabling their engines. The 
mines were met by countermines. 

§ 12. Military Rewards and Punishments. 

241. Besides their share of the booty captured from 
ihe enemy, the Roman soldiers received certain re- 
wards peculiarly military ; such as the corona civica, 
a crown of oak-leaves, presented to him who had saved 
the life of a citizen ; vallaris or castrensis, bestowed 
on the soldier who first entered the enemy's camp ; 
muralis, for him who first scaled the walls ; ohsidion- 
alis or graminea, for him who had relieved a besieged 
city, or an army surrounded by the enemy. Sucn a 
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crown was presented to P. Decios by the soldiers, b. a 
S4S, for his services in rescuing a Roman army, lyhich 
had been surrounded, in addition to a crown of gold, 
one hundred oxen and a white steed with gilded horns 
given to him by the Consul. 242. The other rewards 
were weapons of honor, hasta pura, vexittum, phalercBj 
aure^B torques, 6lc. These gifts were distributed by 
the commander-in-chief, in presence of the whole army. 
We sometimes hear also of an increase of allowance, 
or of pay, being granted by way of reward. Sulla 
introduced a new mode of rewarding the soldiery, by 
granting allotments of land to his veterans. The mili- 
tary punishments were, stoppage or diminution of pay 
or rations, degradation, cudgelling to death, and decap- 
itation. In cases of mutiny, it was sometimes the 
practice to decimate the offenders by lot (Li v. 2. 59). 

§ 13. Thanksgivings — Triumphs — Memorials of 
Victory. 

243. The highest rewards that could be conferred 
on a general were, that he should be saluted as Impera- 
tor by his victorious army, that thanksgivings should 
be decreed by the Senate, (supplicationes, gratula- 
tiones) and celebrated at Rome, and that he should be 
honoured with a triumph ; a distinction conferred by 
the Senate, and recognized in its more simple form at 
a very early period. The conditions of a Justus tri- 
umphus (according to a lex triumphalis) were, that the 
individual on whom it was conferred, should, as Com- 
mander-in-chief {suis auspiciis) in a war regularly 
declared according to law against a foreign enemy 
(justo et hostili hello), have extended the boundaries 
of the empire, and destroyed more than 5000 enemies. 
The general was required to prove that he had fulfilled 
these conditions. 244. This being done, the proces- 
sion moved from the Campus Martius along the via 
triumphalis, through the porta triumphalis, to the 
Capitolium, in the following order : a band of musi- 
cians, beasts for sacrifice, spoils taken in the war 
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models of the captured cities, the prisoners, lictors with 
their fasces wreathed with laurel, the general in a toga 
picta, and tunica palmata, with a chaplet of laurel on 
his head, in a richly ornamented chariot drawn by 
four white horses. Last of all came the victorious 
army. On the Capitol the general offered up solemn 
prayer and sacrifices to Jupiter. This was succeeded 
by banquets and other festivities. In later times, the 
triumphs were celebrated with excessive magnificence. 
Uriumphare; agere, departare triumphum), e. g. by 
ocipio Africanus, iEmilius Paullus, Sulla, Pompey, and 
Caesar. 245. We find instances of generals, who, 
being unable to have their triumph in Rome, celebrated 
it on the Alban Mount. Under the Empire, the tri- 
umph was almost exclusively reserved for the general, 
and was often abused. There was an inferior sort of 
triumph called an ovatio (from ovis), in which the 
emperor marched through the city on foot or on horse- 
back, with a chaplet of myrtle on his head, and sacri- 
ficed a sheep. Victories were commemorated by the 
erection of tropcsa, which, at first, were trunks of 
trees, and, afterwards, statues of marble or brass, hung 
round with weapons taken from the enemy. They 
had also triumphal arches and columns. Sometimes 
the conquered foes were compelled, by way of mockery, 
to pa5s under a yoke (subjugum mittere, Liv. 3, 28). 

§ 14. Military Affairs under the Emperors. 

246. From the time of Augustus, there existed a 
standing army composed of citizens, provincials, and 
allies. Under the Empire, the legions were recruited 
almost entirely from the provinces. The pay was 
raised, and the Praetorian cohorts received twice as 
niuch as the others. After a time, the legions consisted 
almost entirely of foreigners, who had entered the 
Roman service either as volunteers or compulsory 
recruits ; and thus the fate of Rome became, at last, 
dependent on the will of barbarian mercenaries. 
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§15. The Navy, 

247. The first traces of a fleet are found in the 
year b. c. 310 ; but it was not until the Punic wars 
that Rome seemed, strictly speaking, to have become a 
naval power. In the year b. c. 260, the Consul C. 
DuiUus overcame the Carthaginian fleet. The naval 
force of the Romans remained, nevertheless, in a very 
incomplete state until the latter days of the Republic, 
when it gradually acquired importance. Standing 
fleets were maintained by the Emperors. The fleet 
consisted partly of large ships-of-war (riaves lojigts, 
tririmeSf quinquertmes), partly of a lighter description 
of vessels (actuari<B, Lihumce, the latter a sort of 
brigantine, very sharp in the bows, with heavy beaks ; 
adopted by the Romans after the battle of Actium), 
and transports (onerarics). The ships of war had 
beaks (rostra), with which they endeavoured to sink 
the enemy. Attempts were also made to set his ships 
on fire, or to board them by means of grappling irons 
(ferre<B manus, harpagOnes, corvi). 248. The naval 
service was less respectable than that of the army, the 
ships being often manned by citizens of the lowest 
class, and even by freed-men and slaves. The sailors 
were called nautce, remiges, socii navales; and the 
marines, who were latterly a distinct corps raised 
especially for that service, were termed classiarii and 
epibiUce. The allies were sometimes obliged to furnish 
ships and sailors. The admiral (dux, prcefectus classi) 
was generally a Consul ; his ship was called navis prce- 
toria ; the other ships were usually commanded by a 
Tribune, or a Centurion, assisted by gubematores and 
hortatores, who directed the rowers. In winter, the 
ships were hauled up on land (subducere naves ; dedu- 
cere is usually to haul them back again into the sea). 
The harbours were often strongly fortified, and pro- 
vided with docks (navalia). Mention is sometimes 
made of a triumphus navalis and a corona navalis. 
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E. Religion. 
§ 1. Characteristics of the Roman Religion. 

249. The chief characteristic of the Roman religion 
was profound veneration for certain divine beings, 
whose nature was dark and mysterious, but who exer- 
cised a wide spreading and decided influence over the 
fates, not only of individuals, but of families, and even 
of the state itself.*' We find here neither a system of 
dogmatical speculations concerning the essence of the 
godhead, nor a picture of their lives and actions, freely 
sketched by fancy ; but the grave and practical char- 
acter of the people may be detected in the purity and 
severity with which the representations of their su- 
preme beings are drawn, and in the distinct expression 
of their own feelings of dependence upon them. This 
feeling discloses itself in a varietyv of sacred usages, 
which were observed with the most rigid exactness, in 
accordance with their published ritual, and the law and 
customs of their forefathers, by which certain words 
and forms were enjoined. It was also shown in their 
prayers, vows, thanksgivings, sacrifices, feasts, and 
games in honour of the gods ; and lastly, in the inves- 
tigation of numberless signs, which they believed to be 
revelations of the will of a godhead which pervaded 
all nature ; and in the expiations appointed for averting 
the evils threatened by unfavourable omens. 

§ 2. Relation of Religion to the State. 

250. The religion of Rome was inseparably inter- 
woven with her civil polity, both developing themselves 
simultaneously. Their form of worship was partly 
public for the whole nation, partly private, for particu- 
lar persons or families ; and was maintained by a code 
of ecclesiastical laws. Like the other Roman institu- 
tions, it was originally framed with reference to the city 
and its district ; and the ancient forms were retained, 
even when the character of the government was altered. 
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§3. Religiotis Sentiments of the Romans. 

251. The Romans were tolerant towards strange 
religions, never forcing their own belief and forms of 
worship on other nations ; but, on the other hand, they 
endeavoured^ as soon as their own religion had acquired 
a certain degree of stability, to secure it, as a national 
establishment, from any admixture of foreign creeds 
(superstitio) : it was, however, sometimes deemed ex- 
pedient to incorj)orate, by a public resolution, the wor- 
ship of some foreign divinity into the Roman ritual.^ 
The moral fruits of their religion wevepietas; i. e. the 
discharge of the duties towards gods and men, and 
towards parents, relations, friends, and even strangers, 
especiallv guests, together with the avoidance of all 
falsehood, treachery, and violation of their promises 
and compacts.' 

$4. History of Religion. 

252. The most ancient religious worship was <^ 
Latin and Etruscan origin; but, at a very early 

Eeriod, the national religion was overlaid and obscured 
y the creed imported from Greece, to such an extent, 
that it is scarcely possible to reduce the combination 
to its original elements. As the Romans graduallv felt 
the influence of Grecian civilization, their childlike 
belief in the truth of the theology handed down to 
them from their ancestors, and in the importance of 
their ceremonial law, began to disappear, first from the 
minds of the more enlightened, and afterwards, of the 
people in general. A philosophic religion was now 
adopted by the learned in the room of positive belief, 
whilst the common people eagerly embraced every 
form of Egyptian and Asiatic superstition. Yet re- 
ligion was upheld by the deeply rooted veneration 
which every Roman entertained for the laws and 

* Oaths were administered in judicial proceedings ; but we are iiot 
•ocorately acquainted with the form. 
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institutions of his forefathers, long after all belief in its 
truth had disappeared; and even under the Empire, 
attempts were not wanting to revive its expiring influ- 
ence over the minds of the people. 



The Gods. 
§ 5. Dii Consentes* 

253. The names of the twelve higher divinities, or 
Dii consentes, are contained in the following verses of 
Ennius : — 

Jnno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venas, Mars, 
Mercarins, Jovi', Neptomis, Vnlcaniifl, Apollo. 

Jupiter. The principal temple of Jupiter, dedicated 
also to Juno and Minerva, was erected by Tarquinius 
Priscus on the Capitolium His appellations were, 
Optimus, Maximus, Stator, Feretrius, CapitoKnus, 
Jbatiaris (with a festival termed the FericB LatintB, on 
the Alban Mount). Diespiter. Sacrifices were offered 
to him by the Consuls when they entered on their ofHce, 
by the generals on their setting out and return from 
war, and by conquerors, when they celebrated their 
triumph. The Ides were dedicated to him. Juno. An 
Etruscan Juno had a temple at Veii, and after the de- 
struction of that city her statue was brought to Rome 
rtjiv. 5. 21, 22); her names were, Regina, Luclna^ 
Proniiba, MonSta ; and her festival, the Matronalia, 
on the first of March. The Calends were sacred 
to her. 

254. Minerva. The name seems Etruscan. The 
Palladium, or image of this goddess, was brought, 
according to tradition, into Italy by iEneas, and care- 
fully preserved in the temple of Vesta. Vesta. Her 

■ As it is no easy matter to classify these deities, we have here con- 
tented oorselyes with enumerating the principal gods and goddesses wor- 
shipped at Rome. 
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worship, according to the legend, was brought to Italy 
by iEneas, and introduced into Rome byNuma. In 
her round temple, which stood in the forum midway 
between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, there was 
no statue of the goddess, but an ever-burning fire, 
which was fed by me Yestal vi^ns. Ceres. A few 
years after the expulsion of the Rings, a temple is said 
to have been dedicated at Rome to Ceres, Liber, and 
Libera. Festival : the Cerealia, in the month of April, 
with games in the Circus. Her worship seems, in the 
more ancient times, to have had especial reference to 
the condition of the Plebeians. Neftunus. Temple 
on the Campus Martius. 

255. Venus, the mother of iEneas, and ancestress 
of the Julian family, especially honoured from the time 
of Julius Csesar. Genitrex. Mars or M avors, the 
father of Romulus and Remus. Grradtvus. His shield 
(anctie) which fell from heaven, in the reign of Numa, 
was preserved in his temple, of which the Salii were 
priests. Bellona is mentioned as his sister or com- 
panion. In her temple, on the Campus Martius, the 
Senate decreed triumphs, and received foreign ambas- 
sadors. VuLCANus. MuldLber, The Volcanalia, in 
August. Apollo had several temples at Rome. The 
most celebrated of these was the Palatine, erected by 
Augustus, and furnished with a library. Ludi Apolli- 
nares were introduced in the second Punic war. 
Diana. According to Livy L 46, this goddess had a 
temple on the Aventine, dedicated by Servius TuUius, 
for the common worship of the Romans and Latins. 
Afterwards, several other temples were erected to her. 

§ 6. The Dii Selecti. 

256. Saturnus, an ancient Italian deity, whose 
story coincides with the myths of the god Kronos, 
When he was expelled from heaven, he is said to have 
taken refuge in Italy, where he was hospitably received 
by Janus, and reigned in Latium during the golden a^e. 
Saturnalia^ in December, a general revel, in which 
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slaves played a conspicuous part (being excused their 
ordinary work, allowed to wear the pikus, a badge of 
freedom, to speak their minds freely, and to be served 
at table by their masters). His wife was Ops. 

257. Janus, an Etruscan celestial deity, or, per- 
haps, an Italian god, who presided over gates and 
doors. Among the Romans, the commencement of 
all undertakings were supposed to be under his protec- 
tion. The "Janus," mentioned by Livy (1, 19), as 
being open in war, and closed in peace, seems to have 
been a ^ate in the forum. There were at Rome many 
such gates or arched thoroughfares (jani). He is 
represented with two heads (Janus bifrons, biceps). 
His principal feast was on New Year's Day. Rhea 
or Cyb£le, mater Idcea, magna mater. Honoured at 
Rome, in obedience to the injunctions of the Sibylline 
books, since the years, c. 205, when ambassadors 
were sent to King Attalus, to bring the image of the 
goddess, a souare stone, from PessYnus. She had a 
temple and feast of her own (Megalesia) at Rome. 
Her priests were called Galli, 

258. Pluto. Dis, with Proserpfna, and other in- 
fernal deities. In the Comitium was a subterranean 
vault, which was supposed to be the entrance to the 
lower world, and was opened three times a year. The 
days on which this took place were esteemed unlucky. 
Bacchus. Liber. The Bacchanalia, or riotous festinfll 
of this god, were abolished by a decree of the Senate 
B. c. 186. Sol, often confounded W the Romans as 
well as the Greeks with Apollo, as Luna with Diana. 
Genius, a being which was supposed to attend man 
from the cradle to the grave, and share his joys and 
sorrows. The Romans were accustomed to swear by 
their genius, and to propitiate him with oblations of 
wine, flowers, and rye, particularly on the Saturnalia 
(256) and on birthdays. 

§ 7. Other Beings to whom divine honours were paid. 

259. Terminus, an ancient Italian god, whose deifi- 
cation is ascribed to Numa. His ^ altar was on tka 
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Capitoline hill, from which, as tradition relates, he ro- 
fused Co stir, when Tarquin wished to remove some 
of the smaller chapels in order to make room for a 
temple of Jupiter. (Liv. 1, 55.) Consus, the god of 
secret counsels, confounded with Neptunus equester. 
He seems to have had a subterraneous altar. The 
Consualia were games of the Circus celebrated in 
August. Deub Fidius, originally Semo or Semo Sane* 
te9, the god of contracts, and protector of popular 
riffhts ; an ancient Sabine Deity. In later times we 
often find him confounded with Hercules, whose wor« 
ship, according to tradition, was introduced by Evan* 
der. (Liv. 1, 7.) 

260. QuiRlNus ; perhaps also a Sabine deity. The 
name seems to have been given to Romulus after his 
apotleosis. Vertumnus, a Tuscan god, who presided 
over wriculture and gardening. His wife was Pomo- 
na. Flora, the goddess of flowers. Faunus, a rural 
deity, often confounded with Pan (Lupercus), an Ar- 
cadian pastoral god, whose worship, according to 
tradition, was introduced into Italy by Evander (Ziie- 
percaUa). His wife was Fauna, confounded with Ops, 
Cyb^le, and Bona Dea, whose feast was celebrated 
only by women in the Praetor's house. 

261. SiLVANUs, (Liv. 2, 1.) an Italian god of the 
woods. Pales, a pastoral god, whose feast {ParUia)^ 
April 21, was considered the birthday of Rome. Lares, 
Guardians of the house; properly the peaceful and 
beneficent spirits of the dead. Their statues stood on 
the hearth. On festival days oblations of flowers, wine, 

3^e, and wheat, were placed before them. There were 
so lares viales, ruralesy compitahs (Compitalia, a 
feast in December). Penates, in the Penetralia of the 
temples and houses. Their images stood in the implu- 
vium. Manes, dii manes, the souls of the dead, which 
were honoured as beincs of a higher order, and propi- 
tiated with an annual feast (feralia). 

262. Besides these there was a crowd of inferior 
deities, borrowed from the Grecian mythol<^, e. g. 
Latina, Castor and Pollux, Lcucothia {mater moHUa) 
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Slid her son PauBmon (Portumnus) ; JEsculapius, 
whose image was brought to Rome by command of 
the oracle in consequence of a pestilence, and placed 
in a temple on the banks of the Tiber (b. c. 291). We 
find also various divinities or personifications, whose 
personal existence is involved in obscurity ; such as 
Fortuna (virilis, muliebris, eqtiestris), Victoria, Pax, 
Concordia, Pietas, Honos, Pallor et Pavor ; Pudicitia 
patricia, plebeia ; Dea Roma, &c., ivhose figures are 
frequently found on coins. 

§ 8. Authority of the Senate in religious affairs. 

The Senate was charged with the superintendence, 
development, and political application of religious be- 
lief and worship. In fulfilment of these duties it re- 
sisted the introduction of strange forms of worship, 
forbade the Bacchanalia, decreed the admission of new 
gods into the calendar of the state, .appointed thanks- 
givings, the examination of the Sibylline books, &c. 

§9. Colleges of Priests, Pontifices. 

264. The whole of their religious systems, with the 
regulations respecting festival days, temples, and their 
revenue, &c., was described in their ancient books 
(jus pontificium, commentarii pontificum) which were 
under the care of a college of Pontifices, founded by 
Numa, and presided over by a Pontifex maximus (Liv. 
1, 20). They were charged with the administration 
of the ecclesiastical law, and decided questions relating 
to it ; prescribed the ceremonial of any new public or 
private worship, prepared the forms for public prayers 
and vows, interpreted prodigies, inaugurated magis- 
trates in the Comitia curiata, compiled the fasti, and 
might inflict punishment by their own authority on 
persons guilty of offences against religion. 265. The 
college originally consisted of four members, all of 
whom were Patricians ; but after the passing of the 
Ux Ogulnia, an equal number of Plebeians was ad- 
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mitted.* During Sulla's administration the nunibei 
amounted to fifteen. Under the £mperors it was in- 
definite. Their insignia were the toga prcstexta ana 
pikus acutus. Under them were a crowd of scribtB 
(poiUifices minores). The especial duty of the Pontx- 
fex maximus was to superintend the service of Vesta, 
and the preparation of the Annaks Maximi, until the 
time of P. Mucius Scaevi^la (Cons. 133). 

§ 10. Triumviri (afterwards Septemvirt) Epulones, 

266. After the year b. c. 198 these officers were 
charged with the management of the banquets at the 
^at festivals, which before that time had been super- 
mtended by the Pontijices, 

§11. The Augurs. 

267. The Augurs, an office introduced by Numa, 
and probably of Etruscan origin, were versed in a 
science derived from tradition and the revelations of 
their sacred books, through which they interpreted the 
will of the gods, as manifested by certain appearances. 
They consecrated men and places, and were consulted 
on all important occasions. The inspection (spectio) 
was conducted by a competent magistrate in conjunc- 
tion with an Augur, who interpreted the signs which 
presented themselves, and whose sentence {obnuntiatio) 
all were bound to respect. All magistrates had the 
right of consulting auspices (auspicia habire; suis 
auspiciis rem gerere), except the Proconsuls and Pro- 
praetors. 268. The auspices of the higher functionaries 
had precedence over those of the lower. In the year 
B. c. 167 a lex JElia conferred on magistrates the right 
of preventing the holding of Comitia, by simply ob- 
serving the signs of the heavens {servare de caslo), a 
method to which they often had recourse, until the 
privilege was withdrawn, at least in part, by Clodius. 

' In the year b. c. 252 a Plebeian foi the first time was nominated 
Pontifex tnaxim%9. 
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If any error occurred in the auspices, the coU^^ 
might, by its sentence, pronounce the election voQ,^ 
and annul the laws which had been passed. Theper*' 
sons elected were then said to be vitio creati. Even 
when the belief in the supernatural knowledge of the 
Augurs had declined, the practice was still retained for 
political purposes. The number of the Augurs was 
originally four, but by the Ogulnian law, five Plebeians 
were added ; and under Sulla it was increased to fif- 
teen. 269. The public Augurs were highly respected, 
and were generally men of exalted station. Besides 
these there were private Augurs, generally Marsians 
and Sabines, who interpreted all sorts of prodigies for 
hire. The most important auguries were those derived 
from birds, from the sky (particularly from lightning) ; 
and the war auguries, which were drawn from the 
manner in which fowls ate their food {tripudium soils- 
&mum, = a favourable omen, when they took it so 
greedily, that portions fell from their beaks upon th^ 
ground). It was customary to observe n9t only the 
song (osd^nes), but the flight of birds (alites prcspites). 
The Augurs took their station after midnight on some 
open ground, and after offering sacrifices and prayers, 
proceeded with veiled heads to trace out in the heavens 
{femplum capere*) a particular region with their (crooked 
staff, called) lituus. (Li v. 1, 18.) 

§ 12. Priests for the Sibylline Books. 

270. In the Sibylline Books, which Tarquin, ac- 
cording to tradition, received from the Cumaean Sibyl, 
was inscribed, as men believed, the fate of the Roman 
empire. In great emergencies they were consulted 
(adire, inspicere, consulere libros Sibylllnos) on the 
motion of the Senate and the College of Pontifices, by 

* The templum was any place consecrated hy auapiees, and appro- 
priated to them. The expresBion is applied also to the sky, which was 
divided by the litutu into certain regions. Most of the itdes sacrtB at 
Rome were templa; as well as the spots on which important poblic busi* 
BASB was transacted, saeh as the curitB, rostra, d&c. 
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priests appointed for that purpose, who also offered the 
sacrifices prescribed by the books. Their number at 
first was two ; then ten, five Patrician and five Pie* 
beian; and afterwards fifteen (decemviri sacrorum^ 
quintkcemviri libris SibylAnis inspiciendis or scCcris 
faciendis), 271. In addition to these duties they were 
charged with the man^ement of the yearly games in 
honour of Apollo and Diana, and the Ludi seculares. 
The Sibylline Books were kept in the temple of Jupi- 
ter Capitollnus, but after their destruction by fire in 
the year b. c. 83, fresh Sibylline oracles were compiled, 
and deposited by order of Augustus in the temple of 
Apollo.* 

§18. Fetiales. 

272. The Fetiales were a college of priests insti- 
tuted by Numa, and established on a more regular plan 
by Ancus Martins* Their business was to conduct 
the religious ceremonies practised in declarations of 
war, and when peace was concluded. If any other 
nation encroached on the Roman frontier, Fetiales 
were sent to demand satisfaction with the usual cere- 
monies (res repetere, clarigatio). If this were not 
granted within a specified time, war was declared by 
throwing a lance into the enemy's territory, a cere- 
mony which, at a later period, when more distant wars 
were waged, was performed figuratively in front of the 
temple of Bellona. 273. The Fetiales were also em- 
ployed in concluding alliances, and in offering the 
sacrifices required on such occasions (icere, ferire 
fasdus, Liv. 1, 24). Their number was twenty. The 
rresident was styled pater patratus. Their influence, 
at least in later times, was insignificant as compared 

* Another method of ascertaining the decrees of the gods was the 
9oriea iaera, or tablets inscribed with hieroglyphics, which were ke]!>t in 
the temples of Fortima at Prsneste and Antimn, and consalted pnblidy 
{mnrtes ducere). 

* The jut fetiale seenu to haye been fitimed by him on the model of 
he iEquicolse 
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"With the four colleges already described. Even as 
late as the time of the Emperors, mention is made of 
Fetiales. 

§ 14. Haruspices. 

274. The Augurs were accustomed, on public occa* 
sions, to interpret the will of the gods from certain 
definite signs; whilst, on the other hand, the- Haru< 
spices, who were not a sacred college, employed them* 
selves in drawing omens from an examination of en- 
trails (extispicia), and in setting before the people the 
demands {postulata) of the gods, and the means (gen- 
erally hosticB majoresy novendiale sacrificiuni'), by 
which such impending misfortunes might be averted, 
as were threatened by lightning and other portents 
(prodigia,portenta, monstra, ostenta, procurare pro* 
^igi^).' Their science {haruspidna), concerning 
which, in Cicero's time, there existed libri Haruspi* 
cini etfulgurales et rituales, was taught in Etruria in 
schools from which it was disseminated ihroughout 
Italy. From these schools Harusplces were frequently 
summoned to Rome by the Senate, on the motion of 
the pontifices. 275. In the latter days of the Republic, 
the Haruspices acquired greater importance. They 
often accompanied the army in its campaigns, and 
were attached to the suite of provincial governors; 
and even in the time of the Empire, attempts were 
made to sustain the Etruscan discipline; but it was 
gradually superseded, and thrown into the shade by 
the astrological and prophetic science of the M agians 
and Chaldeans. 

§ 16. Rex sacrificulus, Flamines^ Curiones. 

276. The Rex sacrificulus or sacrorum, who after 
the expulsion of the Kings superintended the religious 
observances formerly conducted by them, was never- 
theless subject to the Pontifex. None but Patricians 

' See Cicero, Orat. in Cat. 3, 8. 
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oould fill this office, nor was it tenable in conjunction 
with any other appointment. 

277. FTamines. Priests appointed for the temfde- 
service of particular gods, each of whom had one. 
There were fifteen of them altogether ; of whom the 
chief were the Flamen Dialis, martialis, and Quiri- 
nalis. These were always Patricians. The Flamen 
Dialis was subject to many peculiar restrictions. The 
death of his wife {Flaminica), by whom he was assisted 
in the performance of various ceremonies, rendered 
him, as a matter of course, incapable of retaining 
office. As the Emperors were gradually deified, the 
number of Flamens increased very considerably. Cu- 
riones. Priests for the curiae under a Curio maximus. 
This office was latterly held by Plebeians as well as 
Patricians. 

§ 16. Communities of Priests for the service of par- 
ticular deities — trie Vestals, 

278. The Yirgines Vestales were appointed by 
Numa to feed the sacred fire, and guard the relics 
which were kept in the temple of Vesta. They en- 
joyed important privileges, such as freedom from 

f)arental control, a Lictor, a particular seat at the pub- 
ic shows, and the right of liberating any condemned 
malefactor, whom they might meet on his way to exe- 
cution. They were, however, subject to the superin- 
tendence of the Pontifex maximus, who could inflict a 
severe punishment on them for sufiering the sacred fire 
to be extinguished, or for unchastity. Vestals con- 
victed of the last mentioned offence, were buried alive 
in the Campus sceleratus, 279. The number of Vestal 
virgins was at first two, then four, and afterwards, 
when the tribes were increased, was raised to six. 
They wore a white robe, and a fillet round the head 
{infula). Whenever a vacancy occurred, the Pontifex 
maximus was required by the lex Papia to find twenty 
virgins of good family, free from bodily defects, and 
with various other qualifications, one of whom was 
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chosen by lot (caper e virginem Vestalem). At a later 
period they were generally admitted as candidates on 
the recommendation of their parents. Their term of 
service was thirty years, at the expiration of which 
they were permitted to marry. 

§17. Salii, Luperci, Fratres Arvales, Sodales Titii, 
Gain. 

280. Salii Gradivi, priests of Mars, twelye in 
number, appointed by I^uma to guard the (sacred 
shield) andle which fell from heaven, with the eleven 
made after the same pattern (to prevent tlie loss by 
theft of the genuine one, on the safety of which the 
existence of Kome was supposed to depend). On the 
first of March, they performed a solemn dance through 
the city, singing at the same time the carmen Saliare 
rt^iv. 1, 20). They were exclusively Patricians. Salii 
ralloris et Pavons, also Patricians. Their creation is 
ascribed to Tullius Hostilius. 281. Luperci^ priests of 
Pan, who marched in procession (on the Lupercalia) 
from the grotto of Pan (Lupercal), through the city to 
the Palatine hill, wrapt in goat-skins. On reaching 
the hill they offered sacrifice to Pan. The establish- 
ment of this worship is attributed to Evander (Liv. 1, 
5), and was introduced into Rome by Romulus. The 
Luperci Julii were established by the Senate in honour 
of Julius Caesar. Fratres Arvales, twelve in number, 
superintended the great yearly rural sacrifice of purifi- 
cation, at which they sang a hymn in the ancient lan- 
guage of Latium. Sodaks Titii were appointed for 
the conservation of the ancient sacred usages of the 
Sabines. Under Tiberius, there arose Sodaks Angus- 
tales, and others again after the apotheoses of succes- 
sive Emperors. &alli, priests of Cybgle, were Phry- 
gian eunuchs, who marched in noisy procession through 
the city on the feast of Cybele, with singing and music, 
and collected oflTerings. 
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§ 18. Election of Priests. 

282. The colleges of priests were filled up by co« 
optation. When a Pontifex maxt.mus died, his col- 
leagues elected a Pontifex, and the people chose the 
Pontifex maximus from the members of the college; 
but in the year b. c. 104, it was enacted by the lex 
Domitia, that the election of priests should be con- 
ducted by seventeen tribes chosen by lot, and that the 
person so elected should be confirmed in his office by 
the co-optation of the college. Sulla annulled this 
arrangement ; but it was afterwards re-established. At 
a later period, the right of nomination was claimed by 
the Emperor. Bodily defects disqualified for the priest- 
hood. As the priests were not magistrates, all, with 
the exception of the Rex sacrificulus, were permitted 
to hold a plurality of spiritual, or spiritual and secular 
offices. The Sacerdotia were tenable for life. 

§ 19. Priests' Servants. 

283. Several servants and assistants were assigned 
to the priests for the performance of the inferior offices: 
for example, the popes, victimarii, slayers of victims ; 
mdituiy sacristans ; pullcnrii (who kept the sacred birds, 
269), extispices, tibicines, tubicines, &c. The Flamen 
Dialis and the Vestal virgins had Lictors, The boys 
who attended on the Flamen Dialis, and assisted at 
other sacred ceremonies, were termed camillL 



Worship. 
§ 20. Worship in general. 

284. Their worship was either public, and con- 
cerned the whole state, or portions of it, such as the 
tribes or curice ; or private, belonging to individuals or 
gentes, in which it was hereditary. We have already 
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spoken of the manner in which the will of the gods 
was ascertained by means of auspices, extispicia, and 
the Sibylline books. The rest of their worship con- 
sisted of prayers, vows, sacrifices, and the solemn 
observance oi festivals and games in honour of the 
gods. All acts of worship were conducted in a regular 
and solemn manner ; every object being removed which 
could produce an unfavourable impression. Thus it was 
required. that all the attendants should be clean in their 
persons and dress, and that no harsh sounds or words 
of evil omen should be heard ; that the best victims 
should be selected, and led without compulsion to the 
?Jtar : that the priests should be free from bodily de- 
fects ; and that no punishments should be inflicted on 
festival days. 

§21. Prayers and Vows. 

285. Public prayers were offered up by the magis- 
trates, after a form prepared and recited by the priest 
(who was said prceire carmen). The public days of 
supplication (supplicationes) were either obsecrationes, 
appointed for propitiating the favour of the gods and 
averting their wrath, or thanksgivings {gratidationes). 
Under this head maybe classed the great festal ban- 
quets, at which the statues of the gods were brou^t 
forth (and placed at table on couches before their sacri- 
ficial feasts) {lectisternium, Li v. 5, 13 ; ad omnia pul- 
vinaria sacrificatum). Prayers were often accom- 
panied by vows (vovire; votafacere; (a person whose 
prayer was granted, and therefore his vow due, was) 
voti compos, reus, damnatus). Persons who had been 
*n danger, during a sea voyage for instance, were 
accustomed, in fulfilment of their vow, to suspend a 
representation of the event {tabula votiva) in the tem- 
ple of the god to whom they attributed their preserva- 
tion. 
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(22. Sacrifices, 

286. The sacrifices {^acrUicia) were the most im- 
portant part of public worship.' Particular animals 
were offered to each of the gods. The whole proceed- 
ing was exceedingly solemn and ceremonial. The 
sacrificer approached the altar clothed in white. * The 
victim {victima, hostia), which must be without blem- 
ish, and never have felt the yoke, was decorated with 
ribbons (infiilcB, vittai), and garlands, and its horns 
sometimes gilded. It was led to the altar by an atten- 
dant (pop(^. The priest then called on the unpurified 
to withdraw (procul este profani), and commanded 
silence (favete Unguis), The brow of the victim, as 
well as the altar, was sprinkled with the sacrificial cake 
mingled with salt (mola salsa; whence, immolare), 
287. The animal was then slaughtei;ed, and its entrails 
inspected by the extisptces. The offal {exta) was 
burnt, and a solemn banquet prepared. A purificatory 
offering {lustratio) was so termed, when the victim Was 
led round the object intended to be purified. It was 
either public or private (lustratio populi, after the 
census, urbis, agrorum). We find in the Roman his- 
tory, instances of persons, who dedicated or devoted 
themselves to the gods in the field of battle, according 
to a settled form, and sought death that they might in- 
sure victory to the Roman arms. 

§ 23. Holy Seasons and Festivals. 

288. Days were either dedicated to the worship of 
the gods, and consequently free from public business 
(dies festi), or open for the transaction of secular 
affairs (dies profesti^). Of the festivals (ferice), a 

' The term «acruin ezprenes every thing consecrated by man to the 
•errice of the gods. 

* Die9 intercisi were days of which a portion was set apart for each 
of these objects. We miist distingaish between this division and that of 
diet fiuti, which were days set apart for legal proceedings in opposition 
to the nefasti. Another division was into fortunate days and unfortunate 
(infausti, airi), on which it was not considered advisable to commenot 
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great number were observed with solemnity. They 
were either stativce, certain fixed days of the year, or 
conceptivcB, which were appointed by a magistrate (e. 
g. the fericB Latincs on the Alban mount, introduced 
fay Tarquinius Superbus), or imperativcBy on particular 
occasions; e.g. the sacrum novendiale (L\y, 1, 31), 
appointed in consequence of its having ramed stones. 
289. Our knowledge of the festivals is derived from the 
Festi cakndares, which contain a list of holidays, and 
from the poetical account of them given by Ovid in his 
Fasti. Among the ferice stativce, we may mention, as 
examples, the Zupercalia, on the fifteenth of February ; 
the Matronalia, and the festival of Mars, on the first 
of March ; the Megalesia, or feast of Cybele, on the 
fourth of April ; the Parilia, on the twenty-first of 
April ; the feast of the Bona Dea, on the first of May ; 
of Castor and Pollux, with the transvectio equitum, or 
annual solemn procession of Knights, on the Ides (i. e. 
the fifteenth) of July; and the Saturnalia, a revel 
which began on the nineteenth of December, and 
lasted several days (256). 

§ 24. Games. 

290. To the festal celebration of public worship^ 
belonged also the games, which were either stati, per- * 
manent, like the ludi Apollinares, and the ludi Romani, 
magni or maximi, instituted by Tarquinius Prisons, in 
honour of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and held in the 
Circus Maximus during eight days in the month of 
September ; or extraordinary, which were celebrated 
in consequence of vows, or at the funerals of private 
persons. The games were circenses, scenici, and gla-^ 
diatorii. 291. The circenses (from the Circus, a long 
building rounded at each end) were of Etruscan origin. 
(Liv. 1, 35.) They were introduced with a solemn 

any important undertakings. Of this character were the days which im- 
mediately followed festivals, or which succeeded the edUndm, nonm, and 
idust ox days signalized by any public calamity, such as the dies AlUenna 
f anniversary of the defeat of the Roman army by the Gaub at the Allia. 
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Erocession, and consisted of the cursus equester on 
orseback, or in chariots with higtB or qtuuirigcB ; the 
certamen gt/mnicum, the nina&kop of the Greeks (saltus, 
cursus, lucta, pugillatus, disctts) the pugna pedestris et 
equestris, e. g. Troja, a sort of tournament on horse- 
back ; venationes, combats of wild beasts, either with 
one another, or with men hired for the purpose, or con- 
demned malefactors (in the time of the Emperors, ad 
bestias damnati) ; naumachicB, naval engagements in 
the Circus, or in buildings erected for that purpose and 
supplied with water. 292. The scenici seem to have 
been introduced in the year b. c. 364, when, in order 
to avert a pestilence, festivals were instituted, to which 
actors and dancers were brought from Etruria. (Liv. 
7, 2.) They were performed in theatra, large semi- 
circular buildings, the round part of which was fitted 
up with benches {cavea, cunei), the remainder being 
occupied by the scena ; (the orchestra was also semi- 
circular, and set apart for Senators, foreign Ambassa- 
dors, &c. In B. c. 63, the next fourteen benches were 
appropriated to the Knights by a law of L. Roscius 
Otho), The theatres were without a roof, but were 
generally sheltered from the sun or rain by canvas 
stretched over the top ; they were built of wood, and 
broken up when the performance was over, until the 
time of Pompey, who was the first that constructed a 
theatre of stone. The dramatic pieces were purchased 
from their authors by the iEdiles. The recitation was 
accompanied by flutes, and the actors generally wore 
masks (jpersOnce), 293. The gladiatorii (munera) were 
also of Etruscan origin, and first introduced at funeral 
solemnities; but subsequently presented at banquets, 
or for the amusement of the people, sometimes at the 
public expense, and sometimes at the cost of indivi- 
duals. They were performed in an amphitheatre or 
round building, furnished in the centre with a stage 
(arena) for combat. The gladiators were divided into 
familicB, They were generally slaves, prisoners, male- 
factors, and sometimes free men who hired themselves 
out for that purpose 294. They were instructed by 
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a lanista in the use of various weapons, from which 
they derived their different names of Samnites (from 
their Samnite armour, especially the scutum), retiarit 
(from the net, rete, with which they tried to entangle 
their adversarv, whom they then dispatched with their 
three-pointed lance, tridejis or fuscina), essedarii {from 
their fighting from the Gallic or British war-chsuriots, 
essida), andabatcB (who fought blindfold, having hel- 
mets with no apertures for the eyes, mirmiUones, 
whose name was from f€OQpivQog, the image of a fish on 
their helmet ; their arms were Gallic ; and they gene- 
rally fought with the retiarii, or with Thraces, armed 
with the Thracian round buckler, and sica, dagger). 
295. They fought, at first, with blunt weapons {rudeSf 
amta lusoria), in order to prove their skill {prcBlude- 
bant). The arma decretoria were then put into their 
hands. The fate of those who were conquered de- 
pended on the will of the people (pollicem premere, to 
turn down the thumb, the sign that they were to be 
spared ; vertere, to turn it up, the signal for their death, 
recipe ferrum). The gladiators were men of rough 
and savage -habits, and their name was often used as a 
term of reproach, 

§ 25. Holy Places and Furniture, 

296. Buildings and spots were set apart for the 
celebration of public worship. Of this sort were templa, 
cedes, sacrce, delubra, fana, sacella, ^cediculce, lucL To 
the temple belonged the area, vestibulum, cella, statua,^ 
ara, altaria,^ vasa sacra, e. g. the thuribulum, acerra, 
patircB, tripddes, &c. Places which had been struck 
by lightning were enclosed and treated as sacred (biden- 
tal, either from bidens, a sheep, the victim by which it 
was consecrated, or bidens = forked lightning ; puteal, 

* According to one acconnt, the Romans for one hundred and seventy 
years had no statues of the gods. 

' The word ara properly signifies any elevated spot. It is frequently 
used to express the smaller altars in front of the statue, the term altaria 
being applied to the great altar of sacrifice outside the temple. 
16 
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not a general term for this, but for the stone enclosure 
round a well, puteus. The spot in the forum wh^.re a 
saceUum had been struck bv lightning, was enclosed 
by Scribanius Libo with such a puteal ; puteal Libo- 
nis). 297. Among the sacred things were the inful<B 
and vUUb, bands and ribbons which were bound round 
the head of the priest, as well as round the altar and 
victim; and verbin€B, sacred herbs and leaves, used 
by the priests at their sacrifices, and by the Fetiales. 
Every thing belonging to the gods, or connected with 
religion, was solemmy dedicated by sacrifices and 
prayer. The dedication of temples (dedicatio) was 
performed either by the Consuls, or by duumviri espe- 
cially appointed for that purpose. These duumviri 
were frequently the parties by whom the building of 
the temple had been vowed. 

§ 26. Division of Time. 

298. The division of time being closely connected 
with the observances of religion and festivals, was also 
intrusted to the care of the Pontifices. The year of 
Romulus seems to have contained ten months, and 
began in March. March, May, July {Quintilis), and 
October, had each thirty-one days, and the other 
months thirty. Thus the year consisted of three hun- 
dred and four days.' Others suppose, that the year of 
Romulus was a solar vear, with an indefinite number 
of days in each month. Numa's year (or, according 
to other authorities, that of Tarquinius Priscus) was a 
lunar year, consisting of twelve months, of which 
January and February were the last. 299. This year 
had three hundred and sixty-five days, and was at 
once a lunar year, and one in which it was necessary 
to have regard to the sun, there being many feasts 
which \ye^e tp be held hqtl^ on particular days of the 

' According to Niebuhv* edz such years, or 1834 days, which corre- 
sponded within one day to five solar years of three hundred and sixty-five 
days, made a great year or lustrunit s portion of time, in which the l^- 
ginning of the dvil year corresponded witl^ that of the solar. 
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month, and at particular seasons, e. s. the Cerealia, 
Partita, on which, according to tradition, Rome was 
founded. To secure the necessary agreement, recourse 
was had to intercalation; a process which seems to 
have been more accurately defined in the Decemviral 
year, where a short month of twenty-two or twenty- 
three days was intercalated every second year. This 
month (mensis intercalaris) was inserted towards the 
end of the year ; viz. after the twenty- third of Febru- 
ary, the five last days of that month being compre- 
hended in it.* 300. The record of this arrangement 
was kept by the Pontifex maximus ; but imorance and 
dishonesty (the attempts, for example, made by certain 
parties to prolong the period of their continuance in 
the magistracy, or of holding government contracts) 
latterly produced such confusion, that in the year b. c. 
46 {annus confusionis, an intercalated year with four 
hundred and forty-five days), Julius Caesar, with the 
assistance of the astronomer Sosigenes, undertook a 
complete reformation of the 'system. The Egyptian 
solar year was now introduced, and three years of 
three hundred and sixty-five days were regularly suc- 
ceeded by a fourth of three hundred and sixty-six. 
Caesar inserted the intercalary day, between a, d. vii. 
et vi. caL Mart, and named it a, d. hissextum caL 
Mart ; but shortly after his death an error was again 
introduced by the premature intercalation of a year. 
801. After lasting thirty-six years, this error was cor- 
rected by Augustus, who named Sextilis, August, and 

* Ideler has remarked, that this intercalation of ninety days in eight 
years, answers to the Oktaeteris of the Greeks in the time of the Decem- 
viri. According to Niebnhr, the lunar year was brought into accordance 
with the solar by the insertion ten times in twenty-two years, and fifty 
times in one hundred and ten, of one month, consisting alternately of 
twenty- two and twenty- three days. At the fiftieth intercalation, in order 
to coincide accurately with the solar year, instead of a month of twenty- 
three days, one of twenty-two days was inserted ; and for the purpose of 
ascertaining when the fiftieth time arrived, each intercalation was marked 
by the driving of a nail. A period of one hundred and ten years was 
termed a seculvm, and contained twenty-two lustres, a portion of time in 
which the years of ten and twelve month? v^d the solar year again began 
on the same day. 
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Quin^is, July ; because Julius Caesar was bom in that 
month. The month was divided by the idus into two 
unequal portions ; the idus in March, May, July, and 
October, falling on the fifteenth, and in the other 
months on the thirteenth. The eighth day before the 
idus was termed nones* (according to the Roman 
practice of including the day from which they counted 
Dack). The first of each month was called Calendcs. 
In dating, they reckoned backwards from the follow- 
ing term (i. e. from the following Calends, Noties, or 
Ides) ; for example : the thirty-first of January was de- 
nominated pridie calendas Fehruanas ; the thirtieth, 
ante diem tertium calendas Februarias ; and so in aU 
other cases. (For a fuller account, see the questions 
on this section.) 302. The Roman week contained 
eight days,* until the introduction of the week of seven 
days with the Christian religion. They divided the 
day into twelve hours, which varied according to the 
length of the days, and the night into the same number. 
Three hours of the night made a vigilia. The progress 
of time was indicated either by sun-dials {horologia so- 
laria^) or by water-clocks {clepsydrcB). Since it is 
only at the equinoxes that the day consists of twelve 
hours in our sense of the word hour, the length of an 
hour, and time of the morning, at which the first hour 
began, were both subject to great variations. 303. Our 
hours, therefore, will sometimes differ widely from those 
of the Romans, the difference increasing directly as the 
distance from either equinox, and being greatest, there- 
fore, at the solstices. Ideler gives the following approxi- 
mate calculation, for the summer and winter solstices 
(cf. Becker's Gallus, p. 252, Eng. Trans.) To simplify 
it, the seconds are omitted. 

• (In March, July, October, May 
The none8 are on the aeventh day. 

hence the Ides on the fifteenth). 
* NundifKB, i. e. those days on which the country people come intc 
the city to buy and sell. 

' The sun-dial seems to have been introduced about the time of tb« 
•var with Pyrrhus, and th« water-clock el a later period. 
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S. S. = Summer Sobtice. W. S. = Winter Solstice 
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12 
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8 17 
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1 15 
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2 31 


1 29 
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8 13 
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3 46 


2 13 
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9 49 


10 31 


11 


5 2 


2 58 
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10 44 


11 15 


12 


6 17 


3 42 








Day ends 


7 33 


4 27 



304, The fpllowing lines from Martial are often 
quoted for the Roman distribution of the day, with 
regard to the various employment of its hours : 

Prima aalntantei atqne altera continet hora ; 

JSxercet raucoa tertia causidicoa : 
In quintam varius extendit Roma labores ; 

Sexta quiea laasis, septitna finla erit ; 
Snfficit in nonam nitidia oetava palaBstria ; 

Imperat ezstructoa frangere nana toros. 



CIVIL AND PRIVATE LIFE. 

§ 1. Private and Domestic Life, — Edtication. 

305. The subjects of marriage, divorce, parental 
authority, and the law of inheritance have been already 
discussed. The habits of female life gradually lost their 
original simplicity and domestic character ; whilst the 
love of display and extravagance increased to such a 
degree, that in the time of the second Punic war an 
attempt was made by the Tribune Oppius to limit the ex- 
penditure by law. Women frequently visited the places 
of public amusement, and were altogether strangers to 
the retiring modesty which distinguished the ladies of 
Greece. 306. The education of children was of a 
practical and eminently political character. In the 
olden time an important part of the instruction given 
to y^ung persons, consisted of lectures on the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, and gymnastic exercises. At a 
later period education was conducted more on the 
Grecian plan. The boys, after learning the first ele* 
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ments, either at home or at elementary schools nndef 
the superintendence of a p<Bdag6gu8, attended the 
schools of the grammarians, where they read the 
works of the national poets and learnt Greek. 907. 
On assuming the toga virilis,^ they endeavoured to 
qualify themselves for their future position by rhetoricsd 
exercises, diligent attendance on public proceedings, 
and taking, at an early age, their share of military 
duty, frequently under the superintendence of distin- 
guished men, to whom thev were recommended by 
their fathers or relations. Opportunities were affi>rded 
them of completing their gymnastic education by join- 
ing in the sports of the Campus Martius. Many of 
them also visited the Grecian cities, especially Athens, 
for the purpose of studying under the most renowned 
philosophers. 

§2. Names. 

308. Of the three names usually borne by the Ro- 
mans, the first (^prcBTiomen), as Marcus or Caius, indi- 
cates the individual ; the second (nomen), as Tullius, 
Julius, the geTis; the third (cognomen), as Cicero, 
Caesar, Scipio, the family or stirps.* A fourth name 
was sometimes added, which had been acquired by 
illustrious actions, or by adoption, or other circum- 
stances, e. c. Cornelius Scipio Af&icanus ^Emilianus 
Minor; M. Fortius Cato Censorius Sapiens; P. 
LiciNius Crassus Mucianus Dives. The daughters 
bore the name of the gens, Mucia, Livia, Cornelia, 

TULLIA. 

§ 3. Sources of Income. 

309. Even allowing that trade was carried on at a 
very early period, as the founding of Ostia, and the 

* A solemn act, which took place in the forum. On this occasion the 
toga pratexta was exchanged for a toga virilU or pura, as a sign of 
their having attained the age of manhood, and entered on a life of greater 
Ireedom. It is not quite certain at what age this took place ; but it is 
generally supposed to have been at the end of the fifteenth year. Other 
writers imagine that it was left to the discretion of the father. 

' With the addition sometimes of a nearer family name, as Poblius 
Cornelius Scipio Nadca. 
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first commercial treaty with the Carthaginiaiifi would 
seem to iiuiicate ; still the most important source of 
income was agriculture, and the produce of their 
landed property (fructus) the principal support of the 
Senators, who could neither occupy themselves with 
qu€BStu8 as traders, nor come forward as £eu:mers of the 
revenue, or contractors for the performance of great 
public works.- Landed propertv was, however, very 
unequally divided ; and in the latter days of the Re- 
public, the nimiber of free yeomen was greatly reduced 
by the flocking of the country people to Rome, where 
they were maintained by distributions of com and 
bribes, whilst the land was cultivated for the most part 
by slaves. 310. Commercial dealings also,- especially 
in the produce of the prpvinces (mercatura), and money 
speculations (negotiatio) were important sources of 
profit. Exchanges and payments were effected for the 
most part by the aid of the argentarii or mensarii, 
who carried on a considerable exchange and banking 
business with their own capital, and that of other per- 
sons. Trade on a small scale (mercaturay si tenuU 
est, Cic: with all retail dealing, and), mechanical occu- 
pations, were less highly esteemed (Cic. de Off. 1, 42), 
With the stream of wealth which flowed into Rome 
from all quarters in the latter days of the Republic, 
extravagance increased at a fearful rate, and displayed 
itself in the pomp and luxury of domestic life, as well 
as in the enormous public distributions of money and 
corn, public banquets, and shows. 

§4. Coinage. 

311. The first coined money (ces signatum, pecunia, 
numus) was of bronze {ces, i. e. copper and tin ; not 
brass, which is copper and zinc). Servius TuUius was 
the first who struck gold money. The superintendence 
of the coinage, like all other financial arrangements, 
afterwards devolved on the Senate, and was discharged 
by the triumviri monetales (iii viri AAAFF, i. e. ouro, 
urgento, aeri (= ffiri) /lando, /eriundo). An as was 
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at first equivalent to a Kbra or pound, and was divided 
into 12 unci€B, 2 of which = sextans, 3 = quadrans, 
4 sss triens, 5 s= quincunx, 6 = semis or semissis 
7 = septunx, 8 = bes, 9 = dodrans,^ 10 == dextans or 
decunx, 11 = deunx. Several <rf these, however, virerer 
only imaginary coins. 312. The larger coins were the 
decussis = 10 asses, the tripondius == 3 o^sej, and du- 
pandius =: 2 asses. The most ancient a^se^, as being 
equivalent to a libra, were asses libraks (cbs grave), 
but at a later period they suffered considerable reduc- 
tion, and gradually sank in value, until they becanoe at 
last worth only \ uncia of coppen 313. Silver was first 
coined in the year b. c. 269. The silver pieces virere 
the denarius (bigatus, quadrigatus, from its impression 
being ^"biga or quadriga), which at first contained 10 
asses, but subsequently 16, except with reference to the 
military pay, which was reckoned by the old standard. 
The quinarius had 5 asses, and afterwards 8, the ses- 
tertius* 2^, and subsequently 4. The character by 
which it was expressed was IIS or HS. Gold denarii 
(aurei = 25 silver denarii, in the time of the Empire 
solidi) were first struck in the year b. c. 207. 314. 
Large sums were generally reckoned in asses and ^^- 
tertia ; but we must distinguish between the sestertius 
and sestertium,^ the latter being a sum of 1000 sestertiu 
If the sum amounted to 10 times 100,000 or more, the 
word sestertium was employed in the singular number 
with the addition of a numeral adverb, the word "hun> 
dreds " being understood, e. g. Bonanensi colonics sub- 
ventum est centies sestertii Imgitione (Tac. Ann. 12, 
68) i. e. with a present of 10,000,000 sestertii. See a 
fuller account in the questions on the section. 

* Dodrans, i. c. de-qoadrsiiff = (1^—3) 9 tmcia: detnuf=: (I2--I)r 
II unciiB. Bes = be-is = binee partes asses, i. e. | of an as, or 8 unria, 

* Sestertius =3 semis tertios, i. e. ' the third,, a kalf-aa^ implying that 
Aie first and second were each a whole one. 

* Properly the genit. plur. for mille sestertium (ss 8estertioram)> bat 
latterly declined as a substantive^ e. g. hina sestertia. 
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55. Measures. 

315. In /on^ measure the 0^5 formed the unit. Thu 
contained 4 palmce (hands breadths), 12 pollices 
(thumb's breadths), 16 digiti (finger's breadths), but 
was also divided as a whole {ds) into 12 equal parts 
(lULncicB). Cubitus, an ell, was = 1^ pes : passus = 5 
pedes: 125 passus made a stadium; 8 stadia (1000 
passus) a milliarium. The superficial measure was 
jugerum, which was 240 feet in length, and 120 in 
breadth. 316. The measure for dry and liquid goods 
was cukus, containing 20 amphdrce. An amph6ra or 
Quadrantal contained 2 um<B, 8 congii, 48 seztarii. 
The sextarius contained 12 cyathi. Uma congius, 
and cyathus were employed for liquid commodities. 
Modius (== i amphora or quadrantal) was used 
especially in com measure ; 6 modii made a medimnus. 

§ 6. Employments of Slaves,^ 

317. In the later times of the Republic the number 
of slaves was very great, both in the houses of the rich, 
and on their country estates (latifundia) which were 
entirely cultivated by bondsmen. They were divided 
into the familia rustica, who laboured on the farm, and 
urbana, who waited on their master in the city, and 
attended him into the country for the same purpose. 
They were either purchased, or vernce, the offspring of 
contubernium between slaves in the house of the mas- 
ter, and were divided into decurice. They were named 
after their employments. 318. In the familia urbana, 
the most important offices were those of the dispensa- 
tores, stewards and accountants; cellarii or promt, 
superintendents of all the penaria and vinaria ; atri- 
ensesf cubicularii, ostiarii or janitores, managers of 

* The social condition of the slaves has been aheady described ; we 
are here speaking merely of their distribution and employments. 

* The atrietues of coarse superintended the atriufn, with the imagine* 
and supelUx, the cubicularii, the sitting and sleeping apartments, the 
janitores and ostiarii were the porters. The lectiearii were preceded 
by anteamhuUnes to clear the way. 
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particular parts of the house ; lecticarii, litter-bearers ; 
namencUitares, persons whose business it was, in the 
time of the Republic, to acquaint candidates {in pren- 
sando) with the names of the citizens (that they might 
salute them properly; they also made the guests ac- 
quainted with the names and merits of the dishes that 
were served) ; pedissiqui, running footmen ; tctbeUarii, 
letter-carriers ; besides the table slaves, such as coquU 
pistores, prtBgustatoreSy pincenuB (cup-bearers), triclU 
niariU a cyatho velpotione; and those employed at the 
toilet and in attendance on the master's person, such 
as vestiarii, ab omamentis, tonsores, balneatores, mediciy 
chirurgi* servi literati, such as librarii or scribrB, 
transcribers; notarii, short-hand writers; anagnosUE 
or kctores, readers'; ab epistOlis (private secretary), a 
^ bibliothicA ; musical slaves, such as symphoniariij &;e. 
In the familia rustica, the most important were the 
procuratores, stewards ; villici, bailiffs ; aratoreSy ven- 
atores, bubulci; together with inspectors of gardens 
and gardeners, tcpiarii,'' vinitores, olitores,^ &c. 

5 7. Employments — Games. 

319. The rich and distinguished Romans received 
morning visits from their friends and clients. About 
the third hour business commenced in the Forum, the 
courts of law, and the Senate (exercet raucos tertia can- 
sidicos, Mart.). After the conclusion, they passed the 
time partly at meals, and partly in walking and bodily 
exercises, which were shared by elderly men and per- 

* The art of medicine was not known at Rome until a late period, 
a'ud was practised as a profession almost ezclusiyely by foreigners. 

' Topia n. pi. (sc. opera) or topiaria, (sc. art : from rims, plaee) de- 
note ornamental gardening, e. g. the training of ivy, acanthus, &c., the 
attending to arbours and covered walks, and the cutting of trees (often 
into fanciful shapes). 

' Add the magiairi operttm, or overseere ; the ergattukaiut who at- 
tended to the slaves in the ergtutulum; 9criniarii,capwrii, and a great 
many more. The gervi ordinarii were those appointed to regular offices, 
with vicarii under them ; the vulgares were such as had no definits 
office, or, perhaps, all who punmed some handicraft, art, or scientifif 
•ocnpation. Becker. 
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0ons of distinction, AYavourite game was a sort of 
tennis, played either with the pUa, a small ball, or the 
follis, which was large but very light. They had sdso 
various games of chance that were played on hoards^ 
e. g. afea, (dice; played with) tali, {4-sided dice, the 
two other surfaces being rounded; or with) tessera, 
(6'Sided dice, marked as with us. 320. The tali were 
marked 1, 6 (opposite) ; 3, 4 (also, of course, opposite). 
The best throw was) venus, (when the 4 dice rtbr 4 
were used, thrown from a fritillus, dice-box ot box, 
horn, or ivory : also pyrgus, turricula, or phimus) all 
presented different numbers : the worst was) canis, 
(when all presented the canis or ace ; six was senio. 
With the tessera the number of pips usually deter- 
mined the victory. The dice-board was alveus, alved- 
lus, or abacus. The game with tesserce was always 
for money). Ludus calculorum (or latruncuhrum, was 
nearly our chess, (the menr calculi, latrunculi, milites, 
&c.) mostly of glass.) Ludus duodicim scriptorum 
(was more nearly backgammon, played with men 
moving on lines, scripta). 321. Before supper (cosna), 
usually about the eighth hour, it was their practice to 
take a bath. — The carriage universally employed for 
journeys was the lectica, a sort of litter, palanquin, or 
sedan, borne by slaves (kcticarii). It does not seem 
to have been known in the days of Plautus ; but was 
very common in Cicero's time, and at a later period 
was used in the city, as well as for journeys into the 
country. Carriages were seldom seen in town. On 
certain occasions women were allowed to use them 
(Liv. 5, 21) ; but this privilege was restricted about 
the time of the second Punic war, by the Oppian law, 
which was afterwards repealed. 322. For journeys, 
a three- wheeled carriage was employed, such as the 
cisium, essddum, carpentum (a covered carriage for the 
city), or a. four- wheeled one, like the rheda, a heavier 
travelling coach. The beasts of draught, which were 
fastened to a yoke attached to the pole, were either 
horses or mules. On a journey travellers generally 
enjoyed the hospitality of friends and connexionSi 
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wbibt ambassadors (kgtUi) ^ere entertained at the 
expense of the state (the burden therefore of their sup- 
port fell, in later times, on the provincials. A legatia 
libera was an abuse, giving to a Roman noble, who 
wished to travel, the privileges and pecuniary advan- 
tages of an ambassador, without his duties) : the ac- 
commodations to be found at inns ^cauponce ; tabemcB 
deversorioi) seem in consequence to have been verj 
indifferent. 

Buildings and Baths, 

S23. After the second Punic war, the general taste 
for display, which had been steadily increasing, be^an 
to show itself in the arrangements of their houses, and 
towards the end of the Republic, bad reached an enor- 
mous height. The houses in the city, and oa their 
estates, were built in a style of great elegance, and 
contained a number of handsome rooms, ornamented 
with noble pillars of marble, either white like the 
Parian, Pentelic, and Hymettian; or variegated like 
that of Numidia, Phrygia, and Laconia ; pictures, sta- 
tues, expensive carpets, and exquisite furniture, such 
as tables of costly wood (citrus), vessels of silver, or 
Corinthian brass, vases, candelabra, <S&c. The villas 
had their baths, extensive fish-p(Hids (pisctncB), and 
gardens laid out with great taste and skill. SSH. Of 
the essential parts belonging to a Roman house,' we 
may mention the vestibuhim, a court enclosed by the 
principal building, and the two wings which abutted 
on the road or street ; ostium or janua, the door or 
entrance in the middle of the house, with its limen 
inferum and superum; the posies, fores and valves, 
which were closed by means of a bar {sera, repagu- 
lum, obex,) The gate was guarded by a slave termed 
janitor or ostiarius. Some writers suppose the atrium 

• There is a great difference of opinion reapectiDg the arrangemeol 
of Roman homes. The sraall baildings which hare been disinterred at 
Hereulanenm and Pompeii, cannot safely be taken as specimens of the 
arahitectoie employed in the large maznions at Rome. 
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to have been the same as the cavum cBdium, or inner 
court ; but it was probably the largest covered room 
in the house, and that which stood in front nearest to 
the entrance. 325. In it were placed the lectus genia* 
Us, the imagines, and altar of the Penates. The cavum 
cedium, or cavcedium was the inner court. In the 
middle of it was an uncovered space {impluvium) sur* 
rounded by a covered colonnade. In the centre of the 
impluvium was a cistern. Peristylium : adjoining the 
cavum tedium, but further back, was another (ahd 
larger) open space surrounded by columns, and orna- 
mented with shrubs and flowers. The other apart- 
ments and bed-rooms were termed cubicula. The 
triclinia were dining-rooms, ceci, larger halls ; exidrte, 
reception-rooms, which were uncovered, according to 
some authorities, like the exedrce in the gymnasia, that 
is, semicircular terminations of a portico, furnished 
with seats ; ccenacula, rooms on the second story. 
326. The floor in ancient times was composed of clay 
beaten hard, but at an early period this was exchanged 
for a pavement of stone, pavimentum secttle, consisting 
of small pieces of marble of various colours, or of terra 
cotta (opus testaceum), arranged in squares or polygons. 
Mosaic work of marble or glass was employed {opus 
or emhUma tessellatum, vermiculatum ; opus musivum. 
The walls were ornamented with tablets of marble or 
pictures. Great expense and skill were also lavished 
on the ceiling {laquearia, lacunaria). 327. The open- 
ings made for light in the walls {fenestrtB), which were 
closed, when necessary, with wooden shutters, were 
furnished in the time of the Emperors with plates of 
transparent stone {lapis specularis, mica, talc), and 
glass. Various plans were adopted for warming the 
apartments, without the employment of what, properly 
speaking, might be denominated stoves. The cubicula 
and triclinia for winter occupation were on the sunny 
side of the house ; pans of charcoal were also used, 
and latterly small closets adjoining the apartments 
were warmed by means of hypocausta, and discharged 
their heat through an opening into the sitting rooms. 
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For lighting they used in ancient times torches of tal- 
low or wax {candiUe sebace^B and cereal). At a later 
period lamps (lucenuB) were more generally used, of 
which they had several patterns both in terra cotta and 
bronze. They were either suspended by chains from 
the ceilling, or supported on candelabra. 328. Our 
knowledge of their baths is derived from the remains 
of those built by Titus, Caracalla, and Diocletian at 
Rome, and from the baths discovered at Pompeii. The 
principal parts of the tktrmm were the apodyterium, <Mr 
undressing room ; frigidariunij the cold bath ; tepida- 
riiem, a tepid bath, or perhaps only a heated chamber ; 
caldarium^ the warm bath, which w^ wanned by a 
heating apparatus {hypocausta), (A Roman was at- 
tended to the bath by a slave, who carried oil, with 
which the person was anointed both before and after 
bathing; strigtks, or scrapers, for removing the oil 
and allimpurities of the skin ; and lintea, towels.) 

§ 9. Dress. 

329. Their dress consisted of a (woollen) tunica, or 
body*coat (girded under the breast) : it was scanty 
and generally without sleeves, and reached nearly to 
the knees. A long tunic with sleeves was considered 
a sign of vanity and effeminacy (Cic. Orat. in Cat. 2, 
10.). The Senators wore a tunica laticlavia, with a 
broad (purple) stripe, the Knights one with a narrow 
stripe termed tunica angusticlavia. On the occasion 
of triumphs, a tunix:a palmata was worn (so called 
from the palm-leaves that were worked upon it, as 
emblems of victory.) Under the tunic they generally 
wore a dress called tunica interior (subUcula especially 
in male attire) and above it the toga, or national dress 
of the Roman citizen in time of peace; a gown or 
mantle thrown round the body so as to cover the left 
arm, and leave the right partly exposed, a sinus, or 
fold, being formed on the breast on the side of the 
covered arm. The toga was white, alba, pura ; that 
of candidates, Candida. Accused persons wore a toga 
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h MJa. Yii^ns and boys were dressed in a toga 
ptwBUfxta (of Etruscan origin, Liv. 1, 8.), with a purple 
border (limbus) like that worn by the superior magis- 
trates. In triumphs the victorious general wore a toga 
picta (an Etruscan purple robe, embroidered with 
gold, over a tunica palmata). The usual military cloak 
was termed sagum; the foul- weather or travelling 
mantle, pcenuta, (It was closed, having only a hole for 
the neck; hence it was drawn on, and covered the 
arms, as well as the body.) 330. In the time of the 
Emperors many persons, instead of a toga, wore a 
closd^ called. Zacerna, which was sometimes provided 
with a cucullus or hood. The coverings of their feet 
were sokes, sandals fastened with thongs, and gene- 
rally used in the house, and calcei, shoes (covering the 
whole foot, or the greater part of it), worn abroad with 
the toga. The head was bare, except in bad weather, 
or on a Journey. Rings were universally worn as an 
ornament; those of the Senators and Knights were 
of gold. Latterly they were often s6t with stones 
(jgemmcB), in which figures were engraved. The an- 
cient Romans allowed the hair and beard to grow; 
but about the year b. c. 300, the Greek fashion was in- 
troduced of trimming the beard,* and anointing, frizzing, 
and arranging the nair. 331. To female attire be- 
longed the stola, a long tunica with sleeves, over which 
was worn the palla, a garment corresponding to the 
toga of the other sex.— Latterly enormous sums were 
expended on dress ; painting, and all sorts of artificial 
embellishments were generally employed. — The most 
ancient dresses were of woollen cloth; linen not having 
been generally introduced until the later times of the 
Republic {carbitsus, byssus, sindon). In the days of 
the Empire the wealthier citizens also wore robes 
composed, either half or entirely, of silk (serfcts, bom" 
bycincB vestes.) 

1 This was done either at home by slaves, or in the torutrina, where 
also the hair was cut and the nails pared and cleaned. 
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§10. Meals. 

332. Their meals also were at first exceedingly 
simple,' but latterly, especially after the wars in Asia. 
luxury in this respect became general ; and the govern- 
ment strove inefl&ctually to restrain, by a succession of 
sumptuary laws, the costliness of their banquets, for 
which the whole known world was rifled of its most 
exquisite productions. Wine, whether Italian,' as 
Massic, Falernian, Caeouban, or Greek, as Chian and 
Lesbian, was but rarely drunk in ancient times;-— 
afterwards, it came into general use ; but was usually 
mingled with water and (sometimes) cooled with snow. 
Another favourite drink was mulsum (oivofuXi), a sort 
of mead or honey- wine. 333. Their first meal was 
the jentaculum. The prandium was a light repast eaten 
about noon: the ccsna was introduced, in summer 
about the ninth hour ; in winter, somewhat earlier. It 
consisted of the first course {gustatio or pramulsis) ; 
the pnncipal cQurse {caput casnce, consisting of several 
fercula) ; and the desert (mensce secundce, bettaria). 
They reclined, during their meals, on couches (lectf), 
generally three {summus, medius, imus) at each table. 
The couches were furnished with cushions (tori), and 
on festive occasions, frequently covered with beautiful 
tapestry (stragulce vestes). Each couch accommodated 
three guests. Drinking bouts (commissationes) were 
often protracted to a late hour, and latterly were man- 
aged on the Grecian plan. A president was chosen, 
named magister bibendi or rex convivii. The guests 
were crowned with flowers and leaves of myrtle. 
During the feast they were entertained with music and 

' A very common food in ancient times seems to have been puh, a 
sort of padding or doagh. 

' All the l^ Italian wines Were CampanUm. The dBcvhum, grown 
near AmycliB, held the first rank, till Angustofei broaght the Setinian into 
iaahion. The Falernian stood next, the best quality {Faustianum) being 
grown near Sinuessa. The Mastic was one that contested the third 
place with the Alhanum and Surrentinum, as well as with the CaUnum 
and Fordanum. The middling wines were Trifolinum Signinum, Nfh 
mentanum, 6lc. ; the Vaticanum and Veientanum (rubellum fi-om its 
colour) amongst the worst. 
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dancing, or, in the more refined circles, with readings 
by professional declaimers (acroSma). 

§ 11. Funerals, 

334. The Romans, like most other nations, had 
their peculiar ceremonies and usages in cases of death 
and at burials. Their anxiety for the performance of 
the funeral rites arose from their belief in a future 
state ; and the duty was consequently considered one 
which the dead had a right to require at the hands of 
the living {justa facer e). The nearest relations closed 
the eyes of the deceased, and called out his name. 
The preparations for the funeral were conducted by 
the libitinarii} The corpse was first washed and 
anointed, then clothed in its shroud (a toga ; in the 
case of magistrates, the prcetexta), and exposed to pub- 
lic view. In front of the house was placed a branch 
of cypress. To the more solemn funerals, especially 
if games formed a part of the celebration, the people 
were invited by a prceco. The procession was opened 
by musicians and mourning women (prcBftcai), who 
sang a dirge to the accompaniment of flutes ; and was 
sometimes attended by mimes, one of whom repre- 
sented the deceased. 335. The insignia of the dead 
were borne in front of the body, together with his 
imagines, which were preceded by persons dressed like 
the characters represented by them. The corpse was 
borne on a kctica ; the procession being closed bv per- 
sons dressed in mourning. At the forum a haft was 
made, and the nearest relation, ascending the rostrum, 
delivered a laudatio. According to Livy 5, 60, even 
women, after the Gallic war, obtained the right of a 
laudatio, although the privilege seems to have been 
rarely claimed, and not until a late period of the Re- 
public. As a general rule, no corpse could be interred 
within the city. Burying {sepelire, humare), as well as 
burning (cremare), were practised. Persons of conse- 

* Their name was derived from the temple of Venua Ubitina, wher« 
they kept all the articles required at fonerals. 
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quence had magnificent private burial-places (sepulcra) 
on their estates, or by the sides of the principal high- 
ways. Under the Elmperors it was customary to build 
large mausol^a, for instance, that raised by Augustus, 
ana the moles Hadriani, on the banks of the Tiber. 
336. For burning the dead, a funeral pile {pyra, rogus) 
was erected; on which they laid the corpse in its 
clothes, with incense and other sweet-smelling spices. 
The burnt bones and ashes were collected {ossa kgere) 
in urns, and placed in a monument. Funerals were 
sometimes accompanied with burial feasts, games, and 
combats of gladiators. After the funeral the navendiale 
sacrificium took place. Cemeteries belonged to the 
res religios€B, and were under the superintendence of 
the Pondfez maximus. The violation of them was 
severely punished. Deification (apotheCsis) was de- 
creed (after the time of Julius Caesar) to the Emperors, 
hj a resolution of the Senate. The person deified was 
dignified with the title of divus, and the honour com- 
pleted by the erection of temples, the establishment of 
orders of priesthood, and solemnities. 
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ROMAN LITERATURE. 



INTRODUCTION. 
§ 1. Development of Roman Literature. 

337. Greece may be viewed in some sort as the 
inventress of the sciences ; for the elements borrowed 
from foreign nations, insignificant enough in themselves, 
were made her own by the labour which she expended 
in bringing them to perfection. Under her fostering 
care the sciences ripened into maturity, attained by 
degrees their highest elevation, and then sank back, 
slowly and hy almost imperceptible steps, into their 
original condition. But with the Romans it was far 
otherwise. They were a practical people, possessing 
considerable strength and firmness of character, but by 
no means pre-eminently distinguished by talent for pro- 
found scientific investigation, or by an excitable imagi- 
nation. For a long time their attention was directed 
to objects very different from the acquisition of scien- 
tific knowledge; and we find, in consequence, the 
slight vestiges of poetical and historic interest overlaid 
and well-nigh obliterated by a mass of political and 
military efforts. 338. It was at an advanced period of 
their history, when the literature of Greece had already 
begun to decline, that the Romans first began to recog« 
nize Grecian influence in the development of their taste 
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for scientific instruction. Notwithstanding their de- 
cided national character, their respect for the practices 
of their ancestors, and the slight esteem with which 
they regarded Greece as a nation, the better portion of 
the people became willing pupits, and pressed eagerly 
forward on the road which had been already opened 
and levelled by the Greeks. A certain degree of ex- 
cellence was in consequence speedily-attained, and its 
effects manifested in their successful cultivation of the 
arts, and the zeal with whiph they devoted themselves 
to grammatical, historical, and critical investigation : 
but on the other hand, the spirit of scientific research 
never became either so popular or so original and inde- 
pendent, as among the Greeks, simply contenting itself 
with walking in their footsteps, without striking out 
any essentiiuly new forms. 339. In some directions 
their progress was unsatisfactory, and even in their 
best writers we often miss the freshness and originality, 
by which the Greeks were always distinguished. Only 
a few branches, those, for instance, which like juris- 
prudence and oratory were of a practical character, or 
which tended, like history, to the gratification of their 
national feeling, developed themselves in a more inde- 
pendent form. The leading features of the Roman 
nationality are, respect for the moral and religious 
severity of their forefathers, intelligence and practical 
wisdom, the idea of a commonwealth, and the proud 
consciousness of universal sovereignty and the suprem- 
acy of Rome ; characteristics of which their literature 
also bears the impress. 

§ 2. The Latin Language, 

340. The Latin language must be considered as a 
sister tongue of the Greek, varied by its connexion 
with other Italian dialects, such as the Oscian. At 
first it was rough and subject to many alterations ; but 
after a time it began to feel the influence of the Grecian 
language, not omj as it was spoken in the neighbour- 
ing colonies of Magna Graecia, but as it was imported 
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in greater purity from the mother country itself, and 
was moulded into form by the labours, first of poets 
and orators, and subsequently of historians and gram- 
marians. 841. Towards the end of the Republic, and 
especially at the commencement of the Imperial era, 
it attained its highest degree of purity. At that period 
it had spread itself over the whole of Italy, was gradu- 
ally planted in the provinces, and mingling with the 
dialects already spoken, laid the foundation of fresh 
languages, such as the Italian, French, Spanish, Portu« 
guese, English, Wallachian, Romaic, &c. 



History of Roman Literature. 

§ 3. First period— from the Building of Rome to the 
year b. c. 240. 

342. Under this head we must consider, not so 
much literature strictly so called, as its earliest rude 
elements, which prepared the way for the reception of 
foreign literature. These first germs are discoverable 
in historical and statistical outlines, and in a few vesti- 

g»s of poetry, as well as in their acquaintance with the 
reek alphabet. To their poetry belong the hymns of 
the Salian priests {axamentd), which were retained 
until a very late period, but could only be understood 
by the assistance of a glossary ; the lays of the Am- 
barvalian brethren, the old convivial songs, mentioned 
by Cicero, Tusc. 1, 2; and the versus Fescennini, or 
verses sung alternately at the rural merry-makings, and^ 
often full of biting satire (of Etruscan origin) ; besides 
several rough productions of the dramatic art. The 
metre of these songs was the Saturnian. 343. To the 
germs of their prose literature belong the Annates 
Maximi, or short annual catalogue of remarkable pub- 
lic events, prepared by the Pontifex maximus. This 
practice continued for a long time ; but most of the 
older records were lost at the Gallic invasion. We 
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tbid also the CommetUarii Pontificum^ or documents 
prescribing the religious ceremonies ; the Fasti or libn 
magistratuumj accounts^ of magisterial personages, e.g. 
the libri lintei, discovered, according to Livy, in the 
temple of Juno Maneta : the Laudatianes, or funeral 
orations, which were extremely ancient; and lasdy, 
the written laws, comprehending the Leges Jtegue^ as 
well as those of the Twelve Tables. Fragments of 
»oth these codes are still extant. 

$ I. Second period-^from the year b. c. 240, to the time 
of Cicero. 

844. Whilst the Roman commonwealth advanced 
not only in power and riches, but in the order and sta- 
bility of its political institutions, the increasing inter- 
course with Greece, and especially the residence of 
learned Greeks in their city,* gradually opened the eyes 
of individuals to the importance of science even in 
reference to practical life. StatesmeUi^ like the younger 
Scipio and Laelius, conversed familiarly with Greek 
men of letters ^Polybius, Panjstius) ; and many per- 
sons of distinction began, if not to study, at least to 
appreciate and protect the sciences. The Greeks, it is 
true, had many facilities unknown to the grave and 
business-like Roms^s ; but notwithstanding this disad- 
vantage, Grecian literature continued to make its way ; 
and even Cato, in extreme old age, acquired the lan- 
guage. 345. Men now began to cultivate oratory,* 
the most comprehensive of ail sciences in a free state, 
and that which prepares the way for the most impor- 
tant and honourable employments. At first this was 

' Among these we may especially notice the ambassadors, sent by the 
Athenians to Rome in the year b. c. 155, viz. Diogenes the Stoic, Crito- 
laos the Peripatetic, and Cameades the Academic ; three of the most re- 
nowned philosophers of that period. They were charged with a message 
from their government, and were listened to with corioeity, but were com- 
pelled to quit the city at the instigation of Cato. 

* The most celebrated orators were, Cato Censoriua, 8er. Snlpidof 
Galba, C. Papirius Carbo, the Gracchi, particularly the Younger, M. An 
lonius, and L. Licinius Crassus. 
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done without any theoretic system; but at a later 
period, the stud]^ was carried on under the direction 
of Greek rhetoricians, who were looked on with an 
evil eye at first, and frequently banished from Rome 
(e. g. in the year b. c. 161). The e&ct of this study 
pervaded the whole circle of literature, in which we 
discover a rhetorical tone, which it is impossible to 
mistake. There were also at Rome prdessors of phi- 
losophy,* and of grammatical studies, such as language, 
literary history, the art of criticism, and its auxiliaries.^ 

§ 5. The subject continued. 

346. The works which this period produced, were 
chiefly of a poetical (viz. dramatic and epic) or histori- 
cal character. The Romans possessed a sort of dra- 
matic poetry of Italian origin, which prepared the way 
for the introduction of the Grecian drama. To this 
class belong the Fescennine verses already mentioned, 
the Mimes, the Itidi Osci, and the fabulce Atellance,' a 
popular drama of a comic character performed by free 
youths. The last named description of verses is men- 
tioned in the time of the first Emperors, but not a frag- 
ment of Atellan verse has reached our days. We read 
also of SaturcB or improvised farces, concerning which 
very little is known. A more important acquisition 
to literature was the Grecian drama (tragedies and 
comedies written on the model of the newer Attic 
comedy) the introduction of which was closely con- 
nected at Rome with religious ceremonies and games. 
347. Although at a later period dramatic poetry strove 
hard to awaken the national interests, by the adoption 
of Roman subjects,' it never took a very firm root in 
the affections of the people, and latterly disappeared in 
a great measure, or was driven from the field by exhi- 

' Among the philosophera may be classed Scipio the Yoimger, LaeUw 
Sapiens, P. Rntilins Rufiis, and others. 

* Crates Mallotes, who came to Rome in the year b. c. 168, was lb* 
first who created a taste for these stadies. 

* Q. Novius is mentioned as a writer of Atellan Dramas. 

f Fabula pTiBtextata and togatm in opposition to palliatm* 
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bitions of gladiators, and combats of wild beasts, and 
such like amusements. Epic poetry also began to 
choose national subjects, employing at first the Satur- 
nian, and subsequently the Hexameter measure. On 
the other hand, satire developed itself after a more in- 
dependent fashion ; whilst history, taking for its basia 
the annual notices of events, made some advances at 
this period, confining itself, however, to the annalist 
form, without even aiming at perfection of style. 

§ 6. Poets. 

348. Livius AndronicuSy an emancipated slave of 
Grecian descent, who first introduced dramatic repre- 
sentations in the year, b. c. 240 ; wrote tragedies and 
comedies, and is said to have translated the Odyssey 
into Saturnian verse. 

Cn. NcBvius, died b. c. 204. He wrote tragedies 
and comedies, with some bitter satires after the model 
of the older Attic comedy, for which he was thrown 
into prison. He composed also a poem of the first 
Punic war. 

Q. Ennius, b. c. 239 — 169. A Roman citizen, 
highly esteeme4 by the elder Scipio. He wrote trage- 
dies, comedies, annales, a long epic poem on the history 
of Rome, and various other pieces, principally transla- 
tions. He was the first who employed the Hexameter, j 
instead of the Saturnian measure. 

CcBcilius Statins, died b. c. 168. A comic writer. 

M, Pacuvius, bom b. c. 220. A tragic author. ' 

L. Attius, born b. c. 170, is said to have chosen I 
Roman subjects for his tragedies, and also to have 
written Didascalica, a work on the history of dra- 
matic art. 

349. M, Attius Plautus, in the time of the second ' 
Punic war ; died b. c. 184. Of the twenty-one pieces i 
pronounced by Varro to be genuine, we possess twenty, | 
copied freely from the Greek drama. The text is very 
corrupt, and ignorance of the metre has caused greal 
confusion. ' 
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P. Tereniius Afer, born aboat b. c. 194 ; died about 
B. c. 159 ; an emancipated slave. He lived on friendly 
terms with Scipio Africanus Minor, and Laelius, wha 
however, ^were considerably his juniors. We have six 
of his comedies, adaptations of Greek pieces written 
by Menander and ApoUodorus. 

i, AfraniuSy younger than Terence. He wrote 
ComasdicB togatcB (note 6 on p. 159). 

C LticiliuSy B. c. 148 — 103; a friend of Scipio and 
Laelius. He wrote satires, which were highly esteemed 
by the sCncients. After his time nothing of this sort, 
worthy of mention, appears to have been written until 
the days of Horace. 

§ 7. Prose writers, 

850. The Roman prose writers are, for the most 
part, annalists. At a very early period, the interest of 
the Romans was awakened by legends and notices of 
events, which were collected and arranged by writers, 
who were generally statesmen ; whilst the poets were 
private individuals, often of humble origin, and almost 
universally foreigners. 

Q. Fabius Pictor, in the time of the second Punic 
war. He wrote annals, extending from the building 
of Rome to his own times. 

3f. Porcius Cato Censorius, b. c. 234 — 149. A 
niodel of the old stern conservative national character. 
His works Were : Origines, the ancient history of 
Italy, and an account of the events which occurred at 
Rome, from the building of the city to the year b. c. 
151 : he also wrote a Treatise on Agriculture, the most 
ancient prose work which we possess, although in a 
very mutilated condition, besides orations and other 
compositions. 

351. As annalists we may also mention : — 
L, Calpurnius Piso Frugi, Consul b. c. 133 
C. Fannius, son-in-law of Laelius the Wise. 
i. CcbHus Antipdterj in the time of the Gracchi. 
He seems to have employed more art in the composi- 
16 
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tion of historical works than had previously been dis- 
played. 

These, and many other annalists who are specially 
mentioned by Livy and Dionysius, in conjunction with 
a few jurists (e. g. Sex. JElius PtBtus, Consul in the 

J rear b. c. 198, and some members of the Mucian 
ieunily), compose the class of prose writers during this 
?jriod. All, however, have been lost, except Cato's 
reatise on Agriculture ; nor do we possess any thing 
of the poets beyond fragments, if we except the come- 
dies of Plautus and Terence. 

§ 8. Third period, — From the time of Cicero to the 
death of Augustus, 

352. This period is the golden age of science 
Whilst the prejudices of the majority against scientific 
research, especially at its first introduction, were not 
yet entirely rooted out, and men still ridiculed the 
learned pedantry of the Greeks, and their want of 
practical knowledge ; the interest felt by the educated 
classes in Grecian literature, which continued to exer- 
cise an important influence over the works of Roman 
writers, went on steadily increasing. Even in other 
parts of Italy, a taste for the sciences became more 
generally difmsed, although all the most eflicient literary 
efforts were concentrated at Rome. 353. Learning 
became more and more a necessary ingredient in 
polished life ; and many, amidst the whirl and confu- 
sion attendant on the social and civil wars, and the 
decline of liberty, endeavoured to find, in literary occu- 
pation, solace and forgetfulness of their present misery. 
Education was promoted by the establishment of 
schools, and public as well as private libraries. In the 
first half of this period (the Ciceronian), prose litera- 
ture particularly flourished ; and in the last, poetry, 
under the auspices of Augustus, and other powi^rful 
patrons of science.'' 

' Such na Msecgnas and Asinins Pollip, who are both mentionecl as 
anthon. 
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§ 9. The subject continued. 

354. During this period, dramatic poetry partially 
disappeared f but the representation of Mimes (which 
were sketches of Roman life, garnished with number- 
less apophthegms) still continued. Pantomimes also 
came into fashion. Epic poetry, especially, flourished 
under Augustus, and derived its subjects partly from 
contemporary events and partly from Grecian legends. 
The didactic epos was also introduced, borrowed im- 
mediately from the Alexandrians. 355. Lyric poetry, 
although it never intertwined itself with the daily 
occurrences of life so naturally and appropriately as 
in Greece, was presented, aevertheless, in various 
forms, such as odes and songs, elegies (i. e. poems, 
in which the principal element is a tranquil or 
melancholy feeling, most frequently of an amorous 
character), epistles, and satires (i. e. poems full of re- 
flections on human life, and the pursuits of mankind), 
bucolic poems (delineations of pastoral life), fables, and 
epigrams. In prose literature, history, abandoning its 
dry annalistic character, gradually assumed a more 
complete and beautiful form, in which the rhetorical 
element is especially discernible. Grammatical and 
antiquarian studies also flourished through the interest 
which every Roman felt in the history of by-gone 
days, and the institutions of his ancestors. 356. Elo- 
quence was at its height in the days of Cicero ; but 
with the decline of freedom it lost its political import- 
ance, and consequently its peculiar character ; but still 
continued, especially in the form of legal pleadings, de- 
clamations, and rhetorical displays, to attract consi- 
derable notice. Its theory was studied and discussed 
in treatises : but, in the mean time, it began gradually 
to lose its strength, nature, and simplicity. From the 
time of Cicero, philosophical subjects began to be dis- 
cussed in works expressly composed for that purpose,- 

• Mention, however, is n-.ade in the Augustine age, of the Thyeste, ag 
a celebrated tragedy of L. Varios, who distinguished himself also as au 
epic poet. 
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but without any independent speculations, or profoun 
inquiries into the system of Greek philosophy ; the 
attention of the writers of that class being chiefly 
directed to political subjects and oratory. The wn« 
tings of the Stoic, Epicurean, and Academic philoso- 
phy were especially read. 357. Pew of the other 
sciences attained any importance in literature as inde- 
pendent studies. Mathematics and natural philosophy 
were, it is true, cultivated by many, without the pubh- 
cation of any treatises exclusively appropriated to those 
subjects; for instance, we find mathematical know- 
ledge practically applied in the^vork of Vitiiivius on 
Architecture. 358. Among practical experiments, we 
may notice the regulation of the Roman mode of 
recKoning time by Sosigenes, during the administration 
of Julius Csesar, and the general survey and statistical 
account of the Roman Empire, undertaken in the reign 
of Augustus at the instance of Agrippa. Legal science 
was suso sedulously cultivated. In the reign of Au- 

Eistus, there arose two celebrated Jurists (Q. Antistius 
abeo, and C. Atejus Capito)^ e^ch of whom exercised 
considerable influence over the science of jurispru- 
dence, and was the founder of a distinct legal school. 

§ 10. Poets. 

359. T. Lucretius Carus (a true poet), b. c. 95 — 
62, wrote six books, de Rerum Natur&, in hexameter 
verse ; an explanation and defence of the Epicurean 
doctrine. His language has a character of antiquity. 

P. Virgilius Maro, b. c. 70 — 19, was highly 
esteemed by Augustus and Maecenas. His ^neid, an 
epic poem in twelve books, was published after the 
death of the poet by Varius and Tucca, but never com- 
pleted ; Georgica, fcur books on agricultural subjects ; 
bucolic poems (EclOgcB), in imitation of the Idyls of 
Theocritus. Some smaller poems have also been at- 
tributed to him. He was a learned and correct poet, 
especially distinguished by the majestic gravity of his 
style, and the harmony of his language. 
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360. Q. Horatius Flaccus, b. c. 65 — 8, a favourite 
of Augustus and Maecenas. Four books of odes, Car- 
men Seculars, and one book of Epodes, in a variety, of 
lyric measures; two books of Satires in hexameter 
verse ; Epistles in two books, the last of which con- 
tains the Epistola ad PisOnes, or Ars Poetica. He is 
remarkable for the nature, truth, and taste of his de- 
scriptions, and his careful study of Greek models (e. g. 
of Alc^eus, Sappho, Abchilochus). 

P. Ovidius Naso, bom b. c. 43, died at Tomi, on 
the shores of the Black Sea, a. n. 17, having been 
banished to that remote spot by Augustus. Metamor- 
phoses, in fifteen books, a series of tales out of the 
Grecian Mythology, ending in transformations: Ars 
Amatoria, three books, in elegiac verse, portraying 
the intrigues of love : Fasti, six books in elegiac verse, 
a poetical calendar of festivals for the first six months 
of the Roman year, important, in an antiquarian point 
of view, with some minor didactic poems. He wrote 
also elegiac poems ; viz., Amores, libri Tristium and 
EpistolcB ex Ponto, the last two during his exile, and 
HercHdes, or letters from the heroines of the mythic 
age to their lovers. A tragedy, the Medea, is lost. He 
is distinguished by fancy, wit, and great facility of 
language and versification ; but his compositions are 
licentious and without deep feeling. 

361. C, Valerius Catullus, born b. c. 86 ; acquainted 
with Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, and other distinguished 
men. One hundred and sixteen poems, on various 
subjects, and in different metres ; the most important 
are, Atys and Epithalamium Pelei et Thetidos. His 
other poems are chiefly of an epigrammatic or elegiac 
character, e. g. the Coma Berenices, an imitation of 
Callimachus. He is remarkable for feeling and naivete, 
with a good deal of bitter irony and satire. 

Albius Tibullus, born about b. c. 64 or 54 ; died 
B. c. 18 or 19. Under his name we have a collection 
of Elegies, in four books, some of which are pronounced 
not to be his by the critics. His works are d istinguished 
by simplicity and nature. 
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S, Aurelius Propertius, nearly a contemporary \iilh 
Ovid, but younger. A series of elegies in four books. 
Remarkable for learning and force of expression, but 
with less simplicity than Tibullus. 

§ 11. Prose writers. 

362. M, Terentius Varro, bom b. c. 116, died in 
extreme old age. A learned writer, who composed 
several works on various subjects, particularly on an- 
tiauities, and also some poems {Satir^e Menippece), 
We possess nothing of his except a fragment de Re 
Rustic&y and four very corrupt books of a grammatical 
work de Lingud LatinAy in twenty-four books. 

M. Tullius Cicero, born b. c. 106. His youth, dur- 
ing which he first appeared as an orator, occurred in 
the time of the disturbances under M arius and Sulla. 
In consequence of these tumults he spent some time in 
Greece, and after Sulla's death returned to Rome, and 
having passed through all the intermediate offices, was 
electai Consul b. c. 63. His enemies, whose designs 
were obstructed by his republican views, and the 
esteem in which he was held, procured his banishment. 
After his recall he joined the party of Pompey ; but 
returned to Rome after the battle of Pharsalia (Phar- 
s&lus), was pardoned by Csesar, and dented the rest 
of his life to literary pursuits, without taking any part 
in political questions. After the assassination of Csesar 
he opposed Antony, and was murdered at the instiga- 
tion of the Triumviri in the year b. c. 43. 363. Be- 
sides translations and poems of inferior merit (e. g. on 
Marius, on his own Consulate, the translation of Ara- 
tus's Phcenomena, of which we possess a considerable 
fragment), his most important writings are on oratori- 
cal, rhetorical, philosophical, and epistolary subjects. 
Of his Orations we possess fifty-six, some of which, 
however, are of doubtful genuineness, and others have 
reached us in a very imperfect state. Some fragments 
of the lost Orations have been recently discovered. 
His rhetorical writings are, Khetorica or de Inventione, 
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a youthful production in two books ; de Oratore, tiiree 
books; Brutus or de Claris Oratoribus ; Ordtor ad 
Brutum, or de Optimo Genere Dicendi ; Topica, or a 
treatise on evidence ; de Partitione Oratoridy an essay 
on arrangement ; de Optimo Genere Oratorum, a pre- 
face to a translation of ^schines and Demosthenes, 
which *has been lost. 364. His philosophic works are, 
de RepublicA, or the best form of government, six 
books ; the conclusion, Somnium Scipionis, has been 
preserved to us by Macrobius (all the rest was sup- 
posed to be lost, but several important fragments have 
been discovered by Majo, in a palimpsest) ; de Legibus, 
three books, originally more; Academica, published 
originally in two books, and afterwards divided by 
Cicero into four (of the later edition, we possess a part 
of the first book, and of the earlier, a fragment of the 
second) ; de Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, five books, 
containing the doctrines of the most distinguished phi- 
losophers respecting the chief good: Disputationes 
TusculancBy five books, on the most important moral 
questions ; de NaturA Deorum, three books ; de Divu 
natione^ two books ; de Fato, a fragment ; Cato Major, 
sive de Senectute ; Lcelius, sive de AmicitiA ; Paradoxa 
Stoicorum, Some other philosophical works are lost. 
365. We have three collections of his Letters; viz., 
Epistolce ad Diver soSy sixteen books ; Epistoks ad T. 
Pomponium Atticum, sixteen books ; and Epistolce ad 
Quintum fratrem, three books. The Epistles to Bru- 
tus are, undoubtedly, spurious." Cicero was eminently 
distinguished as ah orator, particularly by the finished 
character of his style. As a philosopher, he is neither 
a deep nor an original thinker. His study of the Greek 
philosophy, which he followed as an eclectic, was more 
extensive than profound. Most of his philosophical 
works were written in the last period of his life. 

366. C. Julius C<Bsar, b. c. 99-44. Of his numer- 
ous writings on various subjects (grammar, politics, 

* Their genuineness has been lately very ably defended by C. F. 
Hermann. 
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poetry, &c.,) we possess only some historical works; 
yiz., seven books, Commentarii de Bello OaUico (an 
eighth is added by another hand), and three books, de 
Bello Civili. The books, de Bello Alexandrino, Afri- 
eano, and Hispaniensi, are not by Caesar. His style is 
remarkable for cood taste, ease, and simplicity. 

Cornelius Nepos, contemporary with Caesar. Most 
of his works are lost. We possess, however, his VitcB 
ExeeUentium Imperatorum, a collection of short bio- 
graphical sketches of twenty Grecian and two Cartha- 
ginian generals ; de Regibus, a biography of Cato, and 
a more difiuse pne of Atticus. Some critics have 
ascribed these works to iEmilius Probus, a writer in 
the time of Theodosius. 

867. C Sallustius Crispus, b. c. 86-36. CatiUna 
and Jugurtha, with some fragments of his HistoricB, 
Some other works have been improperly attributed to 
him. He is distinguished by brevity, liveliness, and 
force ; but his laborious imitation of the antique is not 
always natural. 

T. lAvius, bom b. c. 59, died a. d. 18. His work 
comprised a history of Rome from its foundation to the 
death of Drusus, in the ye&r a. d. 10, in one hundred 
and forty-two books, of which only thirty-five have 
reached us ; viz. the first ten, and from the twenty-first 
to the forty-fifth, besides fragments, and short notices 
of contents {EpitOmce). He follows the annalists in his 
account of ancient, and PcJybius in that of modern 
times. Correct and eloquent, but often without any 
profound critical or philosophical views. 

368. M. Vitruvius Pollio, who constructed mili- 
tary engines in the reign of Augustus, and wrote ten 
books, de Architecture. His st^e exhibits very little 
command of language. 

Two celebrated authors of the Augustan era, Tro^ 
gus Pompejus, who wrote Historice PhiKppiece, in 
forty-four books ; and Verrius Flaccus, a grammarian, 
who published a grammatical antiquarian work, de 
Verborum Significatione, are known to us only throi^h. 
extracts made at a later period, the first by Justin, the 
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other bjr Festus. Another renowned grammarian of 
that period is C Julius Hyginus, under whose name 
we have two works, Fabularum Liber, and Poeticdn 
Astronomicdn Lihri IV., which, however, are generally 
supposed to have been written at a much later period. 

§ 12. Fourth period-— from the death of Augustus to 
the Antonines. 

369. This period exhibits to us the gradual decline 
of Roman literature under unfavourable circumstances, 
such as the entire destruction of libertv, and the 
despotism of barbarian princes. There still remained, 
it is true, a sort of literary vitality, which extended 
itself considerably in certam directions ; libraries and 
schools were also founded by hundreds ; but a perverted 
taste began gradually to prevail, displaying itself in a 
passion for the far-fetched, the artificial, and the over- 
drawn, and in ill-judged endeavours to conceal their 
intellectual poverty by the affectation of learning. Yet 
even in this age we discover many vestiges of better 
days. In poetry, for instance, the satirist found a mine 
of wealth in the vices and follies of his times. Prose 
literature was also particularly rich in historians. 
Oratory and its theory were still cultivated, but its 
political importance was for ever gone, and its rules 
were for the most part applied only to declamations. 
Philosophy also, especially that of the Stoics, and 
grammar found a host of professors. 

§13. Poets, 

370. PhcBdrus, in the time of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius. A collection of Fables, the genuineness of which 
has been disputed by some writers. 

A. Persius Ftaccus, born a. d. 34, six Satires. 

-D. Junius Juvenalis, bom in the reign of Claudius. 
Sixteen of his Satires are extant, but the genuineness 
of the last is doubtful. 

M. Valerius MartialiSy born about a. d. 40, flourished 
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in the reigns of Titus and Domitian. A collection oi 
Epigrammatical Poems, in fourteen books. 

871. M. Annteus Lucanus, bom a. d. 38, murderea 
in the reign of Nero, a. d. 65. Of his numerous poems 
we possess only his chef cTasuvre, Pharsalia, an epic 
poem, on the war between Pompey and Csesar, brought 
down to the siege of Alexandria. The narrative is 
strictly historical, and the language rhetorical, but the 
versification is imperfect. 

C. Silius Italicus, from a. d. 25 to 100. Punica^ 
a composition of slender merit, in a poetical point of 
view. 

C Vakrius Flaccus, in the reign of Vespasian, 
Argonautica. 

P, Papinius Statins, bom a. d. 61. Of his works we 
have the Thebdis, a poem, on the contention between 
the sons of (Edipus ; SUvcb, a collection of .poems ; and 
an unfinished poetical work styled, Achilliis, 

C. Petronius, probably in the reign of Claudius or 
Nero. Satiricdn, a narrative describing an effen^inate 
life. 

§ 14. Prose writers. 

372. C Velleijus Paterculus, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius. HistoricB Homance, in two books. The greater 
part of the first is lost. 

Valerius Maximus, flourished abeut the same time. 
Factorum Dictorumque Memorabilium libri IX., a col- 
lection of remarkable passages and anecdotes. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus, under Vespasian, Titus, Do- 
mitian, Nerva, and Trajan. His works are, de Situ, 
Moribus Populisque Germanics ; a biography of his 
father-in-law, the renowned general Agricola ; Histo- 
rice, a history of the Emperors from Galba to the death 
of Domitian, of which we possess little more than four 
books ; Annales, a history of Rome, from the death of 
Augustus to the death of Nero, sixteen books, also im- 
perfect. It has been disputed whether the DialQgus 
de Oratoribus is his composition. His style is oratori- 
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cal, but expressive and nervous. His writings are dis- 
tinguished by manly gravity and profound feeling. 

373. Q. Curtius jRufus flourished, probably, in the 
reign of Vespasian.* Some writers assign him an 
earlier, and others a much later period. De Rebus 
Gestis Alexandri Magni, in ten books, of which the 
first two are wanting. His language is flowing, but 
he has none of the critical tact and accurate judgment 
of a true historian. 

L. AnncBus Florus, probably in the reign of Trajan 
Epitome de Rebus Gestis Romanorum, four books. 

C Suetonius Tranquillus, under Domitian and 
Hadrian. Of his numerous writings we possess ViUB 
XII. (i. e. of the first twelve) Imperatorum ; de lUustri- 
bus Grammaticis ; de Claris Rhetoribus. Some shorter 
separate biographies have also been attributed to him. 
Simple, correct, and worthy of credit. 

374. L. Annceus Seneca, born shortly after the birth 
of our Lord, died a. d. 65, in the reign of Nero. Of his 
writings we possess a series of philosophical treatises ; 
a collection of one hundred and twenty-four letters 
on philosophical subjects ; seven books Qucestionum 
Naturalium, or physical essays. We have also ten 
tragedies bearing his name, which have been attri- 
buted, by some writers, to another Seneca, or to 
several authors ; and a catalogue of lost writings, with 
some of doubtful genuineness, or which have been 
proved to be spurious. Seneca was a Stoic. Hi» 
writings are distinguished by nervous eloquence, and 
a severe practical tendency, but his style is exceed- 
ingly rhetorical. 

i. Junius Moderatus Columella, a contemporary of 
Seneca. De Re Rusticd, 

Pomponius Mela, in the reign of Claudius. De Situ 
Orbis, a geographical treatise in three books. 

375. m. Fabius Quinctilianus, bom a. d. 42. In- 
stitutio Oratoria, twelve books. A collection of de- 
clamations is also ascribed to him by some vmters. 
Distinguished by profound learning and taste. 

> Buttmann. — Niebuhr places him in the reign of Septimiut Severu§. 
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C. Plinius SecunduM Mtgar, a. d. 23-^79. Of hiM 
numerous works we possess only the Historia Natu- 
raJis, in thirty-seren [xx>ks, a Toluminous compilatkiii 
from several works. 

C PliniuB C€BciKu8 Secundus, nephew of the elder 
Pliny, bom a. d. 62. Of his orations we have only the 
Panegyricus on Trajan. A cdlection of Letters in 
ten books. His language is flowing and lively, but the 
ideas are far-fetched. 

A. Cornelius Celstu, in tne reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius. We have eight books on Medicine by this 
author ; being properly one division of a larger work 
in an encyclopedic form. * 

J 16. Fifth Period-^from the Anionines to the FaU 
of the Western Empire, a. d. 476. 

376. Literature now declined more perceptibly. 
The purity of the Latin lan^age was lost ; and the 
prevailing taste was for spiritless compilations, with 
an ostentatious display of learning. Among the poets 
the most remarkable are, — 

Claudius Claudianus, under Theodosius the Great 
and his sons. Various poems, particularly epics, of 
which the subjects are taken from the events of his 
times. 

D. Magnus Ausonius, bom a d. 309. Epigram- 
matic poems and Idylls, such as the Mqsella, , 

AureUus Prudentius Clemens, a Christian poet. 
Of the other writers we may menticMi : 
Justinus, under the Antonines. He abridged the 
work of Trogus Pompejus, 

377. Eutropius, under Constantine and Valens. 
Breviarium Historice Romance, a short Roman history, 
written in a clear and simple style. 

Sextus Rufus, in the reign of Valens. Bretdarium 
Rerum Gestarum PopuK Romani. 

S. AureUus Victor, under Julian, and Ammicmus 
Marcellinus, under Valens and Valentinian, until the 
rei^ of Theodosius, have contributed notices for a 
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history of the Emperorsr. The first has also written 
some short biographical sketches. 

OrosiuB, in the fifth century. Historiarum Libra 
VII. adversus Paganos, a history of human sufiering 
and misery. 

378. Appulejus, under the Antonines. Author of 
several works on oratorical and philosophical subjects, 
some of which have been lost. The most important 
of those which we possess is, MetamorpAosedn, sive de 
Asino Aureo Libri XL, a narrative. 

Censorinus, about the year a. d. 238, under Maxi- 
mus and Gordian. De Die Natali, on the influence 
of the heavenly bodies on men. 

A. GelliuSy a celebrated grammarian, who lived in 
the time of the Antofaines. Nodes Atticce, twenty 
books ; of which the eighth is wanting ; a collection 
of excerpta of some value. 

We have also as Grammarians, Festus (who abridged 
the work of Verrius Flaccus, de Verborum Significa- 
tione), and j^lius Donatus. 

379. Macrobius, in the first half of the fifth century. 
A Commentary on the Somnium Scipionis ; and Satur* 
nalia, a work of the same sort as the Nodes Attic€B of 
GelliuB, 

As a Jurist we may notice Gajus, under the Anto- 
nines ; Libri Institutionum IV. 

There lived also during this period the Fathers of 
the Church, Tertullianus, Arnobius, - Ladantius, Am" 
brosius Hieronymus {Jerome), Augustinus, &c. 

§ 16. Sixth Period. 

380. After the destruction of the Western Empire, 
learning rapidly declined, and even the language lost 
more and more of its ancient character. Literature 
dragged on a lingerinff existence, chiefly in encyclopse 
dias and grammatical works. Among the writers of 
this period we may mention Boethius, a. d. 470 — 524. 
(Numerous works on philosophical and mathematical 
subjects, and commentaries on the writings of the an* 
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cient philosophers). Contemporarily with him flourish* 
ed Cassiodorus, also in the reign of Theodoric. His 

Jrincipal work is a collection of Letters ; Variarum 
tibri XIL of some historical value. About the same 
ime lived the grammarian Priscianus Cassariensis.* 

' The nying of the Greeks, that the language of men is like their 
lives, is confirmed also by the history of Rome. The corraptlon of the 
Latin language was a necessary conseqaence of the altered form of go- 
Temment, and of the languor and indolence into which the nation sank. 
The cultivation of their mother-tongae had begun to be neglected in the 
early part of the empire, and the Greek became the language of all 
fiMhionable circles, when the education of children was conducted by Greek 
tutors and govemesKS. The vast number of slaves and foreigners, who 
came to Rome from all parts, contributed not a little towarcte this cor- 
ruption ; the old and powerful simplicity of the language disappeared, and 
the desire, to speak and write in a striking and piquant manner produced 
that hollow pomp and tinkling of words which we meet with as early as 
the time of Nero. 

In the reign of Augustus, Roman literature had reached its highest 
perfection, but its decline began even before his death ; for the establish- 
ment of the monarchy put an end to all free public oratory, and eloquence 
was henceforth cultivated only in funeral orations or encomiums, and in 
the rhetorical schools. With the acoesnon of Tiberius, the flourishing 
period of literature came to its close : the corruption of taste began ; and 
the oppression of the ruler on the one hand, and the moral depravity of 
the people on the other, crushed all free development of intellectual life, 
which the establishment of libraries, and schools, and the appointment 
of salaried teachers, were unable to restore. But while intellectual 
activity sank at Rome, it became extended in the provinces, which thus 
began to participate in the literature of the capital ; for booksellers are 
mentioned at Lyons, in Gaul, and they undoubtedly existed in all the 
great towns of the West. A depravation of taste, both in regard to 
purity of diction and to the manner of handling a subject, may be seen in 
the poems of Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus, and Paplnius Sta- 
tins, whose epics are bombastic and learned, but devoid of the genuine 
spirit of poetry. The character of the age afforded ample material for 
bitter satire, and produced a Persius, Juvenal, Petronius, and Martial, 
whose works, however, in point of taste and refinement, are greatly in- 
ferior to the satires of Horace. The .^opic fable was suocessri^lly culti- 
vated in verse by Phaedrus, in the reign of Tiberius. After the time of 
Commodus we scarcely meet with a poet deserving of the name. 

Latin prose likewise degenerated after the reign of Augustus: the 
philosopher Seneca, the instructor of Nero, exercised an injurious influ- 
ence upon it by the rhetorical and affected manner of his style, which 
was counteracted, though in vain, by the great rhetorician Quintillan. 
In the time of Hadrian and the Antonines, there sprung up a singular 
fondness for old-foshioned and rare words and expressions, as we see in 
the works of Apuleius and Fronlo. Historical writing laboured under 
still greater disadvantages ; for at that time men were obliged to be as 
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APPENDIX. 

^17. The Alphabet, Writing Materials^ Books, 
Libraries. 

381. The Roman alphabet is borrowed from the 
Greek. ^ The orthography of the language was for a 
long time uncertain, as we find by the ancient coins 
and inscriptions. The substances on which laws, 
agreements, &c. were inscribed, were at first stone, 
bronze, and other metals, or wood {album, tabulce). 
The Romans also employed at an early period the 
bark of certain trees, and linen {libri lintei), and after- 
wards generally the fine rind of the papyrus (charta 
papyracea), small strips of which were glued together, 
or parchment (membrancB), or tablets covered with 
wax. They wrote on these with a stilus, one end of 
which was sharp for writing, and the other broad for 
erasure. 382. On paper or parchment they wrote with 
the calamus, a kind of reed, chiefly brought from Egypt 
or Gnidus, with a sort of ink or black liquid (atramen- 
turn), and generally only on one side of the paper. The 
most ancient form of books is the volumen, in which 
the leaves were pasted together, and rolled round cylin- 

eantions in what they said of their cotemporaries, and even of men of a 
by-gone age, as in any modem state where the censorship exercises its - 
despotism. Thus the Emperor Claudius was compelled to suppress his 
history of the civil wars, because he had treated the subject in too honest 
a manner ; and Aureiius Rusticus and Herennius Senecio were put to 
death because they praised men whom they thought deserving of com- 
mendation, but whom Domitian hated. Notwithstanding all this, there 
arose some historians of eminence, both in regard to their style and to 
the method of treating their subjects. Among these we must mention 
Velleius Paterculus (a cotemporary and flatterer of Tiberius), Suetonius, 
and, above all, the great Tacitus, a man who stands preeminent and 
alone in the corrupt age in which he lived. After the time of Gommodus, 
historical compositions sank to the very lowest state ; and the only histo- 
rian of any note, during the remaining period of the Empire, was Am-, 
mianus Marcellinus, about a. d. 360. 

' According to the legend, the alphabet was brought into Italy by 
Evand^r. 
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dew c>f wood or bone. The square form (coerces) wa« 
also employed* chiefly for account books. Copies were 
multiplied by the lal>our8 of transcribers (scribcB libra" 
rii). Letters were written on thin wooden tablets 
overspread with wax. These were fastened together^ 
and the string (linum) sealed with wax. 383. We 
hear of booksellers (bibliopoles) towards the end of 
the Republic. The orothers Sosii are mentioned by 
Horace. The iEdiles, who were charged with the 
superintendence of the public feasts and games, pur- 
chased dramatic pieces from their authors. The first 
private library ot which we have any account, was 
that of L. iEmilius PauUus. Afterwards, books were 
brought by Sulla from Athens, and by LucuUus out of 
Asia ; and it became the custom in every great house, 
to fit up one room as a library. Among the public 
collections of books, the most remarkable was that of 
Asinius PoUio in the temple of the Palatine Apollo. 
Many others were afterwards added. 

§ 18. Inscriptions. 

384. Inscriptions were very numerous among the 
ancients. A great variety of them on tablets of stone, 
^alls, vessels, utensils, &c., have escaped the ravages 
of time. Some of these are important as historical 
documents. The great difficulty in deciphering them 
arises from the numerous abbreviations, which often 
render the meaning ambiguous. Whole sentences, for 
instance, were often represented by the initial letter of 
each word, e. g. D. S. P. F. C; = de suA pecuniA fa- 
ciendum curavit A critical examination is also neces- 
sary here, as many of the inscriptions which we possess, 
are spurious. 385. The most ancient inscriptions are ; 
those on the monuments of the family of Scipio, on the 
via Appia (L, Scipio Barbatus cons. b. c. 298) ; the 
inscriptions at the foot of the columna rostrata Duilii; 
a Senatus consultum de Bacchanalibus (b. c. 186) on 
copper, with some other laws and decrees of the Senate 
inscribed on the same metal ; the monumentum Ancy* 
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ranum, a relic of the time of Augustus, containing 
rules for the administration of the Government ; frag- 
noents of the Fasti CapitoHni* and a host of other 
inscriptions of the time of the Empire. Lastly, we 
possess a great number of inscriptions on gold, silver, 
and copper coins, which are often of great historical 
importance. 

§19. Codices. 

. 386. The writings of the ancients have reached us 
in the form of codices. Although the number of these 
is very considerable, they have, in most cases, been so 
mutilated through the carelessness and ignorance of 
the earlier librarii, and the monkish writing of the 
middle ages, as well as by the intermixture of glosses 
with the text, as to require the most careful examina- 
tion and collation, in order to arrive at the meaning of 
the author. In some cases, indeed, we must content 
ourselves with a probable conjecture, and in others, 

g've up all hope of discovering the true reading. Very 
w codices go back so far as the sixth century of the 
Christian era. 387. The more ancient may be gene- 
rally recognized by the letters, which are larger, and 
similar in form to those of the inscriptions and on 
coins. The more modern are known by the smaller 
character, by the division of the sentences by means 
of puncta and kommata, by the contraction of the 
diphthongs, &c. In the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
manuscript is more elegant ; but after that period, the 
letters are clumsily formed, and the abbreviations more 
numerous. Amongst the oldest codices are a codex 
MediceiLS and a codex Vaticanus of Virgil, a Vatican 
codex of Terence, and a Florentine one of the Pandects. 

* The Fasti are either CaUndares or Magi8tratuum. To the FasU 
Calendares belong the Fasti Pranestini, published in the reign of Au- 
gustus, fragments of which have been discovered. Of the Fasti Magis- 
tratuum, we may mention the Fasti Capitolini, of which some fragments 
are also extant. Tiey consist of Fasti Consulares, lists of the chief 
magistrates, and Triumpkales, lists of generals who had been honoored 
with trinn^hs. 
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1. Why must the descriptions of the Roman historian* be used with 
caution? Why cannot the Greek historians and the oraun be entirely 
trusted? 

4. To what was the empire of Rome at first limited *? When did it 
extend its power over the whole of Italy 1 At the dissolution of the re- 
public, how was the Roman territory bounded? In the time of the 
republic, on what was the actual participation of Roman citizens in the 
affairs of government dependent ? 

5. What was the situation of Rome ? On what hill was it founded ? 
Who is said to have surrounded all the seven hills with a wall ? Give 
their names. Who fortified the city again ? What hills did he include 1 
Explain pomcerium. Into what tribes did Servius TuUius divide the dty ? 
To what was this number increased by Augustus ? 6. Give the original 
character of Rome as to beauty and architectural decorations ; its charac- 
ter after its destruction by the Gauls ; in and after the time of Augustus ; 
and after the conflagration in Nero's reign. 

7. Name the most remarkable porta and pontes. Name the most 
remarkable vitB. To what city did the via Appia lead ? Account for iti 
name. How were distances marked upon it ? Over what bridge was 
the via Flaminia carried, and to what country did it lead ? Where was 
the forum JRomanum situated ? Describe the situation of the Campus 
Martins, and for what purpose it was used. Name some principal tem- 
ples; some theatres, amphitheatres, and circuses. Of which of these 
edifices do there still remain some ruins ? 

8. When Rome was founded, what people dwelt between the right 
bank of the Tiber and the Rhsetian Alps ? Who were settled between 
the left bank and the Mare Superum ? who lower down ? Who dwelt to 
the south of the Tiber ? What colonies were there at the lowest ex- 
tremity of Italy ? Who settled on the Tiber ? By whom, when, and 
where is the city of Rome said to have been founded ? 9. State what is 
known of the early position of Rome with respect to its powers and its 
relation to the surrounding tribes. How did it rapidly acquire internal 
strength, and an increased population ? 1 0. At an early period, into what 
tribes do we find the Roman people divided ? Were these tribes probably 
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of the same aloek or nott Which seems to have been the last tha 
joined the other two ? Who were probably the first patrieii ? In wha» 
relation to them did the elientet probably stand? 11. Distinguish the 
plebeii fiom these. From what offices and privileges were the clientes 
and plebeii excluded 1 By what supposition with regard to the origin of 
each, may yre best acconnt for the relative positions of the pairiciana and 
pleheianM? 

12. Were the Roman kings hereditary or elective t Was their power 
absolote or limited \ What were their principal functions 1 Who shared 
their power? 13. What traits do we discover, even in the period of the 
Kings, of that peculiar character, which was always home by the Roman 
people ? What kings showed a disposition to settle the mutual relations 
of citizens by laws and established regulations ? Which of them mani- 
fested respect for property, and a political regard to a pecuniary qualifica- 
tion % which a reverence for religion 1 which a taste for handsome and 
durable public buildings? 14. What was the most important of all the 
political changes under the Kings ? What burdens were laid upon the 
rich? by what privileges were these burdens compensated ? 

15. When was the monarchy exchanged for a republican constitution 
under the two Consuls? Was tlus a total change in the form of the con- 
stitution? What bodies now became more and more influential? From 
what causes? 16. What troubles and contests gradually developed the 
constitution of Rome ? What was the most important step towards ob- 
taining independence for the Plebeians? 17. To what was the original 
power of the Tribunes confined ? What power did they soon acquire ? 
on what occasion? What was the law of Volero Publilius? 18. In 
what Comiiia did the Patricians still exert great influence? In the 
Comitia eenturiata themselves, how was the mfluence of the Patricians 
exerted ? 

19. Afler what event did the popular power assume a more decided 
form ? Why was the Decemvirate created ? 20. What power had the 
Comitia eenturiata possessed ? By what Comitia was this power now 
claimed ? What was the lex Valeria Horatia ? when passed ? What 
did the lex Canuleja authorize? 21. What led to the establishment of 
three Tribuni mUitum consulari potestate ? Were Plebeians eligible to 
the military tribunate ? What other new office was created ? Was it 
exclusively patrician or not ? What alterations of sovereign power now 
occurred ? Were the Tribuni militum often Plebeiane ? 

■ 22. By what law were Plebeians rendered eligible to one of the two 
Consulships? What new offices were created? Were they, eitAer or 
both, exclusively Patrician ? After what year do we hear no more of 
two patrician Consuls ? What offices were by degrees thrown open to 
the Plebeians ? By what law were the priesthoods opened to the people ? 
When ? 22, 23. From the passing of what law must we date the disso- 
lution of the Patrician order as a political body ? What Comitia still 
retained their power ? which of them lost theirs ? On what was the new 
nobility founded, afler the admiasion of Plebeians to all offices? 24. 
How did this nobility render itself more exclusive ? What circumstance 
connected with the jEdileship (which, as the lowest magistracy, was the 
necessary ^r»f step to all the rest) excluded many from the great offices 
of state ? How did this tend to aggrandize the nobility ? Till what 
•vent did the government go on steadily and quietly on the whole ? What 
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legisUUive, vid rnhax jitdieial power did the people then poflwn ? What 
authority belonged to the Senate ? From what body were the judieea 
■elected ? What wars made great exertions necessary ? What was ths 
general re$ult of these exertions 1 

25. When did a certain degree of laxity begin to manifest itself both 
in public and private life ? What was now added to the lust of conquest t 
AVhat principle gradually disappeared 1 What yiolenf struggle now took 
place 1 What was manifested in this straggle 1 26. By whom were the 
Senate and nobles in part supported 7 Who were the Equitet or Knightt ? 
How did thfj acquire great wealth? By what oppre9ti.De character was 
their consenative tendency counterbalanced? How was the number of 
discontented citizens increased 1 27. What was the immediate, what the 
ultimate efSsct of the laws passed by the Gracchi ? When did Tib. 
Gracchus die 1 When Caius 1 What were the provisions of the lex 
agraria 7 When were the moral corruption and gross venality of the 
nobility displayed in the strongest light 1 What important defeat did the 
nobility then suifer 1 

28. When did the Social war break out? What right did the Latin 
and Italian people now extort ? Of what evils was the admission of this 
crowd of citizens productive ? Describe its general effect. 29. What re- 
action in favour of the nobles was brought about ? In what respect did 
Sulla's example prove a bad precedent ? When did the people recover 
their rights ? did they also recover the power of exerting them effectu- 
ally? Who acquired an overwhelming influence? 30. Who finally 
appropriated to himself a perpetual Dictatorship ? Did any true republi- 
can spirit still exist? What new combination was now formed? In 
what did it end ? Under what title did Octavianue concentrate all power 
in his own person ? Did he allow the republican forme to remain ? 
31. Were these forms still retained under the succeeding Emperors? 
What innovations and changes destroyed even the shadow of Roman 
fipeedom ? 

32. How were the freemen divided ? 

33. What two meanings' does the word civitae possess? Did Rome 
ever consider herself as one of the Latin states ? What were peregrint 
originally called ? What entire class of citizens were excluded from the 
most important rights ? 

34. What responsibilities were common to all citizens ? Name the 
most important civil privileges in public life. Explain jus suffragii and 
jus honorum. Mention some enactments by which the person of the 
Koman citizen was also protected. 35. In its relation to private rights, 
how may civitas be considered ? Explain connubivm and commercium 
When were Roman citizens entirely exempted from the payment of 
taxes ? Of what was every Roman citizen obliged to be a member ? 
Where must his name be enrolled ? By what term are the aggregate 
rights of a Roman citizen expressed ? 

36. How were the inhabitants of a conquered territory treated in the 
earliest times ? What was the nature of civitas sine suffragio ? When 
was the lex Julia passed ? What rights did it confer on tne Latin and 
Italian tribes ? To what country did J. Cssar grant the civitas ? On 
whom did Caracalla bestow it ? 

37. In what way was the privilege of citizenship acquired ? How was 
it lost ? Explain deminutio capitis. Mention its various kinds or degrees. 
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S8. What diviaioii of the eitiseiis was madi more peimaneut than 
ibat of the Cwri^ ? What distinction waa afterwards introduced ? What 
new mrdo appeared 1 Mention aome other distinctions. 

39. Into how many tribes did Romulus divide the people t Name 
them. What does this claoification seem to indicate? With what 
political measmcs do the onion of these tribes, and their extension by L. 
l^rqniniaa Priacos, stand in close connexion t How were the three tribuM 
divided 1 Who was the chief officer of each airy ? What was the most 
ancient political assembly T WheA did the whole institution of the Cwriea 
lose its importance ? . 

" 40. Who is said to have established the relation of Patroni and CIt- ' 
tntet ? What duties did the Patron owe to the Client 7 what the CUeni 
to the Patron? What might neither do to the other? Was the con- 
nexion between Patron and Client hereditary 1 la the tenn Client By- 
nonymons with Plebeian ? What was probably the origin of the relation 
between Patroni and Clienteo ? 41. What change afterwards took place 
in the eUentila ? What were then the duties of the Client? Give an 
instance of a national clientila. What connexion existed between 
emancipated slaves and their former masters ? 

43. What do livy and Dionydos inform us respecting the Patricians ? 
What is a more probable opinion ? How were the original citi2ens with 
ftill rights divided ? On this supposition what would die Senate seem to 
be? Of what would its augmentation be a natural consequence? 
43. Was connubium permitted between the PatricianB and Plebeians ? 
What exclusive privileges did they enjoy? From what time were the 
Plebeiant allowed to take part in the comitia ? Were they ever admitted 
JO equal rights with the Patricians? How did the Patrician families 
gradually become extinct ? In the time of the Emperors, how^ were they 
.*^placed ? 

44. To whom is the division into classes and centuries ascribed? 
What was his object ? What advantage had the rich in the division of 
elaoeee ? Who voted first ? What was the qualification of the first 
eloM ? how many centuries did it contain ? What centuries of handi- 
craftsmen were also attached to it? 45, 46. Give the qualifications and 
number of centuries of the second, third, fourth, and fifth classes. Where 
were the accenei, comicinee, and tubictnes placed? Where were the 
still poorer placed? From what were they generally exempt? Who 
broke through this exemption ? Give their names and number of centa- 
ries. How was each class divided ? 

47. How did Servius Tullius divide the city? How the country? 
What change was afterwards introduced ? After the expulsion of the 
Kings, how many tribes were there at first ? To what was the number 
gradually augmented ? Is it known when or how ? For what body in 
the state was the division into tribes especially important? Why? 
Which were the most respectable tribes? 48. Name and give the num- 
ber and character of the trib'us urbants ? What change did the Censor 
Q. Fabius Maximus RuUianus, and, subsequently Tib. Sempronius, the 
fether of the Gracchi, efiect with respect to the tribus rustics and 
urban A? When did this division into tribes lose its importance ? 

49. When did the word pUbs begin to change its meaning? Wha 
was its new meaning ? How were the higher ranks then denoted ? 

50. What does Livy inform us with respect to the patres 7 When 
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And by how many wm their number increased t Who were admitted 
into the Senate by Tnllus HoetiliuB? Explain patrea minorvm gentium. 
In the phrase patrea et conacripti (for whifth patrea conaeripti was after- 
wards used), explain the meaning of et conaeripti. Give the honorary 
terms by which the Senate was nsoally spoken of. Is the assertion that 
Solla increased the number to six huidred capable of proof? What lynit 
did its number probably not exceed? (see note 5.) 51. What weie the 
qoalifications for admission into the Senate ? Prove that even at an early 
period the qualification nAist' have 'been considerahle. 52. By whom 
were the Senators chosen ? What was in later times a qualification for 
admission into the Senate ? Explain tetaa qu<Mtoria. From what order 
wf re the Senators at first chosen exclusively ? - When do we hear of ple- 
beian Senators ? When did this become common ? Which was the loweat 
of the great magistracies 7 Name the insignia of the Senators. 

53. What was the ordo equeater at its first institution 1 Explain the 
celerea whom Romulus appointed. Which of the Kings is said to have 
enlarged the centuries of the Knights 1 By whom was their number 
doubled ? What addition did Servius Tullius make 1 Where did they 
vote 1 Explain equtta publicua and <es equeatre. 54 At a later period 
how did the equeatrian order acquire political importance? How did 
many of the Knights acquire large fortunes? In later times what was 
the eenaua equeater, and who then became eqvitea ? What Knights did 
not vote in the ceniuria equiium ? State the insignia of the Knights. 
What were their epithets of honour ? Explain the phrases vivere anguato 
elavo contentum, and aedere in quatuordecim. (see note 1.) 

55. As the difference between Patricians and Plebeians disappeared, 
what new classification arose ? Who were considered nobUea ? 56, 57. 
What limited, in practice, the numbers of the nobilitaa ? Explain the term 
hominea novi. Name some hominea novi who obtained the highest ho- 
noura. What was the only privilege of the nobility ? Explain imaginea. 
What were the terms for the conservative party, and the movement 
party? 

58. On what was the exercise of the most important political rights 
always- dependent ? With regard to actual participation in the afi&irs of 
government, what distinction of the citizens must we recognize ? 

59. Explain civitaa aine at^fragio and ager publicua. What became 
of the ager publicua ? How was a conquered territory secured ? What 
was virtually the condition of the coloni ? What did they retain ? What 
did this arrangement often produce ? 60. What is the difference between 
coloniiB dvium and colonia Latina ? When was the establishment of 
any colonic civium suspended? When revived? At a later period 
to what country were colonitB civium sent ? Under the Gracchi with 
what object were colonitB civium sent out ? JVTien and 10 Ay were military 
colonies established ? 61. Describe the sending out ofcoloniea. 

62. Explain the term and the constitution of municipia. Did all the 
municipia possess the auffragium? When were all the Italian towns 
made municipia cum avjfragio? When were there also munidpia'm. 
the provinces ? 

63. Explain the prmfecturtB. Give an instance of 4 prafectura. 
By whom were the prafectune governed ? Did they ever obtain tha 
avffragia ? 

64. Explain ingenui and libertini. 
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65. Eiplain tbe difl e i en t eooditum of eonqoered tribes in the eulm 
and later timet. Explain the teim peregrhd. What was the cooditien 
of thoae peregrini who were also aocti ? How was their relation to the 
•ute generally defined ? What did their condition finally become ? What 
were the principal allied sutes which retained their own form of gorem- 
ment ? 66. What was the condition of other peregrini ? What were 
they called t Did the peregrini possess the jue euJragU and henerum ? 
To what were they liable 1 What private rights did they not po oncss 1 
What restriction on the judicial rights of peregrhd existed in the older 
times 1 When was it removed ? Mention some legielatiTe enactments 
against the peregrini. 

67. Among the eoeii, who were the most remariLsUe ? How is the 
pecoliarity of Uieir relation to the Roman state expressed 1 When and 
by whom was Alba taken 1 What became of its inhabitants 7 In whose 
reign did Rome become the head of the Latin confederation? Were the 
wars between Rome and the Latine renewed ? how long were they con- 
tinned 9 Did they obtain equal rights 1 Who were also admitted into 
this confederation 1 68. When was the whole of Latinm brought nnder 
the Roman yoke? What was the condition of the Latinit Was 
their connexion with Rome dififerent fix>m that of the other eoeii ? Under 
what circnmstances might they be admitted to the freedom of the city ? 
For what purpose did the Romans frequently employ the Latin people ? 
69. When were the Latins and their colonies admitted to the freedom of 
the city 1 What cities soon afterwards receiyed the privileges which the 
Jsatini had before possessed ? When was this arrangement extended to 
the provinces? From the time of Tiberius, by what name were such 
Ubertini expressed, as had the commercium but not the conmthium 7 
Might they be admitted to the full privileges of citizendiip ? Was the 
constitution isi the Italian other socii essentially different from that of die 
Latins ? What was the jue Italieum 1 What its principal effects ? 

70. How were slaves looked upon ? What power had masters over 
their slaves? Explain ergasttUum, in pietrinum dart, (see note 3.) 71. 
Explain demeneum, peetuium, vendi eub eorond, de lapide emptum esse, 
(see note 4.) What misdeeds or mi^ortunes rendered a citizen liable to 
be punished by enslavement ? Who were the mangonee 7 

72. In what three ways was emancipation effected ? Eb^plain manu- 
mission per vindiciam. (see note 6.) What more simple forms of manu- 
mission were afterwards employed ? On what did the Lex ^lia Seniia 
make the right of manumission dependent? 73. Distinguish between 
libertinue and l^erttu. What name did the emancipated slave take ? 
What if he died inteetate 7 Did he enjoy all the public rights of a free- 
bom citizen ? From what tribes was he excluded ? from what honours 
and offices ? Was the same regulation observed with regard to the fil& 
libertinorum ? 

74. In the best day- of the Republic how was political power divided ? 
What belonged to the people ? State the powers of the people. 75. To 
what body did the executive authority, strictly so called, with its over- 
whelming influence, belong ? By whom were the officers of state chosen ? 

76. Explain comiiium (sing.) Explain concio (or contio). (see note 
7.) How many Comitia were there ? To what form of constitution did 
the curiata belong ? Whom did the centuriata comprehend ? To whom 
did the tributa belong exclusively, or, in a great measure ? When did 
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iie Comitia beeome mrbulent and cornipt? Explain IKvi$on9, mier^ 
pretet^ seifueatres. (see note 8.) When did they lose all their import* 
ance 1 When were they entirely soppreased ? 

77. Explain diet comitialet. What previona noticed were neceaBaryt 
On what days could comitia nerer be held ? Explain the term proJUeri. 
78. Within what space of time most the bnainess of the Comitia be 
transaeted ? What caused the proceedings to be adjourned 7 Explain 
fiunrhus eomitialis, (see note 9.) Explain §ervare de ealo. Explain tbe 
irequent occurrence in Consular edicts of *' Ne quis magittrahu minor 
4e cmlo $erva99e velit" 

79. Where were the Comitia emriata held? When did they gradually 
lose their importance 1 What purpose did they thenceforth serve ? hk 
later times did the Curies ever assemble 1 Explain Comitia ealata. 

80. Where were the Comitia centuriata held ? By whom 1 What 
business was done in the Comitia centuriata ? When did capital offisncea 
cease to be tried in the Comitia centuriata ? 

81. How long before the day of meeting was the subject for di8ea8Sio& 
published 1 How was this interval employed 1 Explain ouadire, di^ 
ouadere legem. On the day of meeting, what preliminary observanceb 
were practised 1 Where were the Comitia generally held 1 How were 
they opened ? 82. Explain interctdere. If no objection were made on 
the part of the Tribunes, and no religious obstacle existed, in what form 
did ^e presiding magistrate put the vote 1 What was the term for put' 
ting the vote 7 Who voted first 1 Did the voting usually go through 
all the classes 1 Was the great preponderance of the rich ever dimi- 
nished ? What division of the people was then allowed its influence ? 
Ex]Hain centuria prarogativa, 83. How were the votes given ? Explain 
Uti rogas, and Antiquo ? Explain ponteSt ovile. Explain the mann^ 
of voting. How was the law adopted by the assembly registered ? 

84. What were the regulations common to both sorts of Comitia % 
Gould the decision of the Augurs reverse a resolution formally adopted by 
the Comitia ? (see note 5.) How were their resolutions confirmed in the 
earlier times 1 Explain auetoritas patrum. What did the lex FuJtlUia 
provide ? 

85. Did the regulations mentioned in the preceding paragraph apply 
to the Comitia trihuta 7 Where were these held ? When were Comitia 
tributa first introduced ? By what laws were they legally established t 
What judicial authority did they exercise until the laws of the Twelve 
Tables 1 What magistrates were chosen at these Comitia ? After the 
lex Domitia, what change was made in the election to the priesthood ? 
86. When did the legislative power of these Comitia become great 1 
What powers belonged exclusively to these Comitia % By whom were 
they generally held ? Could they be prorogued by the obnvntiatio 7 Who 
seem to have absented themselves from the Comitia tributa 7 Was legis- 
lative power ever withdrawn from them? by whom restored? 

87. What was the province of the Senate 1 In extraordinary emer- 
gencies, in what form did the Senate call on the magistrates to act as 
circumstances might require ? When did the Senate lose its real power? 
How long did it continue to exercise some legislative and administrative 
authority ? 

88. By whom was the Senate convoked in early times ? Where did 
it generally assemble ? Where might it be held ? Mention sonre ttniplo$ 

17 
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In whksh the Senate was often held. What is the phrase for giving am 
mudienee to an ambassador? What terms denoted regular and eztraor- 
dinary meetings? Between what honrs were the meetings of the Senate 
iield 1 89. Explain referre ad tenatum, rogare fententias, 9ententia9 di- 
€€re, verba tetUentiam dieere, verba aseeniiri. In the eaclier and later times 
(lespectively) who were first called on ? who next ? Explain egredi rela- 
iknem. What is ^e phrase for apeaJang againat time ? 90. What was 
the actoal voting called ? Explain the request divide sententiam. What 
was a decree of the Senate called ? Where were such decrees kept, and 
nnder whose custody ? What was necessary to make a decree of the 
Senate yalid ? How might those who absented themselves without rea- 
sonable cause, or grossly violated standing orders, be punished ? What 
power had the Tribunes over the decrees of the Senate ? Distinguish 
between SenatHa auetoritae and Senate eonsultum. 

91. What does magistratus signify ? (see note 7.) In ancient times, 
who possessed the supreme executive and judicial authority ? What royal 
privilege was afterwards intrusted to the Rex eacriJiciUue 7 How were 
Kings supported? What was a part of the royal demesne? What 
magistrate succeeded the King ? 92. What magistrates were afterwards 
appointed ? When first ? Explain prorogare imperiumy or provinciam. 
From what practice did the appointment of Proconsuls and Propraetors 
arise ? 93. Who united all the powers of the state in his own person ? 
In the time of the Emperors, did the great officers retain their names and 
outward distinctions? What new magistrates were then appointed? 
What powers did the Prafectua Urhi, Prafectna Pratorio, and Pr^" 
fecttu AnnoiuB (respectively) possess ? 94. From whose times was an 
entirely new organization of the government and public offices intro- 
duced ? How were the great state officers then designated ? 

95. Who were the ordinary magistrates? What magistracies were 
extraordinary ? What ordinary magistrates enjoyed nobilitae or official 
rank ? 96. If we compare the Roman magistracy with that of more 
modern states, what striking difierence do we perceive ? 97. When did 
the administration of the provinces become extremely lucrative ? What 
diflbrence was there between the ancient and most modern magistracies, 
as to their time of office ? What office was held for more than a year? 
hr how long woe it held ? Mention a third distinction with regard td 
the qualifications of magistrates. 98. In matte^ of great importance 
who acted as a consilium to the Consuls ? to the provincial officers ? to 
the general ? 

99. Till whose time did the people choose their own magistrates ? 
What qualification was at first necessary ? What offices could not be 
held by Patricians ? If a Patrician desired to fill one of these officea, 
what was necessary ? In what order were the great magistracies sought 
for and held ? What was originally a necessary qualification for office ? 
What afterwards ? Give the ages required in candidates for the Quaes- 
torship, ^dileship, Prsetorship, Consulship. Explain Consul sua anno. 
100. Explain the term candidaii. Explain nomen projiteri, amhire, am- 
litus, prensare. In the early times, when did the magistrates generally 
enter on their office ? With what exception ? When were the elected 
magistrates termed designati? What were the forms of their invest- 
ment ? 101. What restrictions were there as to ihe number of offices a 
person could hold, or the frequency with which he toight hold them ? 
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Were any of these regnlatioiu ever relaxed 7 How old was Seipio Afii- 
canns minor when he was chosen Consul the fiist time ? Mention some 
other remarkable elections to the high officea 

102. What is the general term for magisterial authority? What 
rights did the Roman magistrates possess within their own jurisdiction 1 
What magistrates had not the right of taking the auspices ] Which of 
the high magistrates could not call the Senate together ? Which of the 
inferior magistrates could assemble the Senate 1 How could the magis- 
trates enforce their authority? 103. Explain voeatio and prehenmo, and 
state what magistrates possessed these powers. Is it certain that a magis- 
trate could not be cited before a tribunal during the continuance of his 
office ? In Catiline's conspiracy, what step was Lentulus compelled to 
take previously to his trial ? If the auspices had not been correctly taken, 
what might a magistrate do ? Explain imperium. 104. How was the 
imperium committed to magistrates ? By whom could it not be exer- 
cised ? If a pro-magistrate who enjoyed the imperium in one of the 
provinces desired to have a triumph at Rome, what was requisite? 
What security existed against malversation in office ? What were the 
insignia of the higher magistrates ? What was the Sella eurulis ? (see 
note 3.) What rank did the ex-magistrates enjoy ? Give their names. 

105. What seems to have been the original name of the Consuls? 
Over what magistrates could the Consuls not exercise authority? What 
was named from the Consuls ? State generally the power of the Consuls. 
When did they cease to administer justice in ordinary cases ? In time of 
war, what power did they exercise ? If there were only one war, who 
usually commanded the armies ? If there were more than one, how was 
it settled which Consul should command each army 7 Explain comparatio. 
Explain prorogare imperium. 106. In the latter days of the Republic, 
when did the Consuls command the army ? Explain Consul mbrogatua, 
BUffectus. What was the distinctive mark of the consular dignity? 
When had each Consul the faeces 7 Explain the term Consul Major. 
(see note 4) When did the Consulship lose its importance ? After the 
partition of the empire, was the number of the consuls doubled ? What 
wtu done ? What was the last occasion on which a private individual 
filled the office of Consul? 107. How often was the succession of Con- 
suls interrupted ? What was the first interruption ? For what purpose ? 
What was the second interruption ? Account for it. What magistrates 
were created ? Who were eligible to the office ? How long did the 
Trihuni Miliium coneulari poteataie last ? What law provided that one 
of the Consuls should be chosen from the Plebeians? What was the 
number of the Tribuni Militum conaulari poteataie ? 

108. How must the Praetorship be viewed ? When did the Prastor- 
ship become a separate magistracy ? Show how closely this magistracy 
resembled the Consulship. Was the PrsBtorship ever filled by Consularee ? 
109. What was the especial province of the Praetor? Explain the mean- 
ing o£ the Prator^e Edict. Explain judiccs dare. In appointing to the 
Pratorekip, was regard had to the legal knowledge of the candidate ? 
Of what games had the Pnetor the management ? Explain Prastnr ur- 
banue, and Prator peregrinue. When did this division of the Prator- 
ship begin? When were the duties of both offices discharged by the 
Prator urbanus? 110. When was the number of Praetors raised to 
fen* ? when to six ? When the quastiones perpet^^9 (182) were intr^r 
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dKieed» when did the Praetors go to their proyinces t (An*. Not t3I qfief 
dieir fear of office ; they then commanded in the provinces as Propr^t- 
tort.) Were the^Wices qu^Hionia magistrates? In what period were 
soch judges appointed 7 (see note 7.) What was at last their number t 
Under the Emperors, to what was this office restricted^ Had the Praetor 
any lietora 7 

111. By the constitution of Senrios Tuliios, how often was the 
■Dpreme magistrate required to hold a muster of the citizens 7 iox -whaX 
purposes ? When and why were the two Censors created 7 How long 
did they continue in office? What prevented the census from being 
always held within the time appointed by law 7 What did the Genaor 
not poss ess 7 What rights did he not possess 7 In later times, by whom 
was this office filled exclusively? 112. Where was the quinquennial 
census held 7 Explain the term ineengus. What was each citizen obliged 
to do 7 Of what was he not obliged to render an account 7 Were debts 
taken into the account? Was any tax then imposed? 113. Explain 
eensttra morum. What penalty might the Censor inflict 7 What was 
the proper term to denote this 7 on whom was it usually inflicted 7 How 
did the Censor punish a Senator ? a Knight 7 Explain irihu moveri, 
and in C^aritum tabulat referri. Explain ararium facer e. 114. When 
were all the citizens no longer personally enrolled at Rome 7 Might one 
Censor reverse the judgments of the other 7 Might the Censors of the 
following lustrum remove the ignominia inflicted by their predecessors 7 
Explain the term lustrum, (see note 3). If one of them died, what was 
his colleague obliged to do 7 115. What was an especial branch of the 
Censor's duty? Explain the term publicani. When did the Censors 
cease to be elected by the people 7 Under the Emperors, who sometimes 
discharged the office 7 

116. When were the two Plebeian ^diles first created 7 When were 
two Curule ^dileships added 7 For what purpose 7 Were they held by 
Patricians or Plebeians 7 What were the duties of the .£diles7 117. 
Was the difference between the Plebeian and Curule ^diles an im- 
portant one 7 What insignia might the Curule ^diles bear 7 When 
and how did the office of iEdile become very expensive 7 What games 
were superintended by the iEdiles 7 What .Sdiles did Caesar add 7 

118. Is the origin of the Qusestorship known 7 By whom were the 
Quowtors chosen at first 7 When did this arrangement cease, and who 
then elected them 7 Was the office originally patrician or plebeian 7 
Which of the Quastors accompanied the Consuls in their campaigns ? 
How many Queestors were there originally 7 When and why were four 
more Quaestors appointed 7 What was the greatest number of Quaestors 
afterwards? 119. What were the duties of the city Quaestors 7 What 
of the provincial Quaestors 7 How were their provinces assigned to them 
at a later period 7 To what was the Quaestorship the first step 7 What 
right did it give its holder 7 What body was latterly in a great measure 
filled up fi'om the Quaestors 7 Did the ofifice continue under the empire 7 
120. Who were the Tribuni ararii 7 When had this office disappeared 7 
Was the name ever revived 7 was the office the same 7 

121. On what occasion was the Tribuneship of the People created? 
How was the person of the Tribune protected 7 What was the number 
of the Tribunes at first 7 What afterwards? From whom were they 
ebosen 7 Had the Tribunes any right of co-optation, t. e. of filling up 
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vacancies in their own body 7 Were they magistrates t What was their 
single duty? Explain iniereewio. 122. What powers did they soon 
arrogate to themselves 7 When the distinction between Patricians and 
Plebeians lost its political importance, what was the object of the inter- 
eessio? How was this iniereesno sometimes enforced? What right 
had the Tribones with reference to the Senate? Conld one Tribmie 
nol ify the decisions of the rest by his intercetaio 7 What means were 
there of rendering the mtercetno of the Tribunes inoperetiye 1 123. 
What did Tiberias Gracchus yenture to propose to the people ? How 
far from the city did a Tribune's authority extend 1 How was a Tribune's 
absence from Rome restricted ? Who were disqualified for the Tribunate 1 
When did great abuses in the intercessio begin to occur ? How did Sulla 
curtail the powers of the Tribunate 1 When were these restrictions re- 
moyed ? Under Augustus, who received the Tribunieia potestas ? Who 
bore this office under the succeeding Emperors 1 

124. Who were the Triumviri capitalet 7 Explain the lerm or title 
Triumviri monetaUs, or iii Viri AAAFF. Who were the C%*jratore9 
viarum 7 Who were the Decemviri Htibus judicandis 7 What were 
these officers called collectively ? Who were the Triumviri noctumi 7 

125. When was a Dictator chosen for the first time ? On what occa- 
sion 1 Explain dictatorem dicere. For what purposes were Dictators 
appointed % At what Comitia were they originally elected 7 At a later 
period, by whom does the Dictator seem to have been chosen 1 126. Who 
was his assistant or second in command 1 what rank belonged to him 7 
What power did the Dictator originally possess? Was there any except 
Hon to the suspension of the other offices 7 How long did the Dictator- 
ship last 7 Was the office always patrician 7 Was its power ever cir- 
cumscribed 7 At the end of the Republican period, who were invested 
with a perpetual Dictatorship 7 127. On the death of a King, how was 
the interregnum managed 7 In the time of the Republic, when viras this 
practice revived 7 Give an instance of such revival. From whom was 
the Interrex chosen 7 When do we again find Interreges 7 128. Who 
was the Presfectus urbi or Custos urbia 7 For what purpose was such 
an officer retained in the time of the Republic 7 By whom were the 
official duties of the Consul discharged in saoh absences 7 What was the 
office of the Prafeetua urbi under Augustus? 

129. Who were the ScribtB 7 How were they divided 7 How were 
they distributed among the magistrates 7 How were the ScribtB originally 
looked upon 7 how afterwards 7 130. Give the names of the eervanta or 
official attendants on magistrates. 

131. Who were the Prasfecti annontB 7 Give the names of some. 

132. Distinguish between jus publicum and ju» privatum. How was 
jus privatum subdivided 7 

133. To what did the jus civile owe its origin 7 How was the jus 
civile augmented? By whom were laws drawn up? By whom ap- 
proved 7 Explain jus honorarium. What did the Prator urbanus do 
when he entered on his office ? 134. How long did the Praetor's Edict 
continue in force 7 Was the eflect of the PrsBtor's Edict quite lost on his 
quitting office 7 How must we look on the Prstorial edicts ? Explain 
the terms res judicata, responsa. In the time of the Emperors, what 
official jurists were publicly appointed 7 

135. From the time of Augustus, what superseded the edicts of the 
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PnBtorat What collections of ro3ral ordinances were made? 136. Ex 
plain Codex, DigetUe, or Pandecta, Institutiones, What was the Code^ 
RepeiitiB PrdtUctioms ? What the NwbIUb 7 

137. In both publiea and privata judicia, what is a peculiarity of 
Roman law? Who decided the legal question] who the question of 
fact 1 How fiir did the judieet correspond to our notion of judges ? 
What term denoted the proceedings before the magistrate ? what those 
before the judiees ? Were the magistrate and the judges professed law- 
yers 1 Show that legal knowledge, in the time of the Repablic, was more 
widely diffused than in our day. (see note 5.) 

138. In whose hands was the administration of justice placed at first 1 
In whose at a later period 1 What did the Prsetor settle ? After the pre- 
liminary proceedings [in jure] what did he leave to the decision of the 
judiees ? Who provided that the sentence of the judiees should be car- 
ried into effect 1 What was the collective name for the exercise of the 
Prater's judicial functions ? Elzplain the words do, dico, addioo, as in- 
dicating the Pnetor's functions. Where did he preside 1 With what was 
the PriBtor urbanus occupied 1 139. With what were the other Praetors 
charged 1 In the municipal towns and colonies, how was justice admi- 
nistered 7 In the provinces, who exercised jurisdiction ? In the days of 
the Empire, who was the chief magistrate 7 Who were under him ? 
When did the difference between jtt« and judicium cease I Explain that 
distinction. 

140. To whom did the investigation of the factum, and the judicial 
decision consequent on such investigation belong 1 How and by whom 
were the judiees chosen 1 How were they divided 1 (Into decurise.) 
What were the whole body of judiees termed 1 (Judiees selecti.) Who 
were the Recuperatores ? (From the name one would suppose them to 
be the judges in causes where property or damages were to be recovered, 
cf. 170. The term occurs as strongly opposed to a single judge; from 
which it follows that there were always several Recuperatores.) Who 
were the Arbitri ? (A judge was probably called Arbiter, when he vras 
to determine the cause on principles of equity : an arbitrium was an 
actio bon<B fidei, to be determined ex tequo et bono : nor was a definite 
amount claimed as in a judicium}) Was an Arbiter always appointed 
by the Praetor ? (No : the parties might choose a private Arbiter, who 
was called Arbiter honorarius or disceptaior domesticus.) From whom 
were the judges originally chosen % (From the Senate.) When were 
the judicia given to the Equites 7 (From the time of C. Gracchus.) 
Were they ever (and if so when) restored to the Senate 1 (Yes; in 
Sulla's time.) Was any other change made? (Yes: inB.x. 70, they 
Were divided between the Senators, Knights, and Tribuni ararii.) Who 
were the Tribuni ararii 7 (see note 7.) Did the leges judiciaries which 
enacted these changes in the judicial body, relate to both publico and 
privata judicia 7 (No: probably only to the publico judicia.*) What 
change did Caesar make 1 (He took the judicia fiom the JVibuni ararii.) 
In the municipal towns and provinces, how were the judicial functions 

' Gajus 4, § 105, Recuperatoria et quae sub uno judice, &rC. : § iijrj. 
Si Romae aput recuperatores agamus, vel aput unum judicem, &c. 

* See Diet. Antiqq. p. 532 : so also Walter, and OsenbrUggen in his 
tevlew of this work. 
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diicharged? 141. Of what court do we read besides the court of tiw 
PreetorT What was properly the number of the judges ? Is the* nature 
of the Decemviral court {Decemviri litibtts judicandis) known ? 

142. What were the counsel called *? Were they necesBarily accom- 
plished Jurists? *What did the lex Cinda de donia el muner^nu enact? 
Was any change made at a later period ? Who were the Advocati ? 

143. Of what rank (originally) were the Juriacotuulti or prudenteaT 
Whom did they direct? What were the terms by which their legal 
opinions were denoted? Mention one of the most renowned Jurists, 
When did he flourish ? Mention some other celebrated Jurists. (Ulpia- 
nus, Paulus, Papinianus.) 

144. What was the chief qualification for the enjoyment of civil 
rights ? ' Who alone had the coimubium and commercium ? Who wers 
excluded firom a participation in these privileges? What was another 
qualification for the full exercise of civil rights ? What was necessary 
before any citizen could engage in any legal process ? Were any regu* 
lations afterwards adopted for the benefit of minors ? 

145. How are private rights divided by Jurists ? Distinguish between 
po8se8sio and dominium. How was dominium subdivided ? What were 
reg mancipi ? Was the acquisition of ownership accompanied by legal 
forms ? Explain mancipatio. What is the contrary term to re» man- 
cipi ? (see note 9.) 146. In what ceremonies besides those relating to the 
acquisition of property, did a mancipatio take place ? What was a simi- 
lar legal process called ? Explain in jure cessio. Explain usucapio. 
What period established prescription for immoveable property ? What 
for other property ? Were the regulations respecting prescription after- 
wards altered ? 

147. Define ohligatio. According to the Roman Jurists, to what did 
all obligatory rights owe their origin ? Between whom alone could con- 
tracts be entered, by the old strict Roman law ? At a later period who 
also could enter into contracts ? 148. Name the principal forms for con- 
tracts. Explain nexus. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, what was 
the condition of debtors who bound themselves by nexus ? What law 
exempted the person of the debtor from imprisonment in chains? When 
was it passed ? Was it always observed ? Explain stipulaiio. To what 
had written contracts especial reference ? 149. Explain nomina facere 
(acriberey perscribere.) ' How were payments frequently made ? How 
we/e obligations incurred in the provinces ? 

150. To what crimes did obligations ex delictis extend? Explain 
furtum manifestum. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, how might 
a thief taken in the act be punished ? By the prsetorian law, what was 
enjoined in cases of furtum manifestum ? What in cases of furtum nee 
manifestum ? What was enforced in cases of actual personal injury, 
injuria, unless the matter was settled by compromise? For smaller 
offences of this description, what penalty was inflicted ? By the prsto- 
rian law, what was substituted for the talio? 151. Define damnum. 
How was it atoned for ? When violations of (landed) property became 
common in the Civil War, what penalty was imposed ? 

153. What did a matrimonium justum presuppose on both sides? 
Define connuhium. Name the strict forms of a matrimonium justum. 
Describe confarreatio, coemptio, usus. 153. By what terms was the 
wife's subjection to her husband denoted ? Did the wife ever remain 8ub« 
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ptt to lier frther or goatdiaii, or at her own disposal? When ? IMA 
the strict forms of a matrimonivm become mere or I^m common in later 
times ? E^ain mmtrim9nitan imfuatum. What did a matrimonium in- 
Ju9tum not confer on the children'? on the father 1 

164. Wat bigamy allowed 1 Were there uny (and if so, what) pro- 
kibited degrees ? By what was the marriage umally preceded ? Might 
a betrothal be cancelled 1 Who nsaally gave a dowry to the bride? 
Mi^t the marriage ever be annulled 1 when 1 What are the terras for 
divoree, and to divorce a wife ? Explain repudium. 155. By what form 
were marriages by conferreation (15^) diasolyed ? Did divorces gradaally 
become more or less common ? By whom was the sanctity of marriage 
cnibrced ? When and why was the lex Poppeta passed ? 

156. Explain patriapoieetae. When was the form of adoption called 
orrogatio used ? Where did it take place ? In whose presence ? What 
powers did the father Mpomem over his children ? 157. Coald a son in 
patria poteetate acquire property 1 Was the fiither obliged to discharge 
debts contracted by his children 1 Explain peculium. By what was the 
parental authority forfeited 7 How did adoption differ from arrogation ? 
In whose presence was it concluded 1 by what acts? of what other modea 
of adoption do we read ? 

158. Distinguish between agnatio, eognatio, affinitas, 

159. What was understood by the term gentes in the most ancient 
times? To such a gene, who were attached as subordinate members? 
Who alone claimed the term gene ? When did questions begin to arise 
respecting the right of gentilitae ? 

160. How was the guardianship of minors, or the administration of 
their property settled ? How was an unfaithful guardian punished by the 
Twelve Tables ? How was the guardianship of vidwe settled ? Ex- 
plain turpe judicium tut6l(B. Explain the extent of the term vidms. 
161. What women might manage their own property? When did they 
necessarily require the auctoritas of a guardian ? For whom were euro- 
tores sometimes appointed on the application of the femily ? What was 
their office ? Who appointed a curator for minors 7 

162. By the old strict law, who did and who did mot possess the full 
right of making a will ] Who could not be named as an heir? By the 
lex Voeonia, what class of persons could not make a woman their sole 
heir? Whiit limit was there to the amount d legacies that could be left 
by such persons to women? 163. In the time of Augustus, who were 
excluded from the right of inheritance ? Name and explain the three 
descriptions of will. Which description was retained the longest ? Ex« 
plain A«re« ex asse, hmrts ex dodrante, hteres ex hesse, &.c. 164. When 
was a testifment invalid 1 If a man died intestate, who were his natural 
heirs ? In defeult of such, who inherited ? To whom did the inherit- 
ance of a freedman, who left no natural heirs, fell ? 

165. What provisions of the civil law of inheritance were exceedingly 
ui:\just ? By whiat were these severe clauses afterwards modified ? What 
did the pretorian rule of succession not constitute ? Was the prstorian 
testament in writing ? Against what was it not valid ? Explain bonorum 
possessio contra tahulas. When and by whom was this granted ? Ex* 
plain bonofum possessio secundum tabulae. 

166. Explain the difference between proceedings ta jure, and proceed- 
inpi in judicio. What were the most ancient forms of legal proceai) 
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Who only could ayail themaelTeB of the UgU aetionen ? What did they 
neoesBarlly require ? Explain actor, petitor, rent. What inyolved the 
loes of the soit ] Among the yarioua forma, name the most important, 
and that which was longest retained. 167. In pleas in rem, what wa^ 
often added to the Ugit actio sacramento ? Explain the term vindicia. 
In the case of immoveable property, or of objects which could not h^ 
brought whole into court, how was this form managed 1 

168. What were afterwards introduced instead of the old symbolio 
Ibrms ? What was the general effect of the introdaction of actiones ? 
169. With whom did the choice of the actio rest? What was the con- 
sequence of an erroneous choice 1 Explain plug peiere* If the cause 
was not thus rejected, what formula did the plaintiff receive? 170. 
Name the parti of this formula. Were all these parts found in every 
formula ? What was stated in both the pleadings and the judgment in 
every actio which sought to recover from the defe&dant? 171. Explain 
the term praacriptionea or exceptione$. Give instances of a prascripiio ; 
of an exceptio. To whom did the investigation of the &ct on which the 
exception was founded belong ? 

172. How did the proceedings injure commence ? In ancient times, 
on what was the compulsory force of an in jus voeatio dependent? Ex- 
plain vadimonium. Explain vadimonium promittere, vadari, vadimoni-' 
um nstere, vadimonium deserere. (see note 7.) 173. What was done 
when the magistrate and counsel were instructed by these preliminary 
proceedings concenung the character of the actio which the plaintiff de- 
sired to adopt ? What officer was named in the writ ? Who seems to 
have had the right of proposing the judex ? Explain the form iniquum 
ejero. If several judges were appointed, with what did the proceedings 
injure conclade? (In any action for recovery) what were they called? 

174. Must the proceedings injudicio be concluded in one day? How 
was the case to be proved ? Distinguish between tabula justa, or codices 
accepti et expensi, and adversaria, (see note 9.) What change did the 
process by formula introduce with respect to the plaintiff's personal ap- 
pearance ? Explain and distinguish between cognitores and procuratores. 
At the close of the proceedings, what did the judge do ? By what form 
of words did he decline to pronounce sentence ? 175. Were there any 
means of reversing an unjust sentence ? What means ? By what was 
the operation of the sentence sometimes enforced ? Mention some de- 
scriptions of condemnation which were attended with infamy. What did 
non-appearance occasion? Mention some modes of discouraging un- 
necessary or pettifogging actions. What followed if the sentence were 
not obeyed ? 

176. Explain the interdicia of the ProBtor. 

177. Explain judicia publica. By whom were they originally con- 
ducted? After the expulsion of the Kings, who presided over these 
courts ? How were capital offenders tried ? After the introduction of 
the Tribuneship, what class of offenders were sometimes summoned by 
their Tribunes before the Comitia tributa ? Give instances. 178. Ac- 
cording to the laws of the Twelve Tables, where only might capital 
offences be tried ? What power did the Comitia tributa still retain ? 
When were the quastiones perpetucB introduced ? What causes came 
unaer the qutestiones perpetua ? (i>e repetundis, majestatis, de sica- 
riis et veneficis, de parricidis, peculatHs, ambitHs, de numis adulterinis. 
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de faUig, or teMtamentaiia : de vi puhlied. Diet. Antiqq.) Did diA 
juaex qu€S9twni9 manage the proceedings in jure, or those in judicio ? 
{Bojeten says the proceedings in jure : but this seems incorrect, thns C. 
pro Claent. 54 : juhei lex ea . . . judieem quastionis . . . cum tit ju- 
dieibu9, qui ei obvenerint . . . quarere de veneno, from which it would 
seem that the judex qu^tstianis presided at the trial, as president of a 
body of judges chosen by lot.*) By whom were the qu^Mtiones perpelua 
originally conducted 7 by whom afterwards ? Did the immediate judi- 
cial authority of the people now increaee or decrease ? 179. Had the 
Senate any judicial authority, strictly speaking, over the persons of citi- 
zens? Did the Emperors ii»;<»t the Senate with any judicial authority? 
What officer had also a criminal jurisdiction in the times of the Empire ? 
During the Republic, by whom was the criminal jurisdiction, beyond the 
walls of the city, exercised ? What exception was there to this 1 

180. Who only could appear before the popular tribunala as aceu' 
aatores? How was sentence passed? Who might act as prosecutor 
in the Praetor's court ? When was the office of accuser respectable ? Ex- 
plain the terms divinatio, subscriptores. 181. How did the prosecutor 
commence his proceedings ? Explain delatio nominis, calumnia, recep- 
tio nominis. Whence were the judges selected ? Did their number vary ? 
What number did it usually exceed ? Who had the right of challenge 
against the judices ? How was the trial itself latterly divided ? 182. 
How did the lex Julia limit the principle that in criminal proceedings 
persons might be compelled to bear witness? By what were the qutes- 
tiones of slaves accompanied ? In what causes was it at all events irre- 
gular to torture the slaves of the accused? Explain vestes sordida. 
Was the number of defenders ever limited ? Explain condemnatio, abso* 
lutio, ampliatio. On what were the votes inscribed? How was the 
carrying of the sentence into effect insured ? What means were there of 
protection against unjust sentences ? 

183. What offence's generally formed the subject of criminal proceed- 
ings in the judicia publica ? Explain crimen majestatis, perduellionis, 
repetundarum. What change took place with reference to causes repe- 
tundarum ? When ard where was a governor impeached ? How were 
those who prosecuted s»u;h a magistrate to conviction, rewarded ? Ex- 
plain peculatuSf ambitus, vis^falsum, sacrilegium, plagium. 

184. What were th** punisiiments in the days of the Republic? Was 
corporal punishment ever abolished ? How was death generally inflicted ? 
What were the more ancient modes ? For parricidium, what was the 
punishment ? How were Catiline's accomplices punished ? How was 
the punishment of exile rendered effective ? Whither did banished persons 
usually retire? 185. What were the usual punishments for the more 
grievous offences aga>nst the state ? How were criminals frequently 
punished under the Er>perors ? Explain deportation relegatio. To what 
labour were criminals also condemned ? 

186. What tre^^ do we hear of in very early days of the Republic ? 
How was the negotiation of treaties conducted? What privilege did 

' ' Madvig, in vi essay on the judex quaationis, maintains that this 
officer presided «>ver such qiuestiones perpetum as the Praetors could not 
preside over themselves, and that the number of these qutestiones made il 
neeessarM «hac Bach judices quwstionis should be appointed. 
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Ambassadon «i^oy? On what conditional How were thoae treated 
who miscond icted themselves towards a foreign Ambassador 1 

187. What step was taken when any injury was received from a 
fi>reign nation? What was the eiiect of a declaration of war by the 
Fetiales? 188. Were these rights alwa]rs enforced? By whom wa» 
the conclusion of peace celebrated 1 Explain the term induciiB. Was r 
wponsio concluded by the commanders always ratified by the state t If 
such a tponsio was not ratified, how was the general who concluded it 
treated 1 What more favourable treatment did conquered nations some- 
times experience ? 

189. From what expenses was the Roman Republic exempt ? What 
were tie heaviest charges? When was pay first decreed to the army? 
190. With what duty was the Exchequer charged in seasons of scarcity) 
What regulation, in conjunction with the large amount of private dona- 
tions, attracted a crowd of broken-down or idle {Arsons to Rome ? What 
did a Ux frumentaria of C. Gracchus establish ? (see note 2.) What did 
Clodius introduce ? (note 2.) Did this last long ? (note 2.) 

191. Who or what were maintained by the proceeds of the public 
estates ? What other funds seem to have been applied to the mainte- 
nance of public worship ? How early do we find mention of portoria 
and iributa ? Of what do the tributa seem to have consisted originally? 
When was a property-tax imposed ? After the expulsion of the Kings, 
who seem for a time to have been exempted fi'om these payments ? 

192. What was the standing direct contribution fi-om Roman citi- 
zens ? Was it ever arbitrarily increased by the Censors ? Why ? By 
whom was it collected ? Explain vicesima manumistionum. 

193. Mention some extraordinary sources of revenue. How were 
some conquered states (e. g. the Aurunci, b. c. 502) made to contribute 
to the state revenues ? 

194. What were the standing contributions firom conquered coantries ? 
From what was Italy exempt ? What was an important item of the 
revenue ? When the Romans conquered a country, of what portion of 
it did they take possession ? 195. Where were considerable tracts of this 
ager publicus to be found ? How was the pasture land (saltus) leased 
out ? Explain ecriptura. Who farmed the scr^tura ? In ancient 
times, whom do we find exclusively in occupation (possessio) of the cul- 
tivated land ? What did they pay for it ? Name some other productive 
sources of re^'enue. What became in Italy a state monopoly at a very 
early period ? 

196. Wqs the income of the state collected immediately by govern- 
ment ? What exception was there to this ? How was the collection of 
the state revenues managed ? What was the term for letting the public 
taxes, &c. ? {mctigalia locare). for taking or farming them ? {vectiga^ 
lia redimere). Where, and with what formalities did the bidding take 
place ? When a societas publicanorum took a public tax or other source 
cf revenue, who acted as its representative in making the purchase ? 
197. Explain familia publicanorum. Who were the principal govern- 
ment contractors? Who were disqualified from undertaking any public 
contracts ? 

198. What did the large sums which flowed into the Exchequer from 
foreign conquests, enable 3ie government to dispense with ? When wac 
the property-tax suspended ? What did the lex Thoria determine with 
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IMpwt to the Mer pmHieut? Fiom the yeer b. c. 60, ok what ww til* 
eziateiice of the Roman state in a great meaeare dependent ? 

199. During the RepobUc, by whom were all ai&ire of finance tran» 
leted 1 Who were the principal officers of finance 1 What was die 
pubiic Treasury termed 1 In what building was it inelnded 1 

200. How did Augustus diminish the importance of the <erartiim? Fot 
what benefits to the army and people, did the Emperors compensate by 
new taxes 1 201. From whose reign was the financial administration 
entirely changed 1 In subsequent reigns, by what was the public expen- 
diture considerably increased 1 

903. How were the inhabitants of yanquidied states treated ? If they 
were transferred to the slate, did they become citizens 1 with what t€- 
■triotion or curtailment of rights 1 For the management of their political 
afiaire, what officer was sent out every year from Rome 1 How was 
their local business conducted ? 203. By what time had most of these 
cities acquired the full rights of citizenship ? Explain Latini, Jtalit eocii 
nomenpte Laiinum. What was the condition of these Lalinif Did 
any of them gradually adopt the Roman ciril code 1 

204. When were the seyeral Italian states amalgamated into onr, 
empire 7 What did the allied states and Latin colonies then become t 
What did this confer on their inhabitants 1 In these municipalities, by 
whom were the local business, and questions electing the rights of in- 
dividuals, settled 1 What offices, respectively* did Milo hold in Lann- 
vium, and Cicero's son in Arplnum 1 (see note 5.) Where were im- 
portant criminal proceedings conducted t 205. Did *the Prefectures, of 
which we read even after the Julian law, differ essentially from the mnni- 
eipia 1 By the lex Julia, was Gallia Cisalpina comprehended in Italy ? 
To what otlier province was the right of citizenship soon extended? 
When did the Tranepadani receive the privilege of citizenship 1 Under 
the Emperors, what form did Italy gradually assume 1 

206. Whenever the Romans deared to retain a conquered country as 
the property of the state, what did they do 1 Name the most ancient 
provinces. By whom was the first settlement of the province efi&cted ? 
207. At first, who only were chosen as Govemore ? What change was 
soon afterwards introduced? Was a similar change ever mad^ with 
reference to the Consuls 1 How were the provinces divided ? how as- 
signed 1 What arrangement did a law of the younger Gracchus intro- 
duce with reference to the consular |»-ovince8 ? In Cicero's time, what 
enactment was made with reference to both consular and pratorian pro- 
vinces 1 Did the people ever themselves assign a province to a Governor ? 
Give an instance. 

208. With what was the provincial Governor invested, before his de- 
parture fi-om Rome? With what was he famished? What was his 
position in the province ? By whom was he assisted in the administra- 
tion of his office ? How was the number of his Legates determined ? 
Who chose his Legate and his Quastor ? On what terms did these offi- 
cials live with the Governor ? What was the Preetorian cohort, properly 
so called 1 What was his second cohors Frestmia ? 

209. By the Cornelian law, what was the Governor required to do 
after the expiration of his term of office ? For what purpose were depu- 
tations frequently sent to Rome fi-om the provinces ? Into what did this 
practice scHuetimes degenerate ? What right did the inhabitants of the 
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I eiyoy t On these occanonBi who acted as their patrons and 
hosts 1 210. Explain repetundarum. What did a Ux Servilia promise 
to any provincial who should prosecute a Governor to conviction 1 Waa 
it eaoy for a deputation from the provinces to establish any accusation 
against the Roman aristocracy ? 

^ 211. Was the municipal constitution, retained by the cities, regulated 
in a great measure by Roman laws ? Was it subject to the intei^rence 
and control of the Roman Governor ? What remained unchanged? 
How was the defence of the country provided for? Wh^ did a part of 
the land become 1 What was done with the ager publicua ? Did the 
tributes vary in tliese provinces ? T 3 whom were the public revenues 
fiirmed out? Were the provinces cften oppressed by the Publicans, 
GoYemors> and Negotiatores ? 212. What did the Governors always 
expect ? What were they often bribed to connive at ? Mention some 
of the evils to which the provinces were subjected. 

213. Explain the term conventua. When a conventus was held, who 
presided as judge ? |Ias the term convenitu any other meaning? 214. 
What did the Governor, on assuming office, generally issue ? On what 
was it principally based ? What power had the Governor within the 
limits of his province ? Where were capital offences committed by Ro- 
man citizens tried ? In what cases did the province itself possess juris- 
diction ? 

215. Mention some especial privileges that some of the proyincial 
cities enjoyed irom the beginning. 

216. How did Augustus divide the Provinces? How long did this 
division continue ? By whom were the Senatorial Provinces adminis^ 
tered ? by whom the Imperial ? When was a general code of municipal 
laws formed ? On what was this code founded ? Did there still exist 
any diversity in the privileges enjoyed by different cities ? 217. When 
did all the inhabitants of the Roman Empire receive thr. privilege of 
citizenship ? From the days of Diocletian and Constantine, ;iow was the 
Empire divided 1 What separation of authority then took place ? 

218. In the earliest period of Roman history, did any military 
establishment exist? In the remotest times, of what ncmiber did the 
army consist ? How many centuritB equitum were there ? Who were 
(probably) the celeres mentioned by Livy ? How many celeres. were 
there? 219. Who seems to have increased their number? how much? 
Had the subsequent division of the people by Servius Tullius a military 
or a merely civil character ? In this division, how many centuries of 
equites were there ? Of whom were they composed ? How many classes 
of infantry were there ? How were these classes subdivided ? By whom 
were distinct centuries fonned ? 

220. According to what division was the levy of soldiers long con- 
ducted ? What division was afterwards followed ? From whom were 
the men chosen ? Explain the term junSn-es. What was the term of 
service for the in&ntry ? What for the cavalry ? When did a standing 
army begin to be established? Show that both the legionary and cavalry 
service were esteemed honourable. 221. Who performed no military 
doty, except on extraordinary occasions ? Where did they then serve ? 
Who was the firat who chose soldiers without reference to property ? Did 
this practice ever become universal ? Were Ubertini ever admitted into 
t|ie legions? Towards the end of the Republic, who were exempted 
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from oompalsory milituy service 7 Under the Emperors, of whom dii 
the amiy in a great measoie consist ? 

222, 223. In the early days of the Repablic, how many legions weiB 
usually enrolled every year 1 Did the number of allied troops eyer (in 
any branch) eqaal or exceed the number of Roman troops ? Describe 
the annual levies or conscriptions. Explain the terms taribere exerciium, 
momina dttre^ deleetum hahire, legere milites, militiam detreetare. Who 
were exempted from military service 1 When was the right of exemption 
mtricted ] ^JlhtiX ceremony was necessary to constimte the obligation 
to serve in war t Explain the terms stipendia legitima merire oifacere, 
mi99w, emeriti, evocaii, 

224. When did the Roman legionaries iirst receive pay 1 Who doubts 
the correcmess of this statement 1 (see note 7.) What was the pay of a 
kgionary soldier } What reckoning was always observed in the payment 
of the soldiery? What did a centurion receive? What a cavalry 
soldier? Was any portion kept back? if so, for what? When was the 
state obliged to find all the accoutrements of the^ldicrs? When was 
it usual to grant them greater privileges ? Under the Emperors, what 
was the nature of their pay ? 225. In ancient times, who were appointed 
to the cavalry service ? By an ordinance of Servius Tuliius, what were 
the Knights allowed for the purchase of a horse ? What annually for its 
keep? In later times did they still receive the <bs equestre and the ete 
kordeairvum for the keep of an equus publicus ? What was at length 
substituted for the ae kordearium ? How were the equites who had no 
equua publicua mounted? When did this first occur? When the 
equestrian order was formed, how were the cavalry soldiers levied ? 

226. How were the infentry divided? How was each legio subdi- 
vided ? How was the cavalry corps attached to each legion divided ? 
What was the strength of each legion ? Who formed the chief strength 
of the army ? According to Livy, how were they originally formed ? 
Into how many battalions were they afterwards divided? Name the 
lines with their arms. Who were denominated antepilani? 227. 
What were the chief defensive arms? What were their offensive 
weapons (tela)1 Explain milites levis armatura, velites. How did 
these fight? With what weapons? What other descriptions of light 
troops belonged to the milites levis armaiunB ? Did the arms of the 
cavalry difier essentially from those of the infantry ? Had they too a 
lighter and heavier armament ? What was the usual military costume ? 
Over what was the sagum worn ? What was the paludamentum ? 

228. To whom was the command (imperium) of the army intrusted ? 
Who came next to the commander-in-chief? Who commanded the 
single legions ? Describe the rotation of their command. After the 
year b. c. 363, how were the Tribuni militum chosen ? Who were under 
the Tribuni militum ? 229. How many centurions were there to each 
maniple ? Who was the centurio primi pili, or primus pilus ? What 
was the centurion of lowest rank called ? Who were under the centu- 
rions ? In the provinces, who acted as Commander-in-chief? In extra- 
ordinary emergencies, by whom was the army commanded ? 

230. Who settled the contingent to be frunished by each of lie allies? 
Who chose commanders for these forces? What title did they bear? 
To what legionary officers did they correspond ? How were the allied 
troops employed ? How was the allied in&ntry divided ? hew the ca 
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vmlry ? 331. How was the paif, clothing, and keep of the aUied troops 
defrayed ? In the diBtribntion of rewards, or the division of spoil, did 
these allies eyer receive as large a share as the Roman soldiers ? When 
did the Italian allies begin to serve in the legions t Were their cohorts 
then intermixed with the Roman troops? What were the auxiliary troops 
of foreign nations termed 1 

232. What was the most common order of march 1 What did each 
wldier carry? Exphiin militee in^diti; saretna. For the transport 
oi the tents, forage, and other heavy baggage, what did they employ? 
Distingaish between eigna and vexilla. Explain the terms eigna con- 
ferre, inferre, referre, movire, convellere, conoertere. (note 8.) From 
what buDding were they brought out when the army commenced its 
march? 233. What division had each its standard? What Wfis the 
legionary standard from the time of M arius ? Was great regularity of 
step observed on the march ? Were scouts sent out ? Were the camp- 
followers often very numerous ? Name some of them. 

234. On a marcl^ what did the army do every night ? Explain caetra 
metari. What camps were fortified more carefiilly ? What owe their 
origin to the great stationary camps of the Romans ? Describe a Roman 
encampment. Explain /oma, agger, valli, vallum. How many gates 
were there? Name them. Explain pars euperior, prtBtorium, pars in- 
ferior. 235. Explain sttb pellibus durare. By how many soldiers was 
each tent occupied ? How were the rows of tents separated ? Where 
were sentinels posted ? Who made the rounds ? How were the signals 
given ? Explain tuba, comu, buccina, lituiis. In the camp, what exer- 
cises were practised 7 Explain vasa colligere, 

236. Of how many lines did the order of battle generally consist ? 
Name them, and state how they were posted, and diviied. How were 
the intervals between the maniples or cohorts covered ? In what form 
then did they stand ? How were the open spaces occupied ? Where 
were the legions placed ? What troops formed the wings? When cir- 
cumstances rendered it expedient, what different orders of battle were 
formed ? Describe the cuneus, the orbis, and the testudo. 237. By what 
corps was the General attended? Before the battle, what did he do? 
With what did the battle generally begin ? What troops were first en- 
gaged ? What phrase denotes to sound a retreat ? 

238, 239. Distinguish between oppugnare, obsid€re. Give the terms 
for to invest a city. How did the troops first advance ? How was the city 
sometimes surrounded ? How was the siege then pushed on ? Explain 
agger, contabulatcs tvrres, falaricte, malleoli, turres ambulatories, aries. 
240. What was a vinea ? what the ^tolleno ? what cuniculi ? How did 
the besieged defend themselves? 

241. What rewards did the Roman soldiers receive ? On what occa- 
sions respectively was the corona civica, vallaris or castrensis, muralis, 
obaidionalis or graminea granted ? What did P. Decius receive on one 
occasion? 242. Mention some other rewards. By whom were these 
gifts distributed ? Of what other rewards do we sometimes hear ? What 
new mode of rewarding the soldiery was introduced by Sulla ? What 
were the military punishments ? In cases of mutiny what was some- 
tipies done ? 

243. What we're the highest rewards that Could be conferred on a 
general ? What were the conditions of a Justus triumphus ? 244. D«* 
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mtSbB Um irimmpk ttl prooeMoo. Where and to whom did the gpeaestl 
ofler vp lolemn prayer and sacrifices ? What followed this procession 1 
Give the terns for U triumph. 345. What was sometimes done by 
fenerals who were nnable to hare their triomph in Rome 1 Under the 
ISmpire, for whom was the triumph almost exdnsively reserved 1 What 
inferior sort of triumph was there 1 Describe it. How were yictories 
commemorated? What were the piimitive tropaa? To what were 
cooqoered foes sometimes compelled to submit ? What oonmiemoratrre 
monuments do we read of besides tropma ? 

246. Under the Empire how were the legions recruited? What 
change took place in their pay 1 On whom did the fate of Rome become 
at last dependent 1 

347. When do we meet with the first traces of a fleet ? When may 
we consider Rome to hare become a naval power 1 Who first overcame 
the Carthaginian fleet 1 Who first maintained standing fleets 1 Explain 
nave9 longm, trir6m«9, quinqueremes. What lighter descriptions of ves- 
sels were there ? When were LiburruB adopted ? Describe them. What 
were transports called 1 Describe the meUiods of attack in naval war- 
&re. What were grappling-irons called 1 248. Was the naval^ service 
less respectable than that of the army 1 Who often manned the fleet ? 
What were the marines or ship-soldiers called ? Who were sometimes 
obliged to fiimish ships and sailora? Who generally commanded the 
fleet 1 Under what title 1 What was his ship called 1 By whom were 
other ships usually commanded % Who directed the rowers ? Distin- 
guish between naves subducere, deducere. What were navalia 7 Of 
what IS mention sometimes made ? 

, 249. What was the chief characteristic of the Roman religion 1 In 
what may the grave and practical character of the people be detected I 
Were the sacred usages rigidly observed or not 1 

250. With what was the religion of Rome inseparably interwoven 7 

251. Were the Romans tolerant towards strange religions ? Did they 
try to secure their own religion firom any admixture of foreign creeds 
{superstitio) 7 What was it sometimes deemed expedient to do % Ex- 
plain pietas, 

252. From what countries was the most ancient religious worship de- 
rived 1 By what was the national religion soon overlaid and obscured t 
When did the Romans begin to lose their childlike belief in the truth of 
their traditional theology? What religion was now adopted by the 
learned ? What did the common people eagerly embrace ? How was 
religion still upheld ? 

253. What were the twelve higher divinities called ? Name them. 
What was the principal temple of Jupiteb ? By whom and where was 
it erected ? Who shared this temple with him ? What were his appel- 
lations? What festival was celebrated in his honour on the Alban 
Mount ? When and by whom were sacrifices ofiered to Diesfites ? 
What day of the month was dedicated to him? Whose statue was 
brought to Rome after the destruction of Veii ? Give the titles of Juno. 
What was her festival ? What day was sacred to her ? 

254. From what language does the name Minerva seem to be de- 
rived ? Give the legendary account of the Palladium. Where was it 
placed ? By whom was the worship of Vesta said to have been brought 
to Italy ? By whom introduced into Rome ? Give an account of hey 
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nmnd temple. When is a temple said to have been dedicated ut Rome 
to Cekes, LiVEtL, and Libera 1 When was her festival held 1 Give its 
name and character. To whatnloes her worship seem in the more an* 
cient times to have had especial reference T Where was the temple of 
Neptunus 1 

255. Who was Ventts ? When and under what title did she begin 
to be especially honoured 1 Who was Mars or Mavors 1 Give his title. 
What was preserved in his temple ? By whom 1 Who was Belloita t 
Where her temple ? What business was transacted in the temple of 
Bellona? Give ^he other name of Vulcantjs and that of his festival. 
When celebrated? What was the most celebrated temple of Apollo T 
For what was it remarkable? When were Ludi ApollinareB intro- 
duced 1 Where had Diana a temple ? By whom and for what purpose 
was it dedicated ? 

What deities came next to the Dii Consentes ? 

256. With whose story does the legend of SATtrRNTS coincide ? State 
the legend. Describe the Saturnalia. Who played a conspicuous part 
in the Saturndlia ? What part ? (Quote Horace's allusion to it. Age, 
libertate Decembri, Quando ita major es voluerunt, utere.) Who was 
the wife of Saturnus 1 

257. From what country was the worship of Jantts probably derived? 
Over what did he preside ? Among the Romans, what was supposed to 
be under his protection ? What does Livy state about a Janus ? What 
was it probably? What were jani? How was Janvs represented? 
What was his principal feast? How came Rhea or Cybele to be ho< 
noured at Rome? Give her titles. Give the name of her feast: of he^ 
priests. 

258. What other name had Pluto ? Who was associated with him 
What was there in the Comitium ? What ceremony was gone through 
with respect to it ? Give the other name of Bacchus. What was his 
festival called ? With whom was Sol often confounded ? With whom 
Luna ? What was Genius ? What ceremonies were observed with re- 
ference to the Genius ? When especially ? 

259. Who was Terminus ? To whom is his deification ascribed ? 
Where was his altar ? What legend was there about Terminus ? Who 
was CoNsus ? With whom confounded ? ^Vhat does he seem to have 
bad ? What were his games ? When and where celebrated ? Who 
was Deus Fidius? What was he originally called? With whom in 
later times do we often find him confounded ? By whom is the worship 
of Hercules said to have been introduced ? 

260. Who was QuirInus ? Who was Vertumnus ? Who was his 
wife ? Who was Flora ? Who was Faunus ? With whom is he often 
confounded ? By whom were the Lupercalia introduced into Italy ? 
Account for the name. Who was the wife of Faunus ? With whom 
confounded ? Where and by whom was the festival of Cybele or Bona 
Dea celebrated? 

261. Who was Silvanus? Who was Palb6 ? What day was con- 
sidered the birth-day of Rome ? Who were the Lares ? Where did 
their statues stand ? On festival days what was placed before the Lares ? 
What other Lares were there ? State the name of their feast, and the 
time of its celebration Who were the Penates ? Where did they stand 7 
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In wlHtt pan oT a Roman hmue did dieir images alandt Who were thf 
Bf Aim, dii mames 7 How were they honoored and propitiated 1 

262. Name some inferior deities bonvwed from the Grecian mytho- 
logy. When and why was the image of ^EteulapfUu brought to Rome T 
Mention some divinities or personifications whose personal existence is 
inrolved in obscority. 

263. What was the anthori^ of the Senate in religions afiairs ? 

264. Where was the Roman religions system, with the regulations 
respecting festival days, temples, iLC., described f Under whose care 
were these records placed 1 Who was the Pontifex maximus ? With 
what were the Pontifiees charged ? Give a general account of their 
fonctions. On whom might the Pontifiees inflict ponirimient ? 265. Of 
bow many members did the college originally consist 1 C£ what rank 
were they originally 1 What change did the lex Ogtdnia introduce ? 
What change took place in the number of the Pontifiees 7 What were 
their insignia ? Who were placed under them ? What was the especial 
doty of the Pontifex maximus 7 

266. After the year b. c. 198 who were charged with th» management 
of the banquets at the great festivals 1 

267. By whom were the Augurs introdnced ? From what country 
did he probably borrow the institution? What were their functions? 
How was their spectio conducted ? What was their sentence called 1 
On whom was it binding 1 Who had the right of consolting auspices 1 
268. Describe the law of precedence (in point of binding ei^t) of the 
magisterial auq[>ices. How could the auspices be employed to prevent 
the holding of Comitia ? Explain servare de ccbIo. When was the pri- 
vilege withdrawn, at least in part ? If any error occurred in the aospices, 
what might the college of Pontifiees do 1 Explain vitio ereati. When 
the belief in tlie supernatural knowledge of -the Aagurs had declined, why 
was the practice still retained 1 State the original number of the Augurs 
and the later additions to it. 269. Were the Augurs highly respected or 
not ? Who were the private Augurs 1 What were the most important 
auguries 1 Explain tripudium solistimum. What were those birds called 
whose fiight was prophetic ? What those whose song was prophetic 1 
Describe the mode of taking anguries. Explain templum capere. Give 
the meaning of templum in the technical language of the Augurs, (note 
4.) What templa were there at Rome besides what yje should call 
temples 7 (note 4.) What was the Augur's lituus 7 

270. State the legend of the Sibylline Books. When were they con- 
sulted ? On whose motion ? by whom ? Who were the decemviri sacro- 
rum, quindecemviri libris Sibyllinis inspiciend*9 or sacris faciendis 7 
271. In addition to these duties with what were they charged ? Where 
were the Sibylline Books kept 1 When and why were fresh Sibylline 
oracles compiled ? Where were they depoE>ited 1 Ebqjlain sortes sacrtB. 
Where were they kept ? (note 5.) 

272. Who were theFetiales? What was their business? Explain 
res repetere, clarigatio. If satisfaction was not granted within a speci- 
fied time, how was war declared ? How was this managed when more 
distant wars were waged ? 273. How were the Fetiales employed in 
concluding alliances^ What was their number ? What was the president 
stjrled ? Did their influence continue to be great ? Is mention made of 
Fetiales under the Emperors ? 
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274. Distinguish the Aagnra ih>m the Harospioea. What means did 
tbe Haruspiees generally prescribe for averting impending misfortunes 7 
'What were prodigia, portenta, monstra, ostentOf proeurare prodigia ? 
"What was ibeir science called? What was their manual termed! 
V^here was their science taught ? Who sometimes moved that Hanupieeg 
should be summoned from Uie Etrurian schools to Rome 1 275. When 
did the Haruspices acquire great importance 1 What body of men was 
often accompanied by Haruspices ? To whose suite were they often at- 
tached 1 By whom was their art gradually superseded 1 

276. What officer superintended the religious observances formerly 
3onducted by the kings ? To whom was he subject 1 Who only could 
nil this office 1 Was it tenable with any other appointment ? if so, with 
what 1 277. Who were the Flamines ? Name the cUef Flamines. Of 
•what rank must they be 1 What official inconvenience or disqualification 
was caused to the Flamen Dialis by the death of his wife (the Flami- 
nica) 1 Why ? When and why was the number of Flamens consider- 
. ably increased t Who were the Curionea ? of what rank 1 Who was 
their chief? 

278. By whom and for what purpose were the Virginee Vestales ap- 
pointed 1 What important privileges did they enjoy 1 To whose super- 
intendence were they subject? For what offences eould he inflict a 
severe punishment on them 1 How were Vestals convicted of unchastity 
punished 1 279. What was at first and what afterwards the number of 
Vestal virgins ? What did they wear 1 (What peculiar head-dress did 
they wear, whilst sacrificing 1 The suffihulum, an oblong piece of white 
cloth, bordered with purple, and fastened with a fibula.) When a vacancy 
occurred how was it filled ? At a later period how were candidates gene- 
rally admitted ? What was their term of service ? Were they permitted 
to marry afterwards ? (Did they often avail themselves of this permis- 
sion ? No : it was looked upon as dishonourable.) 

280. By whom and for what purpose were 'the Salii Gradivi ap- 
pointed 1 What was their number 1 Explain carmen Saliare. When 
and where was it chanted 1 Were the Salii patricians or not ? What 
other Salii were there 1 281. Who were the Luperci? On what festival 
did they go in procession 1 Describe the procession. To whom is the 
establishment of this worship attributed 1 By whom was it introduced 
into Rome ? Who were the Luperci Julii ? Who were the Fratrea 
Arvalea ? What was their number 1 What their office 1 Who were 
the Sodales Titii? For what purpose were they appointed? What 
other Sodales were afterwards appointed ? When and why ? Who were 
the Gain 7 Describe their procession. 

282. How were the colleges of priests filled up ? When a Pontifex 
maximus died how was his successor chosen ? What change did the lex 
Pomitia introduce in the election of priests ? Who annulled this arrange- 
ment ? By whom was it afterwards re-established ? At a later period 
by whom was the right of nomination claimed ? What disqualified for 
the priesthood 1 Were the priests magistrates ? Might they hold a 
plurality of spiritual, or spiritual and secular ofiices ? Was there any ex- 
ception ? Were they tenable for life ? 

283. Name some of the priests' servants and their ofiices. Who were 
the pullarii t What priests had Lictors ? Who were termed camilli ? 

284. How was the Roman worship /Uvided ? Of what (besides an- 
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•trttiniiig the will of the gods by aiM|rie«fi, eztiBpiem» and the Sibylfiiie 
booka) did the Roman wor^p oonsist t Daring the acts of wonhip what 
was ivqjiiiivdt 

285. EKplaln^tftre emrmen. How were the public days of aopplica* 
tkm {8tippUemii9me9) aabdividedl Describe a lectiBtermum, tizplain 
mi 9 mm m fulvrnMria Mcrt^fmn- Explain voti reus. What other tenn 
e ipw ss ed this t Explain takula voltva. 

286. What was the most important part of public worship 1 What 
does the term sacrum express 1 (see note 8.) How was the sacrificer 
clothed 7 What was required in the methn ? How was it decorated 1 
By whom was it led to the altar f Who were then called on to with- 
draw 1 £bEplain the term favete Unguis. Explain mola salsa. What 
term is derived from mola 7 287. Who inspected the entrails of the 
•lain victim t Explain lustratio 7 When did the lustratio populi take 
place 7 Mention some other lustrationes. What does a person's devoting 
himself mean in Roman history 1 

288. Explain dies festi and profesti : fasti and nefasti (see note 
9) : dies intereisi (see note 9) : dies infausii or atri. Mention some 
^s infausti. Distinguish between feri4B statirxB, eoneeptivet, and 
imperotivei. Give an instance of a feri<B conceptiv4B : of a feri^ tm- 
peritivm. 289. Whence is our knowledge of the festivals derived) 
Of the feriiB stativm, state in whose honour and when the following 
festivals were held: the Lupercalia, the Matronalia, the Megalesia, 
the ForiHa ; the feast of the Bona Dea ; of Castor and Pollux, and 
the Saturnalia. (With what must the transtectio equitum on the Ides 
of July not be confounded 1 With the inspection of the Equites by the 
Cennr.) 

290. How were the public games subdivided? Describe the ludi 
JRomani, magni, or maximi. Describe the division of the games with 
reference to their character. 291. Describe the ludi eireenses. What 
was the game called Troja 7 Explain the term ad besiias damnati. 
What were the naumaehia 7 292. When were the ludi seenici intro- 
duced ? From what country were the actors and dancers brought 1 Of 
what shape were the theatra 7 What was the whole space for spectators 
called 1 (Cavea.) What were the cunei, and why so called 1 (Each 
compartment of benches, being formed by the intersection of straight 
passages radiating from a centre with semicircular passages, pmcinc 
tionee %'as of a wedge-like shape, i. e. narrower at the base, and sroio- 
ing wiaer as it approached the circumference of the semicircle.) Of what 
diape was the orchestra 7 For whom was it set apart? For whom 
were the next fourteen benches appropriated 1 By whose law 1 When 
was it passed 1 Were the theatres covered ? if so, how 1 Who was 
the first that constructed a theatre of stone ? Who purchased the dra- 
matic pieces from their authors 1 With what was the recitation accom- 
panied 1 What did the actors wear 1 293. What was the origin of the 
ludi gladiatorii or munera 7 At what solemnities were they finst intro- 
duced 1 When afp-rwards ? Where were they performed 1 How were 
the gladiators divided 1 Of what rank were they generally 1 294. By 
whom were they instructed in the use of their weapons 1 Account ibr 
the names, and state when you can the arms, of the Samnites, retiarii, 
essedarii, andabdta, and mirmilldnes. With whom did the mirmill&nes 
feneially fight? 295. Explain rudes,arma lusoria, prsRludere; arms 
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iJteereioria, Explain poUieem premere, vertert. Explain redpe ferrtaiu 
(« Receive the etoord,' i. e. submit patientlf to be'tlain,) What were dia 
cfaaracter and habits of the gladiators ? 

296. What parts, &c., belonged to the temple 1 What does one ad% 
ecrant state with reference to statnes 1 (see note 1.; What does ara pro« 
perly signify? (see note 1.) How are arte and altaria often distin- 
guished? (see note 2.) Explain and give the derivation of hidentah 
Explain puteal. What was the puteal Ltbonit 7 297. What were the 
infuhB and vitta 7 Explain verheruB. How was every thing belonging 
to the gods, or connected with religion, dedicated ? By whom was the 
dedication of temples performed 1 Who were frequeotly appointed to be 
the duumviri for dedicating a temple % 

298. To whom was the division of time intrusted? How many 
months did the year of Romulus contain ? With which did it begin 1 
Which had thirty-one days 1 How many had the others ? Of how many 
days then did the year consist % What other account is given of the 
vear of Romulus 1 299. Was Numa'e (or Tarquiniu9 Priseut^e) year 
lunar or solar 7 Why was it necessary that it should be brought into 
agreement with the solar year, that is, with the recurrence of the seasons 
as determined bythe^un? How was this agreement attempted to be 
brought about 1 According to the Decemviral year how was the inter- 
calation managed 1 300. Who kept the record of this arrangement ? 
How was its purpose defeated 1 Explain the annus confusionis. Who 
undertook to reform the calendar ? What year was now introduced ? 
Describe this. Where did Caesar insert the intercalary day ? What was 
it called ? How was an error again introduced shortly after his death I 
301. By whom was this error corrected 1 What were Sextllis and Quin- 
tilis now called 1 How was the month divided 1 What was the eighth 
day before the idus termed ? In what months were the Nones on the 
•eventh and consequently the Ides on the fifleenth 1 (see note 5.) On 
what da3rs did the Nones and Ides respectively fall on the other months ? 
(On the 5th and 13th.) What was the first of the month called ? How 
were dajrs between the Calends (or Kalends) and Nones reckoned t (By 
their distance from the following Nones.) How those between the Nones 
and Ides 7 (By their distance from the following Ides) : those between 
the Ides and the end of the month ? (By their distance from the Calends 
of the following month.) To what month would such a day before the 
Calends of June belong 1 (To May.) If the Nones are on the fifth 
should you find the second correctly by subtracting 2 from 5 ; if not, say 
why not, and from what you must subtract. (No ; the Romans reckoned 
both days in : hence I must subtract from one day more than the number: 
i. e. in this case from six.) Ftom what must you subtract for Nones on 
the 7th ? (From 8) ; for Ides on the thirteenth ? (From 14)) ; for Ides 
on the 15th ? (From the 16th) ; for Calends that follow a month of 
thirty days ? (From 32) ; for Calends that follow a month of 31 days? 
(From 33.) If the remainder is two, for instance, before the Calends, 
what will the day be called ? {Pridie Calendas, for our day before is 
called the second day before, in the Roman method.) W.iat would the 
thirtieth of January be called 1 (This is a day before the Calends, or first 
of February. The first of Februiry being virtually the 32d of January; 
I sobstract from 32 + 1 =? 33 : i.nd since 33 — 30 = 3 ; it is the third 
day before the Calends of Februiry.) Explain a. d. iii. Kalendas Mar* 
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fMt. (Cieero and liyy, Slc,, ok the fonn ante diem tertimm KoietuUu 
Mmrtimt, Slc., which is thus abridged.) How was this form Jixed ? (It 
became a Jised formula, and might be preceded by another prepooition .- 
e. g. til ante diem iii. (m a. d. iii.) Kal. Mart, ss/or or against snch a 
(toy : BO with ad, ex.) Are the names of the months as ijffled with Nofue, 
iLC., omhotantiveo or adjectives ? (Adjectives.) Explain nundina. (note 
6.) 308. Date the introduction of the week of seven days. How did 
the Romans divide the day t Did the hoars vary in length 1 Explain 
mgiUa. 303. What dials or clocks had theyl Was the time from 
which the Jhrst kovr was reckoned fixed 1 Give a reason for yonr an- 
swer. When woold the Roman hour be as long as ours? When were 
they the shortest 1 304. Qaote the lines from Martial which describe 
the Uoman distribatioii of the day. 

305. How were the habits of female life gradually changed t When 
was an attempt made to limit the expenses of dress, &c. 1 Did the Ro- 
man women visit the places of public amusement 1 306. What was the 
general character of education f In the olden time in what did an im- 
portant part of it consist 1 At a later period on what ^ilan was it con- 
ducted ? What did boys learn 1 307. Describe the taking of the toga 
mriUs. (see note 8.) At what age was this ? After this, how did they 
endeavour to qualify themselves for their future position ? What oppor- 
tunities were afibrdsd them of completing their gymnastic education t 
What country did many of them visit 1 Why ? 

308. Explain the nomen, pranomen, and cognSmen^ of a Roman. 
What fourth name was sometimes added ? Give the fiill names of the 
younger Afrieanus. What name did the daughters bear 1 

309. What seems to prove that trade was carried on at a very early 
period ? What was the most important source of income in the early 
times? From what sources of income were Senators excluded? Was 
landed property equally divided 1 In later times how was the number of 
free yeomen reduced ? 310. Explain mercatura and negotiatio. How 
were exchanges and pa3rment8 effected 1 What was the consequence of 
the stream of wealth which flowed into Rome? 

311. Of what metal was money first coined 1 Who first struds gold 
money ? On whom did the superintendence of the coinage devolve afier 
the expulsion of the Kings 1 Who were the triumviri monetales ? Ac- 
count for the AAAFF in their title as usually written. How much did 
an as weigh at first ? Into how many und^B was the as divided ? Give 
the names for 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, uncioi. Give the derivation 
ofDodrans: of Bes. (note 1.) 312. How many asses did the following 
coins contain : decussis, tripondius, dupondius ? Explain asses lihrales: 
as grave. Was their weight afterwards reduced ? if so, how for ? 313. 
When was silver first coined ? What were the silver coin's ? What the 
value of the denarius ? Explain denarius, bigatus, quadrigatus. What 
was always reckoned by the old standard 1 Give the value of the quina' 
rius : of the sestertius. Give the derivation of sestertius, (see note 2.) 
By what character was the sestertius expressed 1 What was the value 
of the gold denarii ? When were they first struck ? What were they 
palled under the Emperors? 314. In what were large sums usu%!I; 
reckoned ? How were large sums generally reckoned ? Distinguish be- 
tween seste-tizis and seatertium. When are sestertii, sesfertia used 
regularly 1 ^With numeral adjectives.) When irregularly? (With 
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frnmeral adverbs.) What does sestertium mean with a nameial adveib t 
(So many hundred thousand sesterces.) What then is sestertium semel? 
(100,000 sesterces): sestertiam decies? (1,000,000): sesicrtinm vicies 
(twenty * hundred thousand sesterces,' i. e. two million sesterces.) Then 
'w^ith numeral adverbs below ten, what does sestertium mean 1 (So many 
hundred thousand sesterces) : with nameral adverbs above and multiples 
of ten ? (As many million sesterces as the adverb is a multiple of ten.) 
Mow so ? (Because sestertium decies is a million sesterces.) What 
then is a sestertium sexcenties ? (60 millions of sesterces.) In this con- 
Btroction is sestertium declined ? (Yes.) What is the Latin for * of two 
million sesterces 7* {Sestercii vicies.) How many sesterces are there 
in sestertium ter vicies? {Sestertium vicies = 2 million sesterces: set- 
tertium ter = 3 hundred thousand sesterces: hence sestertium ter 
^cies = 3,300,000 sesterces.) 

315. In long measure what formed the unit 1 How many |>aZm<B did 
a pes contain ? How many pollices ? How many digiti ? How was 
the pes also divided 1 How many pedes did a cubitus contain 1 How 
many a passus ? How many passus made a stadium ? How many a 
mUliarium ? What was the superficial measure 1 Give its length and 
breadth. 316. What was the measure for <2ry and Ztgutii goods? How 
many amphor<B did the culeus contain 1 Subdivide an amphdra (or 
quadrantal), into um€B, congii, sextarii. How many cyathi did the 
sextqrius contain ? What were employed for liquid commodities ? In 
what measure was the modius especially used ? How many modii made 
a medimnus ? 

317. In the later times of the Republic was the number of slaTes 
great, moderate, or small 1 "By whom were country estates (latifitndia) 
entirely cultivated? Explain familia rusticOy and urbana. Explain 
verntB. How were slaves divided? 318. In the familia urbana, name 
the most important offices. What office did the nomenclatores perform ? 
Who were the tabellarii ? Who were employed at the toilet and in at- 
tendance on the master's person ? When did the art of medicine become 
known at Rome ? (see note 6.) By whom was it for a long time prac- 
tised almost exclusively ? (sec note 6.) Who were the servi literati f 
What were the anagnosta ? Who were the principal slaves in the fami- 
lia rustica ? Explain the term topiarii. Who was the ergastularius ? 
(see note 8.) 

319. From whom did the rich Romans receive regular morning 
visits ? At what time did business commence in the Forum, the courts 
of law and the Senate? When business in the forum, &c., was over, 
how did the rich Romans pass the time ? What games had they with 
balls? Distinguish between pila and follis. What games of chance 
were played on boards ? Distinguish between tali and tessera. 330. How 
were they respectively marked ? What was the dice-box called ? Ex- 
plain canis, venus. With the tessera what determined the victory? 
What was the dice-board called ? Was the game with tali or with tes- 
sera always played for money ? What was nearly our cftess ? What 
nearly backgammon Z What were the men called? 321. What was 
usually done before supper (or rather dinner), ecena ? Explain lectica, 
lecticarii. In whose time does it seem not to have been known ? In 
whose was it very common ? Was it ever used in the city ? Were car- 
riages often seen in town ? On certain occasions who were allowed tr 
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WB them t Wm this privilege ever restricted 7 332. For jsomeys, wba. 
thfce- wheeled, what four-wheeled carriages were employed 1 What were 
they 7 How were the beasts of draught listened 7 On a joamey, how 
did the traveUers live 7 How were ambassadors (legati) entertained 7 
Explain a Ugatio libera. Were the accommodations at inns good? 
What were tnns called \ 

323. When did the taste for display begin to show itself in the ar- 
rangements of their booses] Describe a Roman house or villa, as to its 
general character of decorationt furniture, Slc. 324. Explain veeti- 
tulum, oetinm, or janua. How were gates closed ? Was the gate 
gusrded l By whom 1 Was the atrium probably the same as the etmum 
4edium? 325. What were placed in it? Describe the atnum. What 
was the eavum «dtiim, ojr eavmdium ? What was the in^lumum ? Dis* 
tinguish between in^luvium and eompluvium. (The words seem to de- 
note the same open space, but eompluvium refers to the opening tn the 
roof, the tinrovered epace overhead.) What was there in the centre of 
the implutium? What was the perietylium? What were the other 
apartments snd bed-rooms termed? Describe triclinia, CBci, ezedra, 
eesnaeula. 326. Of what was the floor composed in ancient times? 
Explain pavimentum sectile, opue teetaeeum, opua or embUma teesella- 
turn, vermiculatum ; opua musivum. How were the walls ornamented ? 
Were the ceilings highly ornamented ? 327. By what were fenestra 
closed when necessary ? Had they glass in them, or any equivalent sub- 
stance ? At what period ? Are any glass panes found at Fon^ii 7 
(Yea.) What plans were adopted for warming the apartments ? Ex- 
plain kifpocausta. What was used for lighting in ancient times ? What 
at a later period ? How were lamps suspended or supported ? 328. How 
is our knowledge of their baths derived ? Name the principal parts of 
the thermes. Bv whom was a Roman attended to the bath ? What did 
this attendant carry ? 

329. Describe the tunica. What kind of tunic was considered a 
sign of effeminacy ? What tunic did the Senators wear ? What the 
Knights ? When and by whom was a tunica palmata worn ? Under 
the tunic, what was generally worn? What above it? What was the 
distinctive national dress of a Roman citizen 7 How, to speak generally, 
was it worn ? Of what colour was the toga ? What toga did candidates 
for the great magistraciel wear ? Who wore a toga sordida 7 How 
were virgins and boys dressed? In triumphs, what did the victorious 
general wear? What was the usual military cloak? What the foul- 
weather or travelling mantle ? Describe it. 330. In the time of the 
Emperors, what was often worn instead of a toga ? Distinguish between 
solea and calcei. Was the head bare or covered ? What were univer- 
sally worn as an ornament ? How was the beard worn ? What was 
done in the tonstrina 7 (see note 1.) 331. What was the stola 7 What 
was worn over the stola ? What was the character of the later Roman 
dress? Of what did the most ancient dresses consist? When was 
^linen generally introduced ? What terms express linen or kinds of linen ? 
Was silk ever worn ? When ? 

332. What was a very common food in ancient times ? (see note 2.) 
Were the banquets in later times luxurious or simple ? Were sumptuary 
laws ever enacted ? From what district did all the best Italian wines 
come ? (see note 3.) What held the first rank ? (see note 3.) Was u 
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«T«r depo9ed? (see note 3.) What came next? (see note 3.> What 
was the beat FaUmian? (see note 3.) Where gcowal (see note 3.) 
What followed Falemian 7 (see note 3.) Name some middling wines, 
(see note 3.) What were amongst the worst? (see note 3.) When was 
wine common in the older times? Was it usaally mixed with water? 
Explain muUum 333. What was the first meal ? What was the prau" 
dium ? Abont what hour was the eana served ? What was the firsl 
course called ? What the principal conne ? What the dessert ? Did 
the Romans sit or lie at table ? How many couches were generally 
placed at each table ? Name them, flow many guests did each couch 
accommodate ? Describe the eommisaationea. Explain'magister bibendi. 
How were the guests adorned ? Were any apeetacles, any amtuementt^ 
introduced at their feasts? 

334. From what did the anxiety of the RomaiM lor the performanca 
of the fiinferal rites arise ? Explain ^iMto/acere. At the time of death, 
what did the nearest relations do ? By whom were the preparations for 
the funeral conducted ? How was the corpse first treated ? What was 
used for a shroud ? What was placed in fi-ont of the house ? What was 
done at more solemn funerals? By whom was the procession opened? 
335. What was carried before the body? On what was the corpse 
borne ? Who closed the procession ? At the Forum, what was done \ 
Had women the right of a laudatio ? Was this often claimed ? As a 
general rule, where might no corpse be interred ? Were bodies httried 
or burnt ? Where had persons of consequence magnipoent private burial- 
places? Under the Emperors, what was customary ? 336. Describe the 
ceremony of burning the dead. Explain os9a Ugerc. By what were 
funerals sometimes accompanied? Ailerthe funeral, what took place? 
What was decreed to the Emperors after their death ? With what titlo9^ 
&c., was the person deified honoured ? How was the sanctity of eem9» 
tertes preserved ? 
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WWS DIGEST OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY 1 00 

rOTS AAD ARNOLD'S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND BIBTOltr 11 



D APPLETOJJf di CO:a EDUCAT IONAL WORE^S. 

PUTBAHD ARNOLD'S MEDUETALGBOGBAPHTAHD HI8T0BT.... $1 « 

** MODERN OEOOBAPHT AND HISTORY k ' i 

gniZOTTS HISTORY OP CIVILIZATION 

KOEITEN'S HISTORICAL 6EOORAPHY. **Th6 World la the Middle 

Ag«s.# 9 Tols^ 12mo 1 M 

BOJESEN AND ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF GRECIAN AND ROMAN AH- 

TIQUITIES 1 00 

ARNOLD'S HISTORY OF ROME t 00 

•• LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY 1» 

RDHLRAUSGH'S HISTORY OF GERMANY 1 fiO* 

h, NEW ORIGINAL WORK ON CHRONOLOGY-for erery day in th« jr«Mr. 

lTcIiim«i I S 00 

OOaSIN'S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 8 00 

« • ON THE TRUEk THE BEAUTIFUL, AND THE 

GOOD 160 

LEWES* BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. S Tola, 8ya 1857 8 00 
WHEW£LLn» HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE PHILOSOPHY. 2 vola., 

Svo. 1858 4 00 

HAMILT0N19 PHILOSOPHY. Edited by the translator of CoasWB Works.. ICO 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By £. 
a Creasy, M. A., Barristor at Law, Prof, of History In University College, 
London, Iaw Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Third edition, revised, 

with additions. ISmu. 849 pages 100 

BCHWEGLER S HISTORY OF' PHILOSOPHY. Translated by JaUos Seelye I 25 

WINSLOWS ELEMENTS OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY , 1 25 

WILSON*S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LOGIC 1 25 

TAPPAN'S ELEMENTS OF IX)GIC 1 00 

JOHNSON, ON THE MEANING OF WORDS. lToL,12mo. Ooth 100 

FRENCH. 

OLLENDORFFS FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By G. W. Greene $ 80 

» NEW METHOD OF LEABNING FRENCH. By J. L 

Jewett 1 00 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING FRENCH. ByV.Valoe 1 OO 
«• COMPANION TO FRENCH GRAMMAR. By G, W. Groeno 76 

ANDREWS AND BATCHELOR'S NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE 

FRENCH INSTRUCTOR 1 25 

ANDREWS AND BATCHELOE'S PRACTICAL PRONOUNCER AND 

KEY TO INSTRUCTOR 1 00 

SIMONNE'S TREATISE ON FRENCH VERBS 60 

BADOIS' GRAMMAR FOR FRENCHMEN TO LEARN ENGLISH 1 00 

•PIERS AND SURENNE'S STANDARD PRONOUNCING FRENCH ds 

ENGLISH AND ENGLISH A FELNCH DICTIONARY. Edited by G. 

P. Quackenbos, A. M. 1 large vol., - <ya 1400 pages 8 00 

ABRIDGMENT OF THE ABOVE. Nc>w ediUon, large type, 12mo. 978 pp.. 1 60 
IURENNE*3 FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

Pocketedition 90 

DIFIVAS* ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER 60 

* CLASSIC FRENCH REAPER 100 

•OEMBB'S FIRST FRENCH READER \ 06 

•• SECOND FRENCH READER 1 fl| 

ft 



D. APPLET0N4t €0:3 EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Ik)£MEB*S polyglot BSADESr -FRENCH |1 M 

ROWANS MODERN PEENCHEEADEK W 

OOLLOT'g DEAMATIC FEENCH BEADEE 1 00 

COUTAN'S SELECTION OP FRENCH POErEY 1 00 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by J. F. Uatei ?ald fifi 

COMMENT ON PARLE FBANgAIS JL PAEIa. A New Guide for leanilaf 

French asspcken in Paris. M 

VOLTAIRF8 HISTORY OP CHARLES XIL By Sarenne W 

FJtNilLON'S T]feLfiMAQUK Edited by Surenne W 

CHOUQUET'S FRENCH CONVEE8AT10N8 AND DIALOGUES 09 

*• YOUNG LADIES' GUIDE TO FRENCH COMPOSITION.. 18 

SUBENNE'S FRENCH MANUAL AND TRAVELLERS COMPANION. 68 

SPANISH. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING SPANISH. IJy VeU«- 

quez 91 00 

DE YERE'S GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. With Exerdses 1 00 
OLLENDORFF'S GRAMMAR FOR SPANIARDS TO LEARN FRENCH. 

By Simonne 2 00 

OLLENDORFF'S GRAMMAR FOE SPANIARDS TO LEARN ENGLISH. . . 9 00 
BEOANE, NEUMAN, AND BARETTI'S SPANISH & ENGLISH AND EN- 
GLISH & SPANISH DICTIONARY 5 00 

ABRIDGMENT OF THE ABOVE 1 SO 

BUTLEE'S SPANISH TEACHER 00 

VELAZQUEZ* SPANISH PHRASE-BOOK 88 

TOLON'S ELEMENT AEY SPANISH READER 68 

VELAZQUEZ* NEW SPANISH READER I iO 

BOEMER'S POLYGLOT READER-SPANISH 1 00 

MORALES' PEOGEESSIVE SPANISH READER... 1 00 

DON QUIXOTE. A revised edition (in English) 8 00 

In Spanish, 12mo., 695 pages 1 95 

GERMAN. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING GERMAN. Edited V7 

G. J. Adler : 81 OC 

EICHHORN'S PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR 1 08 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW GRAMMAR FOR GERMANS TO LEARN THE EN- 
GLISH LANGUAGE. ByP. Gands IOC? 

BRYAN'S GRAMMAR FOR GERMANS TO LEARN ENGLISH 78 

ADLERS GERMAN & ENGLISH AND ENGLISH de GERMAN DIC- 
TIONARY t 5C 

ADLEB'S ABRIDGED GERMAN & ENGLISH AND ENGLISH it GEB- 

MAN DICTIONARY. 1 66 

U)LER'8 PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER 1 08 

OEHLSCHLAGER S PRONOUNCING GERMAN READER 1 88 

ROBMER'S POLYGLOT EEADER— GERMAN 1 06 

4DLERS HAND-BOOK OF GERMAN LITERATURE ^ 1 68 

iEYDENREICH*S ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER 80 



D. APPLETON A CO:S EDUCATIONAL WOREB. 

ITALIAN. 

QUJOiDOBrrs primaby lessons. $ K 

KEW METHOD OF LEABNINO ITALIAN, TB 

BABBTTrS ITALIAN AND ENOLISH DICTIONABT. Baviaed, Mlirsad. 

aod Improved. By Davenport and ComeUtl. 2 * jrge Tobw, 8tow Cloth. .. T BO 

VDBBSTrS ITALIAN BBADEE 1 00 

HOBIOCB'S POLYGLOT BEADEB-ITALIAN 1 00 

LATIN. 

inOLD'B FDtST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AND PBACHOAL 

GRAMMAR. BySpeneer $ TO 

ABNOLD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. By Harkneas 73 

BABKNESS' SECOND LATIN BOOK AND BEADBR 90 

ARNOLDS LATIN PBOSE COMPOSniON 1 00 

•* OOBNEUnS NEPOS. WithNofeea 100 

BEZA*8 LATIN TESTAMENT 75 

C.ASAR'S COMMENTARIES. Notea by Spencer 100 

CIOEBO DE OFFIGIia Notee by Tbatober 90 

CICERO'S SELECT OBATIONS. Notee by Jobnaon 100 

HOBAOE. With Note^ Ae.. by Lincoln 125 

TACITUS' HISTORIES. Notee by Tyler 185 

«* OERMANIA AND A6RIC0LA. NoteebyTyler 1 S25 

BALLUST. With Nutee by Prot BnUer 1 OO 

UYY. With Notes, ^., by Lincoln. Map. 100 

QUINTUS CURTIUS : Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great Edited and 

illnstrated with English Notes, by ProC CrMby 1 00 

GREEK. 

CHAMPUN^ SHORT AND COMPREHENSIVE GREEK GRAMMAR..... $ 75 

KUHNER'S ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR 1 60 

KENDRICK^S GREEK OLLENDORFF 100 

ARNOLD'S FIRST GREEK BOOK 75 

** GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Edited by J. A. Spencer 76 

» SECOND GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Edited by Spencer. 75 

** GREEK READING BOOK. Edited by Spencer 195 

BOISE'S EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION 75 

BEBODOTUS. With Notee by Prof. Johnson 76 

ZENOPHON'S MEMORABILIA OF SOCRATES. Notes by Prot Robbina.. 1 00 

•• ANABASIS. Edited, with Notes, by Prot Boise 100 

50PH0CLES' (EDIPUS TYRANNU3. Notes by Prot Crosby W 

SYRIAO 

giILEMANN*8 SYRIAC GRAMMAR. Translated firom the German, by 
Enoch Hatohinson. With a Coarse of Exercises in Syriac Grammar, a 
Ctresiomathy, and brief Lexicon, prepared by the translator $1 00 

HEBRETV. 

■BBKNIUS* HEBREW GRAMMAR. Edited by Rddlcer. Trandated from 

tiM last German Edition, by Conaat 8vo .T $163 



Cornell's Geographies. 



Oonrell't Flnt Steps in Geography. Child's qotfto, with i 
lUustntioiUL Price 25 oent& Intended to precede 

CORNELL'S 

COMPLETE AND SYSTEMATIC SERIES! 



SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES, 

oommnra or 

Frimary CtoOgraphy. Small quarto, 96 pp. Price 50 oenta. This work contalni 
only those branches of the subject that admit of being broiu^ht within the compre- 
hension of the yoathfal beginner. It is illostrated with upwards of seventy sng* 
gestive designs, and sixteen beaatlAil and clear Maps. This work was first 
published in 1855, and has already reached a sale of more than 500^000 copiea. 

Intonnediato Geography. Large quarto. Bevised edition, with new and additional 
Maps and numerous Illustrations. Price 67 cents. Designed fiir pupils who bare 
oompleted a Primary Oonrse in Oeography. It, as well as the Primary, contalat 
many peculiar and invaluable advantages of arrangement and system. 

Qrammar^kshool Geography. Large quarto, with nu merous Maps and Illustrations 
163 pp. It includes Physical and Descriptive Geography. Price 90 cants. This 
work is intended to follow the Intermediate, or be used instead of it Both are 
alike philosophical in their arrangements, accurate in their statements, judiciously 
adapted to the school-room, chastely and lavishly illnstrated, attractive in their ez« 
ternal appearance, and generally, just what the intelligent teacher desires. 

High-8ehool Geography and Atlas. Geography, large 12mo. 405 pp. Slohly 
Illnstrated. Price 75 cents. Atlas, very large 4to. Oontaining a complete set of 
Maps for study ; also, a set of Beference Maps for fiimily use. Price $1. Theea 
volumes are intended for High Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. They cover 
the whole ground of Mathematical, Physical, and Descriptive Qwgnphy. The 
Atlas will be found fuller and more reliable than former atlases, and will answer 
every practical purpose of reference for schools and families. 

GomeU^S Geographies are standard Text-books in the public schools of NEW YOBK, 
BROOKLYN, ALBANY, TROY, SYRACUSE, ROCHESTER, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PITTSBURGH, SPRINGFIELD, HARTFORD, NEW HAVEN, DIfr 
TROIT, ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, MOBILE, and numerous other cities. 

Oomell^S Geographies are used in all parts of the United States, and have been <!§•> 
flcially adopted for the use of all the public schools of the States of CALIFORNIA 
WISCONSIN, INDIANA, VERMONT, and NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

\* A copy of either part of the Series, for examination, will be sent by msU, ptH^ 
laid, to any Teacher or School Officer remitting one half its price. 



QDACKENBOS'S TEXT-BOOKS. 



la PabUihjn tevlte ptrtfeolw attontton to th* AUowliig sehool-boolu^ I9 
e. P. <)VAomn<M, A. II. They bsve itood the teit of erltidsm, and harm h^^oaoB 
Mkaowledged tUndsrdB on the subjects of which they respectiyely trest The seereC 
of tbetr faoeeas Is their perfect sdaptatton in style, langosge, snd deyelopment of the 
sabject, to the puplPs oomprehension. It is this that wins for them a general intxo- 
doAtioa, and makes them speoial CuTorites with both teacher and scholar. 



QVACKXHBOd'S ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HI8T0BT OF THE UHIIED 

STATES, from the Earliest DlaooTeries to the Present Time : embracing a fUl 

acoonnt of the Aborigines, Biographical Notices of Distinguished Men, and na- 

merous Maps, Plans of Battle-Fields, and Pictorial Illnstrationa. 12mo. 4#0 

pages. Price $1. 

In elegance of style, accuracy, clearness, interest of narratlTe, richness of illos* 

tntloB, and adaptation to pnblie and private schools of every grade, this History ia 

pronounced by all who have examined it, Ikr in advance of every similar work here- 

lolbre published. 

** I fthall at once Introduee it as the best work of the kind on this important branch 
of education.**— .f. Z>. Bi OortHne, Prineipal Kentucky Liberal InttUuts. 

** It is a most dellRhtftal volume, and, were I teaching a doten classes in nntte4 
States History, I would use no other book but jonnJ"—B&o. CharUt Reynold^ RtO' 
tor qf THnify Ohuroh^ OolwnbWt Ohio, 



QVAGKSNBOS^S FIB8T LESSOHB Sf EKGLIBH COXFOSITIOir. Intended 
for beginners in Grammar and Composition. 12mo. 182 pages. Price 00 cte 



QVACKERBOB^ ABVAKCED C0TJB8E OF OOMPOSTEIOir AHS S^ET- 
OSIC. ISmo. 460 pages. Price $1. A Series of Practical Lessons on the 
Origin, History, and Peculiarities of the English lAnguage, Punctuation, Taste, 
the Pleasures of the Imagination, Figures, Style and its essential Properties;, 
Criticism, and the various departments of Prose and Poetical Composition. 



HVACSERBOS^ ILLUSTSATED KATUBAL PHILOSOPHT for Schools and 
Academies : which unfolds the Laws of the Material World, treats of the vari- 
ous branches ofThysics, exhibits the Application of their PHndples in eveiy 
day life and embraces the most recent Discoveries in each. &2mo. iSOpageik 
Price |1. 



Confident as to the result of an impartial examination of the above works, the 
Pablishers will mail a copy of either of them, post-paid, to any teacher or sohool-oAoat 
■sBltttiv coB-balf of its price. 



Ctna ekemnma Text-Books. 
First Lessons in Cv mposition, 

tW WHICH THX PuirOXPLKB OW Tni AXT ABM DSVILOFID IIT OOHinOTIOV WITH Tl 

Fbikoxpueb ov Obaxmab; aMBSAODro tvll DiBBonon ox nm ttranm i 
PmronrAHOB; WRBGopxovtl 



By a P. QUACKENBOS, A. M. 
12ma 182 pages. Price 50 eenti. 

Th«8e ** First Lessons ** are Intended for beginners In Orsmmsr and Composltloii, 
Mid should be placed In their band! at whatever age it may be deemed best for them 
to commence these branches. By a sacccflsion of pleasing and ingenious exercises, 
they teach the young student the use of words, and enable him to express his 
thoughts chastely, forcibly, and elegantly, to analyze a subject properly, and to pro* 
duce successively, after given models, letters, descriptions, narrations, biographical 
Bicetohes, essays, and argumentative discourses. 

This work, immediately on its publication, came Into general use, and its sale 
hm been steadily increasing ever since. Many teachers who had not before made 
Composition a regular branch of their course, on account of its dryness, and the want 
of a proper text-book, found it so easy and pleasant with the aid of these ** First 
Lessons,** that they at once introduced it, even amoog very young classes, with won- 
derftil effect in developing their intellectual powers. The Publishers have yet to 
learn the first place in which the work has not given entire satisfiictlon. 

JV-om Tatlbb Lbwis, LL. D., Prof. <^ (^r^it, VfUon OoUegSy Schenectady^ N. T, 

"We cannot say that this book is the best qf Ihs kind, for tr« haife «Mn nothinff 
Uks U. It is at the same time a system of grammar and rhetoria It commences 
with the alphabet, and ends with a brief, yet very clear and practical, illustration of 
some of the highest rules of good writing. It may be studied by the child who has 
just learned to read, whilst, at the same time, It might be of no small service te 
Btony of the graduates of our colleges. 

From BiOHABD B. Jaicbs, Prindpal of Eigh School, NorrUAown^ Ohio. 

After a careflil examination of the book, I am prepared to say that I know of no 
woik e^ual to it for simplicity of arrangement, correctness of definition, and adapta* 
tion to the wants of schools. It Is thb work. 

From O. W. Clabxx, A M., Amo. Prino, of ML Washinfffon OoU, InsHhOc, K. T 

It Is calculated in my view (better than any similar wwk with which I am ae- 
qnainted) to render a practical knowledge of the English tcmgue, both more easy tt 
acquire and more easy to impart 

From 1h6 UxU Bector of 1h4 WUUamaburgh Gramitar SehooL 

For an elementary work on Composition, / know none Sn nny d-igru ignal 

From fhsFHneipalqf Clark Seminary^ V(K 

UrA€KBirBOfl*t is, I am penoaded, the best book for begUiBMa te h^b»4*U^ 
bow Before the publia 



English Language. 



ADVANCED COUBSE OP 

Composition and Rhetoric. 

A Bnosi OF PsAcncAL Lzsboks ok tbb Origin, Hibtobt, and pEcui.iAxinE8 
or THE Emoush Lanouaob, Punotuatiok, Tastb, the Plbasvbes of this 

llCAOmATION, FlOCBn, BtYLS and m XaSXNTIAL PbOFXRTIN. CBEnClSMy 
AND TBI TABlOin DKrARlUZNTB OF PBOU AND PoxnOAI. COMPOSmOX. 
IlXORBATXD WITH COPIOCB ExEBCmXS. 

Bt O. p. QtTAGEENBOS, A. M. 
Umo. ifiOpagM, PriMtL 

This work is an eminently dear and practical text-book, and 
cmbracea a Tariety of important subjects, which have a common 
connection, and mutnallj^ lUnstrate each oUier ; bat which the pupil 
has heretofore been obliged to leaye unlearned, or to search for 
among a number of different yolumes. Claiming to give a compre- 
heasive and practical view of our language in all its relations, this 
'* Advanced Course " views it as a whole, no less than with refer- 
ence to the individual words composing it ; shows how it compares 
with other tongues; points out its l^auties; indicates how they 
may best be made avulable; and, in a word, teaches the student the 
most philosophical method of digesting his thoughts, as well as the 
most effective mode of expressing them. 

It teaches Rhetoric not merely theoretically, like the old text- 
books, but practically^ illustrating every point with exercises to be 
prepared by the student, which at once test his familiarity with tho 
principles laid down, and impress them on his mind so vividly that 
they can never be effaced. 

Hon. A. CoNSTANTiN£ Barrt, State Superintendent of the 
Common Schools of Wisconsin, in a Keport to the Legislature of 
that State, uses the following strong language in relation to 
QuACKENBos's works on Composition : 

*' It would bo difficult to point out in these admirable books any thing 
that wo would desire to have altered ; they meet our wants in every respecL 
making no unreasonable draft on the time or patience of the teacher, ana 
leaving him no excuse for neglecting to make composition a regular study, 
even with his younger classes. It is unnecessary to compare these books 
with others on the subject, for there abb none that approach theic in 
clearness, comprehensiveness, excellence of arrangement, and above all, in 
direct practical bearing. Affording an insight into the mechanism of Ian- 
pfuafre, they will hardly fail to impart facility and grace of expression, and to 



direct practical bearing. Affording an insight into the mechanism of Ian- 
guafre, they will hardly fail to impart facility 
inspire a love for the beauties of Rterature.'' 

From Prof. John N. Pratt, of the UniversUy qf Alabama. 
" I have been using Quaoeenbos on Composition and Rhetoric in the in- 
struction of my classes in the University, and I am persuaded of its great 
EXCELLENCE. The First Lessons in Composition, by the same author. I 
regard as very useful for beginners. Of these two books, I can speak with 
tba greatest oonfldenoe, and 1 do most hbabiilt beookxeno tbex to all.^* 



Ctnac kenbos's Text^Bo okg, "; 

Illustrated School History 

OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Vbox *n EAmLUSY DnooTmxs to nn Psisnn Tim: KMBmAoixft ▲ Fvxa 
Aooonnr ov nn Abobzoixib, BioaBAnnoAL Notiom ov DnnironuHBD 
Mjev, axtd Nxnnsous Mats, Plans or BAnut-ViELO^ ijn> PiorokiAii 
Illvbtbatiohs. 

BY G. P. QUAOKENBOS, A. M. 

12ma 473 pagw . Price tL 

The ^nthor has aimed to be aimpUf fh&t yonth of lower as well as advaneed 
ebMses may understand him ; clear^ that no indistinct or erroneous impressions may 
be conveyed; aceurctU in the recital of fkcts; and interesHng as regards both mat- 
ter and style. Avoiding fragmentary statements, he has gone into detail sufficiently 
to bbow events in their connections, convinced that a fairer idea of them is thus im- 
parted, and that facts otherwise dry may in this way be made attractive and indelibly 
impressed on the mind. Ho has tried throughout to be lair and national. He hat 
neither introduced offensive allusions, nor invidiously attempted to bias the mindaof 
the young on controverted questions connected with politics or religion. 

The pronunciation of all difficult and foreign names is given in brackets; and ap- 
propriate illustrations have been liberally provided. Maps are as useM in history 
as in geography, and plans are often essential to the lucid delineation of military 
movements. Both are here presented wherever* it was thought they weald be eC 
•ervice. 

In elegance of style, accuracy, clearness, interest of narrative, ricUiiess of iUr.s- 
tration, and adaptation to the school-room, this History Is pronounced far in advance 
of every similar work heretofore published. 

JFrom Pbof. H. D. Lathbop, ffanibUr^ Ohio. 

It seems to me admirably adapted to the purpose intended. The style is stmpl* 
and attractive, the narrative accurate and sufficiently minute, the illustrations appro- 
priate and elegant, and the typographical execation all that could be desired. 

Frwn J. D. H. GoBwm, PrinHpaZ Kentucky Liberal InetUtUe, 

I shall at once introduce itnathe beet work of the kind on thia important branch ^ 
of education^ 



I^om E«r. JosxpH Shaokbltobd, JPrinctpal InetUvie^ MouUon^ Ala, 

I think it superior to many that I have examined as a school-book. I have bees 
■liog Wilson's, but I think this Is a much better book for schools. 

#Vom Est. Csablbs BsrifOLns, Bector of TrinUy Chureht Oohwibue, OM^ 

It is a most delightfhl volume, aB<l were I teaching a dolOB elasaos ia Ufiitei 
Btetoa History, I would use no other book but youn* 



Physioal Science. 



Natural Philosophy: 

EuBBAcnra tiie vost Rbobnt Dsootesies in thb Various Branches ot 
Phtsicb, and Exuibitino the Application of SciENTiino Principles in 
EvxBT-DAT Life. Acgokpanied with full descriptions or Expebi- 

HXNTB, PSACnOAL ExERCISES, AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY G. P. QUACKENBOS, A. M. 
ISmo. 4fl0pag«. Ftioe $1. 
This book, which is illastrated in the most liberal manner, is 
equally adapted for use with or without apparatus. It is dis- 
tinguished 

1. For its remarkable clearness. 

2. For its fullness of illustration. 

8. For its original method of dealing with difficulties. 

4. For its correction of nnmerons errors heretofore unrU^tojtely stereo- 
tjped in School Philosophies. ^ ' 

5. For its explanation of scientific principles as they appear in evory-day 
life. 

6. For its practical application of these principles In questions presented 
for the pupirs solution. 

7. For a signal perspicuity of arrangement. One thing being presented 
at a time and everything in its proper place, the whole is impressed without 
difficulty on the mind. 

8. For the interest with which it invests the subject. From the outset, 
the student is fascinated and filled with a desire to fathom the wonders of 
the material world. 

9. For the embodiment of all recent discoveries in the various depart- 
ments of philosophy. Instead of relying on the obsolete authorities that 
have furnished the matter for many of our popular school Philosophies, the 
author has made it his business to acquaint himself with the present state of 
science, and thus produced such a work as is demanded by the progressive 
spirit of the age. 

All who have examined this book commend it in the highest 
terms. 

"Mr. QuACKSNBOS has long been favorably known as a teacber and also a writer of 
educational books. Tbis elementary work on Natural Pbilosopby strikes ua as being 
one of his moat oseftil and bappy euorts.*'— ^. T, Courier cuid Enquirer^ 

** A very complete system. We bave been particularly stmck with the ooneiaeneoa 
aci^intelligible character of the definitions and ^cpIanatlon8."~-i\r. T. Obaerwr. 

** It is much the most complete and instnictlya scbool-book on Natural Philosophy 
that we have ever seen." — ChrtaHan Vnioriy ZouiwiUe, Ky, 

** Every reaaonable reqnirement is met in tbis new work."— ^a««<te, PiWiburg^ Pa. 
" The whole arrangement is decidedly superior to anything of tho IJjiCi that evei 
fell under our inspection."— P<m& Bdrt/ord, Conn, 

** It places the principlea and rules of pbilosopby within the readi df the young ata* 
dent In a moat attractive toim:'* -^Evening Traiucript, BwOon, 



Familiar Science. 



The Hand-book of Household Science. 

A POPXJLAE ACCOUNT OF 

HSAT, LXOST, AjB, ALUBNT, and ClbAKSINO, in THBIB SCIXNTinO PBIVCIPLU 
AND DOMESTIO APPLICATIONS. 

BY EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D. 
12x00. ninstrated. 470 pages. Frice, $1 25. 

Various books have been prepared which cross the field of do- 
mestic science at different points, but this is the first work that 
traverses and occupies the whole ground. Hardly a page can be 
opened to that does not convey information interesting and valuable 
to every person who dwells in a house. The work will be found 
not only of high practical utility, but captivating to the student, 
and unequalled in the interest of its recitations. 

From ihe Superintendent of Publio Inslructum qf Vie State of Penneylftanict, 
The daily and hourly importance of the topics embraced in the work, their im- 
perloas claims upon publio attention, and their intimate connection with Indlvfdaal 
and social welfare, together with the compendious arrangement and copions fulness 
of information presented, and the cautious accuracy and precision of statement, make 
it a publication of the highest practical valne for both the household and the scbooL 

Very respectfully yours, 
ProU Edward L. Youmans. HENBY 0. HICKOK. 

From ihe Superintendent of Schools qf Vie State of New York. 
It embodies scientific information of the highest importance, arranged with much 
care, and so clearly stated that even the ordinary mind can scarcely fail to crasp and 
retain the truths it unfolds and illustrates. It would prove a most valuable class-book 
in our high schools, and I am satisfied that an examination into its merits would result 
in its general introduction into such institutions. Very respectfhily yours, 

II. H. VAN DYCK, Buperinteudent Public Instruction. 

I^om ihe SprinQfteld Republican, 
It Is the work of a man thoroughly scientific and thoroughly practical. It is no ex- 
travagance to say that a mastery of its contents will secure a better knowledge of the 
applications of Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy, to life and life's con- 
cerns, than the combined treatises upon these subjects which are usually found in 
our school-rooms. 

From the Detroit Advertiser, 
This is one of the most valuable and important books that has of late been issued 
from the press. It will do more to elevate and connect the ordinary duties of house- 
hold life with the domain of science than any other work yet published. It is so ar- 
ranged that the general reader and the man of science may refer to it with satisfaction ; 
but it is also a book which ought by all means to be Introduced in our schools, and 
which every young woman who expects to be any thing more than a doll or parlor 
antomaton, should study and become as familiar with as she is with her prayer-book. 

From Vie Philadelphia Satwrday Courier, 
Few persons realize— few persons begin to realize— the importance of thoroughly un- 
derstanding the nature und effects of Tight, heat, air, and food; yet the value of such 
knowledge can hardly be overstated. Mr. Youmans' work is the clearest and ftiUest 
exposition of science in those relations that has yet appeared. School committees and 
persons directly interested in education who have long been searching for a work of 
this kind will rejoice to find the fruit of their quest in this manual. It is a valuable 
book, written for a valuable purpose: the desire to lift our ordinary domestic life into 
the dignity of intelligence, pervaides it throughout and tinctures it in the grain. 



Hatural Seiancd. 



Class-Book of Physiology. 

BY B. N. COIUXGS, M. D., 

or TBTUOlOQTf CHKICBniT, ASD XATUXAL IX1BIOKT, IX OOXSXCIICCT 
8TATB HOBXAL 8CB00I. 



SMpagw. Pricatl. 
REVISED EDmoy, WITH AK APPENDIX. 

Profefl0or ComingB' thorough aoqnamtaiioe with every depart- 
nwnl of Physiology^ and his bng experienoe as a teacher of that 
■oicDee, qualify him m an eminent dicpee for preparing an aocorate 
and oarful text-book on the salyect He has lost no opportunity 
of introducing |ffactical instmctions in the principles of hygiene, 
thus not only making the pupil acquainted with the wondrous 
workmanship of his own frame, but showing him how to preserve 
it in a sound and healthy state. Ayoiding technical terms, as far 
as possible, he has brought the subject fully within the comprehen- 
sion of the young, and has clothed it with unusual interest, by ju- 
dicious references to the comparative physiology of the inferior ani- 
mals. Pictorial illustrations have beoi freely introduced, wherever 
it was thought they could aid or interest the student. 

Physiology cannot but be considered, by every intelligent and 
reflecting mind, an exceedingly interesting and necessary study. It 
makes us acquainted with the structure and uses of the organs of 
life, and the laws by which we may keep them active and v%(Mt>us 
for the longest period. The publishers would respectfully urge its 
importance on such teachers as have not heretofore made it a regu- 
lar branch in their institutions ; and would solicit, at the hands of 
alL an impartial examination of what is pronounced by good judges, 
^ tne best elementary text-book^' on the science. 

From M. Y. Brown, Principal of Webster School, New Haven, 
•*I have used Comings* Class-Book of Physiology for nearly two school 
terms in the First Department of my school. I am happy to say that 
I regard it the hett textbook on this important branch with which I have any 
acqaaintance. The sabjects are syBtematically arranged; the principles, 
facts, and illustrations are clearly and fally represented to the pnpil. I floa 
that his introdaction of Comparative Anatomy and Physics, tends greatly 
to increase the interest of the pnpil in this mast important and necessary 
•tndy. I therefore can cheerfally recommend this admirable work to mjr 
fellow-teachers as one of rare excellence, and hope it may take the rank it 
deserves as a text-book upon this subject.^' 

From Abraham Powklsox, Jr., Teacher, Broolcl/yn, New Torh, 
" After a very careful examination of the Class-Book of Physiology, bv 
Comings, I can freely say that I consider it a performance of superior excel- 
lence. It embodies a fund of information surpassing in importance and va- 
riety that of any other work of the kind which has oome under my notice." 
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Analytical Class-Book of Botany. 

BY FRANCES H. GREEN. 

PAST X.— KXJEX1EKTB OF TXOXTABUB BTBUOTUSS ANB PHTBIOLOOT. PAST XL— BT8TSX- 
ATIO BOTAKT. TO WHIOn IB ADDED A OOXPKirDIOTTS TLOBA OV TBS KOBTHBBIT 
AKD HIDDLB STATBS ; Wmt DBSCBIPTIOirs OV MOBB THAN ONB TIIOXWABD DDTBm- 
XBT 8PB0IB6: BT Jot. W. GOBGDOK. 

lUiiftrated (Quarto. 228PagM. PriottlfiO. 



Primary Class-Book of Botany. 

Composed from the first part of the analttical class-book, 
and designed for the use of common schools and families. 

Ulnstrated Quarto. 102 Paget. Fri«e 75 Gents. 

The Style is simple, concise, and inteUigible ; and what has for- 
merly been considered dark and forbidding, is here rendered both 
clear and interesting. The whole life of the plant, beginning with 
the formation of the first cell, is portrayed with that vivid and 
quickening power which invests it with the interest of a real biog- 
raphy. Here we find not merely a dry assemblage of dry fiicts, 
but the plant seems to unfold itself, part by part^ with a kind of 
individual life and character. 

The work is illostrated with 400 well-executed wood-cuts. Most 
of these are arranged in 29 plate-pages^ which are designed to be 
used for regular exercises and recitations, the same as maps in geo^ 
raphy. They fiimish a recapitulation of the Lessons of the Text in 
a new form, and addressed to another sense, thus awakening the 
most lively and permanent impressions. 

Part II. is distinguished by the simplicity and directness of the 
whole structure, the clearness of the synopsis, the comprehensive- 
ness and popular character of the descriptions, the nice distinctions 
observed between nearly allied species, and the high degree of cer- 
tainty and perfection in the peculiar form of analysis. The descrip- 
tions of the Natural Orders are illustrated by fifty elegant wood« 
cuts, drawn from nature. 
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Mandeville's New Series of Reading 
Books. 

I. PBIMABT BBADBB. ProUil7 lUostratod. 16mo^ . . 12i cents. 
II. SBCOlf D READBH. With nnmeroiiB iUustrationa. 16ino., 19 oentB. 

III. THIRD READER. 12ino. 240 pp., ST^centB. 

IV. FOURTH REARER. 12mo. 288 pp. Cloth sides, ... 66 oentB. 
V. FIFTH REARER. 12ma 892 ppi With Biographical Notes, 75 oeXLtB. 

In the prepuration of the ''Primary" and ''Second Reader," it 
has heen the endeavor of the author to adapt them to the use of the 
youngest children in our schools, by avoiding the use of words or 
expressions beyond the capacity of childhood. 

In the more advanced numbers, the author has given the great- 
st variety of subject and style, having in view its adaptation to the 
grade of scholarship for which it is designed. The several numbers 
are progressive. The selections have been made with a view to 
their having a tendency to promote the cause and practice of virtue 
and piety, and to teach a natural, easy, and flowing style of de- 
livery. 

The substance of the many thousand recommendations received 
for Prof. Mandeville's Reading Books, from teachers of all parts of 
the United States, is : 

That they contain a greater variety of matter and style than 
any other scries. The selections are peculiarly well adapted to in- 
terest the young, and to form the habit of reading in an easy, nat- " 
ural manner. 

That the fifth and sixth books contain a complete classification 
and description of all the sentences of the English language, with 
numerous examples. 

That the nature of emphasis is fully and philosophically ex- 
plained ; and its vocal efiects clearly pointed out. 

And that these works, being eminently scientific and practical, 
are well adapted to make intelligent and accomplished readers ; to 
lead pupils to think, and to give to thought its appropriate rhetori- 
cal and vocal expression. 

%♦ A copy of any part of the series will be sent, for examina- 
tion, at one-half its retail price. 

3>^ 
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